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PREFACE. 



Encouraged by the fact that a bundle of Everyday 
Papers, which I published some eighteen months ago, 
reached, in a short time, a third edition, and received 
froTQ. the critics high praise — such praise as my fondest 
ambition had not even dreamed of — ^I beg respectfully 
to oflfer to the public another bundle, under the title of 
Sunnyside Papers, 

If, in calling them by this name, I am protesting too 
much, I must plead that the suggestion came from my 
kind critics, who were flatteringly unanimous in giving 
my Everyday Papers a character for " good humour." 
It is because I think the present papers have some- 
thing of the same quality — ^if they have no other merit 
— ^that I venture to describe them as the essays of one 
whose nature disposes him to look upon the sunny side 
of things. 

I have to express my hearty acknowledgments to 
Mr. Charles Dickens for permission — most cordially 
given — to reprint these sketches from the pages of 
All the Tear Bound. 

AOT)EEW HALLIDAY. 
lAmdcm, Ma/rch lUh, 1866. 
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SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. 

L 
THE PLEASURES OF ILLNESS. 

tT is sometimes both pleasant and profitable 
to be ill. 

You will observe I say " sometimes ;" 
and, that I may not give any habitual 
sufferer occasion to shake a sad head in bitter de- 
rision of my postulate, I will add, " under certain 
conditions." If you be a person who " enjoys 
bad health," you will be inclined rather to say, 
with gentle sarcasm, that it is both pleasant and 
profitable to be sometimes well ; if you be also 
poor and fidendless, my philosophy will sound like 
mockery. I cannot offer much consolation to such 
as you ; I wish I could : but I disclaim the impu- 
tation which might be cast upon me of being m- 
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different to yoTxr case, or of being Kke ihe cruel 
man who talks rapturously of rich feasts in the 
hearing of the hungry and the destitute. There 
are wounds too deep for my philosophy to salve ; 
and to such wounds I will not presume to apply it. 

It is to the strong, to those who fare sumptu- 
ously upon good health every day, that I address 
myself when I sing the praises of illness. I am 
not going to deal with the subject in the abstract. 
Not at all. I have just now been suffering from 
severe illness; and I deUberately say that I en- 
joyed it. 

You are mistaken if you think it was merely a 
headache, a cold, or an attack of bile. It was an 
attack of acute rheumatism; and that is a com- 
plaint which even connoisseiu's in illness will allow 
to be something worth talking about, I was laid- 
up for nearly a month ; I suffered continuous agony 
for two days and two nights, and during the rest 
of the time the pain, though mitigated in violence, 
continued to gnaw at my bones and muscles, ren- 
dering me at times perfectly helpless. To com- 
plete the statement of the case, my occupation is 
ihat of an author, and the chief seat of the disorder 
— ^which is a very mild word for it — ^was my right 
arm, including my right hand. 

Yet I took pleasure in that attack of rheuma- 
tism. It did me a great deal of good ; I profited 
by it Before you call me a canting hypocrite, 
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one word. I am not one of those who like to be 
despised, who rejoice in afflictions, who love to 
mortify myself, or to be mortified. As a miser- 
able sinner that attack of rheumatism did not, so 
far as I am aware, do me any good whatever. In 
that respect I do not profit by whijpping — I don't 
want the rod to remind me of my lessons. No. 
In the first place, I rejoiced in that rheumatism 
because it gave me a holiday. I could not have 
ventured to take a holiday if I had been well, but 
the rheumatism compelled me to take one. I could 
not write with my own hand, and I never tried 
dictation ; so I made up my mind at once not to 
attempt any work. If it had been merely laziness 
or mental vacuity, I shoidd have struggled against 
it and overcome it, as I had done often before. 
But it was downright physical incapacity. Work 
was impossible. I had orders for I don't know 
how many hundreds of bricks ; but it was worse 
than being simply without straw : I had no hands. 
It was just this having so many bricks to make 
that made me welcome the rheumatism. In these 
days we all work too much and too fast ; and it is 
the pace that kills, especially men who race with 
their brains. The daily, weekly, and monthly 
press is the most inexorable of all nigger-drivers. 
It has a lash of iron, and it lays it on by steam. 
When you can answer its crack, you must, and 
continue to do so day aft:er day and week aft»r 
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week. It will allow of no intermittent efforts. 
You must nm on, or fall out of the race. I did 
not fall out voluntarily ; 1 was knocked out ; and 
when I recovered the blow a little, I was thankftJ 
for it. 

What a relief it was, when 1 had turned off 
the steam and stopped the mill in the brain ! It 
was not grinding very fine com perhaps, but still 
it was grinding away as hard as millstones could 
go. And oats, I believe, wear out the material 
sooner than wheat If I had not been knocked out 
of the race, I could not voluntarily have fallen out 
for a rest until some time next autumn. In this 
way busy men may be thankful for an occasional 
illness to save them from themselves. 

I wonder if I shall find many readers to sym- 
pathise with me when I say that a continuance of 
good health sets me speculating in this manner : 
" What a long spell of health I have had I Half 
the winter gone, and I have not caught cold — 
haven't had a cough, nor an attack of indigestion 
for ever so long. Surely I shall have something 
the matter with me soon." It is almost like long- 
ing to be ilL But nothing astonishes a weakly 
person, who has been accustomed to illness, so 
much as an unusually long period of good health. 
It is something he did not expect ; it is like a gift 
to him. Robust persons who have never been ac- 
customed to physical suffering will find it difficult 
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to understand this feeling. Tlieir wonder is that 
they should ever be ill at all. I have noticed that 
the moral effect of illness upon the strong man is 
the moral effect of health upon the weak man. 
When a strong man is stricken down, he takes to 
his prayers. But the time when the weak man's 
thoughts are most elevated towards spiritual things 
is when he is well. The latter is too thankfiil to 
Heaven for its abundant mercies to begin whining 
the moment he is laid upon a bed of sickness. To 
my mind, that which induces a spirit of thankful- 
ness is the best chastener of the heart It is not a 
scourge, but a purifier. I have no belief in the 
rod, either moral or physical. When I am in 
health, and have the fiill enjoyment of all my fa- 
culties, and when the sun shines, and all nature is 
beautifiil around me, then I am good. I cannot 
say that my heart is touched in the same way by 
affliction and gloom. It is not, then, in a spiritual 
way that I profit by illness, but simply because it 
enables me to throw off my cares as I throw off 
my clothes, and put my mind to rest with my 
body. 

To descend to some commonplace particulars, 
in illustration of the pleasures of illness, I will 
mention first of all the delight of being able to 
think without a purpose. When I am well, all 
my thinking must take a practical direction. I 
have no time to indulge in loose fency. What- 
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ever thoughts may enter my head, I must mould 
and shape for use, J must parcel them out and 
pigeon-hole them. And there is the involute pro- 
cess of thinking about thoughts, overhauling the 
aforesaid mental pigeon-holes to see that every 
thing is ready to hand; a process which is very 
wearing and painful But sitting here by the fire- 
side, utterly incapacitated, I give fi'ee rein to my 
&ncy, and set myself to think about nothing. 
And when you don't try to think, what pleasant 
thoughts enter your head unbidden 1 You may 
call upon the divine Nine, or any other source of 
inspiration, imtil you are hoarse, without bringing 
down the pleasant fancy which pops upon you un- 
asked for, like a fairy's gift You sit by the fire 
with your feet among the cinders, staring vacantly 
at the coals, and a vision of beauty reveals itself 
in the flame. These are the pleasant day-dreams 
which the mind enjoys when it has an opportunity 
of playing the idler. 

Another pleasure of illness is found in the op- 
portunity which it affords you of reading books. 
Busy men, in these days, cannot afford time to 
read any but a very few of the best books. And 
perhaps no class has so little time for reading of a 
fancifiil kind as the literary class. An author or 
a journalist is obliged to confine himself to works 
of the highest fame. He has just time enough, 
and barely, to make himself acquainted with ilie 
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thoughts and feelings of the dii majores. The 
minores he must neglect altogether, until he is in- 
troduced to them by the leisure which is enforced 
by illness. What a deal of pleasant and profit- 
able reading of this kind I got through during 
that month when I was laid up with rheumatism I 
At such times, too, one has leisure and incUnation 
for old favourites, for Homer and Horace, Aris- 
tophanes and Terence, Don Quixote and Tristram 
Shandy. One cannot make up his mind to read 
good books when his head is full of business, or 
when he is in a hurry. I would not insult a 
fevourite author of mine by reading him on the 
top of an omnibus or in a railway- train. I give 
him all the honours of a cleanly-swept hearth and 
a newly-trimmed lamp. I wash my hands, I 
tooint my head, I put my mind in full dress, and 
then I am ready to receive him. But it is only 
when I am ill that I can render him fiill honour in 
this respect. 

Not the least of my pleasures of illness is de- 
rived from the daily visits of the doctor. It is not 
every one, I know, who dehghts to have the doc- 
tor in the house ; but I do. My doctor and I are 
peculiarly situated towards each other. We are 
on visiting terms ; we belong to the same club; we 
go out on the spree together — ^very mild sprees ; a 
visit to the theatre now and then ; a pic-nic in the 
summer.; an occasional Ck^vent- Garden supper, 
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with harmony: we move in the same set, and 
know each other's tastes and habits intimately. 
My doctor knows that I believe very little in 
physic, and he wisely abstains from taxing the 
little fiiith I have in that regard. Besides, he is 
one of those sensible fellows who have great confi- 
dence in the virtues of juicy mutton and generous 
wine. When I call him in to prescribe for my 
cold, which I feel assured is going to lay me up 
for a week or two, does he order me physic and 
slops? No; he says, "Drink two glasses of 
sherry at once, have a good nourishing dinner, 
and go to bed early; meantime I'll send you 
something; but keep yourself warm and take 
plenty of nourishment." And then we drop the 
professioniEd subject, and talk about the last new 
book, or the last new play, until I quite forget 
that I am a patient, and he quite forgets that he 
is my medical adviser — ^for at parting he merely 
alludes to my malady with a " by-ihe-bye." 

As regards physic, ihere is a tacit understand- 
ing between us. My doctor knows, as I have 
said, that I have no great belief in pills and 
draughts, and he does not insist upon my swal- 
lowing much of that sort of stuff; but he sends 
the little bottles and boxes as a matter of form, 
and I receive them as a matter of form ; and so 
we consider that we have done what is courteous 
towards each other as doctor and patient I get 
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well, and we tacitly give the physic the credit of 
the cure, though there are all the little bottles and 
boxes in a row on the mantelpiece imtouched, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one or two " taken" in compliment 
to the art, just as one takes wine when challenged 
at dinner in obedience to the rules of etiquette. 
But though I have little or no faith in my physic, 
I believe in my doctor. He gives me sound ad- 
vice; he tells me what to eat, drink, and avoid; he 
cheers me up and feeds me up ; and, what is most 
to the purpose, he gets me well. I have always 
had the greatest respect for his sense and candour 
ever since he admitted the virtues of a certain 
dose which I prescribed for myself. I was in 
fearful agony with rheumatic pains, and, physio 
being in vain, I drank off two stiff glasses of 
brandy-and-water. The brandy allayed the pain. 
I told my doctor so, and he said : " I have no 
doubt of it ; brandy is an invaluable medicine, if 
people would take it only as a medicine." 

Lut of course a doctor coidd not go about pre- 
scribing brandy-and-water. If he did, he would 
be open to the suspicion of being a travelling agent 
for a «pirit-house. 

I should be quite unhappy if I did not find 
occasion to call in my doctor at least once a-year. 
He gives me a turn, and I feel bound to give him 
one. One good turn, you know, deserves another. 
I go to the doctor's house, and I find my book 
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upon his table. He goes to see my plays; he takes 
in the periodicals to which I contribute. When 
I have been in good health for a long time^ and 
the doctor says to me, '^ That is a capital book 
pf yours," or " I like that article of yours very 
much," it goes to my conscience. Here he is, tak- 
ing me in regularly every week, and I have not 
taken him in for months. When I find the accomit 
fio heavy against me, I am almost tempted delibe- 
rately to go and sit in a draught and catch cold. 
So I was quite rejoiced the other day when that 
attack of rheumatism came on. Now, thought I, 
I shall be able to take in the doctor in daily num- 
bers, and praise his articles. Here is a little work 
of his, each leaf containing an iron powder, from 
the bi-daily perusal of which I rise greatly re- 
freshed. I make an exception in favour of this 
vigorous work, and swear by it, without any 
mental reservation whatever. 

Thackeray, in one of the pleasantest of his sa- 
tires — the continuation of Ivanhoe — makes his 
Wamba sing : 

" Forty times over let Mixshaelmas pass — 
. Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year." 

Now, as to the worth of a lass, I think there are 
occasions when you may be brought to have a ftdl 
appreciation of ihat^ before you come to forty year. 
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This is another of my pleasures of iUness — ^to be 
tended with gentle hands, to be comforted with 
gentle words, to be pillowed on a soft breast throb- 
bing with love and forgiveness and tender pity. 
Then, when my man's strength is gone, and I 
am weak and helpless as any child, I know how 
selfish men are, and what a deep pure well of de- 
votion is a woman's heart. When we are full of 
health and strength we go away from home-wo- 
men, go to our dinners, and our clubs, and amuse- 
ments, leaving them to their dull domestic routine, 
sometimes keeping them waiting and watching for 
us through the weaiy night They do certainly 
give us a bit of their mind occasionally — they 
would be perfect angels if they did not ; but when 
sickness strikes us down, the harsh word is hushed 
into a whisper of sympathy, tlie angry eye melts 
with an expression of tenderness and piiy. And 
with all their little injuries struggling with love 
upon their lips, they do not permit themselves to 
utter more than the gentle sarcasm : 

"You caimot go to the club now, can you, 
dear?" 

The man who has never been ill has yet to b©^ 
come acquainted with some of the purest pleasures 
of existence. 
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H ! great changes have taken place 
in the world since I last had the plea- 
sure of seeing you, sir. Maybe you 
will remember. It was in the jug- 
and-bottle department of Joey's public-house — 
Joey the clown, you know — ^nigh three years ago, 
though it seems but last Week.* I daresay to you 
it seems a long time, for you are young yet ; but 
with us elderly folks Time hurries so, as if he 
thought we were growing tired of it, and wanted 
to get home. It's a mistake on Time's part, though. 
Old people are like young people, as far as that goes. 
They have a strong objection to be sent to bed while 
there is a single companion left to sit up with. 

You remember my telling you how Joey and 
I tossed up for our line when we were first coming 
♦ See Every-day Papers, 
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to London to play at the Bower, and how I won 
pantaloon — ^worse luck. It did hurt me a bit that 
night, when I thought of Joey coming home from 
Homsey- Wood House, where he had been pigeon- 
shooting with the swells, to his pheasant-supper in 
that fine parlour of his, while I was sitting down 
to a bit of cheese and an onion, with missus and 
the kids behind the shop. Madame Pollonio too 
— Joey's better-half — ^in her black-satin gown and 
gold watch and chain, drawing the beer with those 
white fingers of hers all over diamonds and pearls ! 
What a contrast to my poor missus in her old lin- 
sey-woolsey, toiling and slaving for me and the 
children, with never a bit of jewelry to show but 
the plain ring I put on her finger the day we were 
married. I coidd not help thinking how difliftrent 
it might have been if that hal^nny had turned 
up tails, and I had won clown. I would have 
been in Joey's place, and Joey would have been 
in mine; though for the matter of that I didn't 
wish Joey any harm. They were right, sir, in 
making Fortune out to be a woman. When she 
takes a thing in her head, she goes the whole hog 
with it. If she gives you butter to your bread at 
all, she lays it on thick, sometimes on both sides ; 
but if you are no favourite with her, she won't 
allow you so much as a scrape. 

What set me thinking in this way was the 
very large family-party I had that evening to par- 
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take of about a quarter of a pound of Dutch cheese 
— the Dutch have no great talent for cheese, I 
think, sir — and half of a stale half-quartern loaf. 
There were six of them round the table, all my 
own, with no particular views in life, but with 
appetites which I would describe as raging. The 
three eldest were out doing something for them- 
selves; but here were six of the youngest all at 
home doing nothing, and demanding food at every 
meal with no consideration for the ridiculous in- 
adequacy of sweetstuff as an article of commerce. 
I have heard of the philosopher's stone, that turns 
any kind of rubbish into gold ; but it's my opinion 
that sweetstuff beats it all to nothing. Tliink of 
taming hardbake, jumbles, and peppermint-stick 
into a joint of meat ! It requires a sanguine tem- 
perament to see a clean slate as to rent in Noah's 
arks ; and you will allow, I think, that there is 
not much suggestion of credit with the baker in 
fiuiihing-kites. When I took to the business there 
was nothing in all the stock, considering the times 
and breech-loaders for the volunteers, that looked 
so unpromising as bows and arrows. 

But you never know, sir. Bows and arrows 
turned out better than sweetstuff. It was what I 
oall a fundamental mistake for a man with a young 
family to go into the sweetstuff line. The friend 
who recommended me to it was in it himself, and 
he oouldn't make a do of it, though he had neither 
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chick nor child. In winter he did pretty well; 
but in summer the flies ate all the profits. But in 
my case, sir, what with the flies and the kids, it 
was a dead loss. I gave up the sweetstuff de- 
partment shortly after I saw you last, and sub- 
stituted the periodicals, and found it to answer 
better. Now, sir, it had never struck me before, 
but on this evening that I am alluding to, when 
I had to entertain so large a party to supper, it 
came across me all at once to question the jus- 
tice of my being burdened with so large a family, 
while Joey had never a chick. He could afford to 
keep them, and bring them up to something use- 
fdl, and I coiddn't. I knew very well how his 
supper-party would be conducted. There would 
be Joey at one side of the table and madame at 
the other, and they'd divide the pheasant between 
them ; and when they had done give the bones to 
madame's lapdog on a china plate. And here am 
I and the missus, with six two-legged dogs round 
us, all snarling and snapping at the heel of a 
Dutch cheese! It's unequal, I thought to my- 
self. It is highly necessary, I know, that the 
population should be kept up ; but why should so 
much of that important duty be thrown upon those 
who can scarcely keep themselves ? Children are 
hostages to Fortune, I've heard say; but it's 
rather a shabby proceeding to take hostages, and 
make the enemy pay for their keep. I said that 
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night, in the bitterness of my heart, " These chil- 
dren are a curse to us." 

" Oh, don't say that, Alf," my wife said ; and 
she looked so hurt that I was sorry immediately. 
" Think what it would be to lose one of them !" 
she said. 

" My love," I said, " I wouldn't lose one of 
those dear little wolves for the world." 

" I know you wouldn't,"* she said ; " and you 
won't talk like that again, will you ?" 

I promised I wouldn't, and went and kissed 
them all round as they lay in their beds, sleeping 
witli tlieir mouths open, like hungry young chaf- 
finches in a nest, dreaming of worms. 

Our family, sir, was a good deal like one of 
those long tales in the periodicals — rather spun 
out, like. I got tired of it about the sixth num- 
ber, and thought it might just as well wind up 
there; but it didn't It was still "to be con- 
tinued ;" and somehow, when the new characters 
were introduced, I got to like them, and so the 
interest was sustained to the end. 

But the problem now was, what to do with 
them all ? What to put them to ? My own career 
in the theatrical profession had not been so bril- 
liant that I should wish to put them to thai No, 
fcir, I wouldn't wish a dog of mine to be a panta- 
loon ; and the clown's position is a prize in that 
lottery that you must have luck to draw. I know 
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by experience that talent won't do it without luck. 
So I said to myself, " I won't let any of them go 
a-nigh the theatre; but I'll give them a bit of 
schooling, and do my best to fit them for business, 
or something of that sort" 

Sam being the eldest boy — he was turned 
twelve then — I took him in hand first. I had 
paid sixpence a week for him at a day-school in 
the neighbourhood, but he had not made the pro-p 
gross I could have wished. He could read and 
write a little, and that was all ; but nothing had 
been done to bring out his genius like, so I tackled 
him myself. "What's this boy cut out for?" I 
said to myself; and being a bit of a phrenologist, 
I took opportunities while he was eating — ^which 
was the only time he ever was still — ^to study his 
intellectual development But it would have puz- 
zled What's-his-name himself, sir, to make out 
Sam's intellectual development He was such a 
boy for tumbling about and bumping himself all 
over the head, that you couldn't tell which was the 
natural bumps and which was the accidental. I 
think it was casualiti/y sir, that Sam was strongest 
in. Well, sir, I tried him with arithmetic, with 
an ultimiate view to mensuration and surveying, 
which I have heard they get a guinea a day at ; 
but he stuck fast at the beginning of the multipli- 
cation-table. Five-times licked him. Give him 
three times five, and in a few minutes, when he 

G 
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had counted it up on his fingers, hie could answer 
you quite correct ; but ask him five times three, 
and he was all abroad. I soon discovered that 
figures wasn't his line. Then I tried him with 
geography, in case he should have a genius fi)r 
navigation and discovering places, like Columbus 
and Captain Cook. I bought an old map of Eu- 
rope at a rag-and-bottle shop, and hung it up for 
Sam's benefit in the parlour ; but though I only 
paid ninepence for it, on account of Spain and 
Portugal being a little mildewed, it was a waste 
of money. I was in hopes that I might be able 
to rouse Sam's interest by the familiar -example 
dodge ; and I tried to make him know Italy by 
its being like a boot. 

But Sam couldn't see it. Of course in our 
days, sir, we wore Wellingtons, and then Italy tow 
like a boot ; but now, with balmorals and spring- 
sides, the likeness ain't so striking. After that I 
tried him with astronomy and the use of the 
globes, and all sorts of things, hammering away 
at him day after day to no more purpose than if I 
had been trying to drive a nail through a brick. 
Sir, I found I had made the mistake that is oft;en 
made in education. I hadn't sufficiently studied 
the direction of the lad's talent. I found it out at 
last quite by accident. You must know, sir, there 
is a beer-shop two or three doors fi'om us; and 
one afbemoon when I was sitting in the shop I 
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hears a stamping of feet to the tune of a tin- 
whistle, and people laughing and crying " Bravo 1*' 
1 goes to the door, and what do you think is the 
sight that meets my eyes? Why Sam dancing 
an Irish jig on the cellar-flap outside the beer- 
shop, and a regular crowd round him applauding. 

" Come here, my dear, and see this," I says 
to my wife ; and when she sees Sam perforaning, 
she looks at me aad I looks at her, and from that 
moment I know that I have been making a grand 
mistake about Sam, and hammering at the wrong 
end of him. 

So I resolved to let Sam's head alone, and de- 
vote myself to the cultivation of his heels. It's 
astonishing what a flow of aptitude a boy discovers 
when you once tap him in the right place. I 
showed Sam all the first steps, which, as you 
know, are the necessary foundation of all good 
dancing, and he picked them up in no time. I 
was thinking of him for a harlequin, when my old 
friend. Jemmy Jorum, who at that time took the 
chair at the Polyhopticon Music -Hall, came in 
one afternoon and saw Sam dance a jig. 

" Jemmy," I said, " I was thinking of the boy 
for a harlequin." 

" Harlequin be hanged," he said ; ''you ought 
to know better, having been in the lino yourself, 
and knowing what it is to be out for nine months 
out of the twelve, unless you have an academy 
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and a connection. You Ve been out of the world, 
Alf, since you gave up the profession." 

" Since the profession gave me up, Jemmy," 
I said. 

" Well, it's all the same thing. What I mean 
is, that since your connection with the stage ter- 
minated, you've been out of the theatrical world, 
and don't know what's going on. Why, there's 
a score of music-halls sprung up since then, where 
talent like that your boy possesses is in constant 
request. It's becoming a better game than the 
stage, I can tell you. Four turns a night, thirty 
pound a-week if you're tip-top, and a brougham 
to drive you from one hall to the other. Lor' 
bless you, there's many a walking-gentleman who, 
a few years ago, couldn't earn two pound a-week 
at the theatres, who's now getting his ten and 
fifteen at the music-halls, and driving his own 
trap. You bring that boy of yours down to the 
Polyhopticon some night, and I'll see what I can 
do for him." 

1 took Jemmy at his word, and walked down 
with Sam one evening before the performance 
commenced. The proprietor saw him dance, and 
said he would do with a little practice, but thought 
it would be better if he had a girl with him, to 
make a duet of it. 

" Have you a girl to match ?" he said. 

Had he asked me if I had one shilling to clink 
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against another, I should have been obUged to 
answer in the negative ; but as to girls to match 
Sam, I had plenty, and to spare. 

" I have four of them, sir," I said. 

" Very good," he said. " H there is one as 
good as this boy, teach them to do a song and a 
dance together, and I'll give them a turn." 

I had never thought of Jemima for any thing 
of the sort, until this put it in my head ; and 
when I went home, and spoke about the matter, 
the girl was mad for it. Well, sir, I paid a popu- 
lar author half-a-crown to write a duet for them, 
and I took a great deal of pains to teach it them, 
along with an Irish jig, and Sam and Jemima 
came out at the Polyhopticon as " Patrick and 
Shelah, the Jocular Juveniles of tibe Graen Isle," 
and made a tremendious hit. It wasn't long be- 
fore they got other engagements, and had three 
turns a night, and it took all my time of an even- 
ing to go round with them and look after their 
wardrobe. 

Ah, that wardrobe 1 what a job it was to get it 
together ! The missis, with her clever managing 
ways, dodged up a very pretiy dress for Jemima 
out of her own old bits of finery that were no use 
for any thing else; but Sam's frieze bob-tailed 
coat and corduroy smalls, which fell to my share, 
were only to be got for money ; and I can tell you, 
the tailor's bill came a good deal heavier than the 
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author's. Sam's dancing-shoes I managed myself, 
by nailing two or three bits of hard wood on to 
the soles of an old pair of his mother's. The bits 
of wood, you know, were to make the klippety- 
klop noise, without which a jig or a break-down 
goes for nothing. Perhaps you wouldn't think it, 
now, but the old caved-in hat without a crown or 
a brim was a difficulty. I cut off the brim and 
knocked out the crown of an old one of my own, 
but the thing was to get it into that limp state 
which the correct Irish costume requires. If you 
had seen us all taking turns in dancing upon that 
hat you would have thought we were mad. It's 
easy, I know, to make old port and old pictures ; 
but it's not so easy to give the requisite degree of 
age to a characteristic Irish hat 

The first week, sir, Sam and Jemima came 
home with thirty shillings between them. They 
came straight home with it, and never spent a 
penny, and the first thing they did when they 
entered the little parlour was to run up to their 
mother, put their arms round her neck and kiss 
her, and pour the money into her lap all in shil- 
lings. Providence is kind that way, sir, as in 
many other ways. If he doesn't give a creature 
much of a head, he makes up for it in heart. 
Sam is not bright except in his heels, but he is 
good to his father and mother, and so is Jemima. 
And that's what stings me when I think of those 
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harsh words that I said to their mother about them 
when they were a burden to us. I thought them 
a curse then, but they are a blessing now. Two 
of the other ghrls have grown up and taken to the 
business, and no doubt, if you are in the habit 
of visiting the first-class music-halls, you have 
noticed the talented Devanti family. Those are 
my curses, sir, all turned into blessings, earning 
good salaries, keeping themselves respectable, and 
honouring their father and their mother, so like 
Christians that you wouldn't know the difierence, 
though they are only performers at a music-hall, 
and their father is a broken-down Pantaloon. 





IIL 
A BLACK AFFAIR. 

jELL, thank 'e, sir, I don't mind if 
I do. A little drop of rum, sir, 
if you please. Rum's my favourite 
liquor. I always think, sir, that 
there's more for your money like, looking at it 
from all points. As regards quantity, it is not equal 
to gin; but considering the colour and the flavour, 
it comes as near brandy as you could expect for 
fivepence a quartern. Here's fortune, sir. 

How long have I been in the line ? Close upon 
five-and-twenty years. You may know about the 
time when I tell you that Jim Crow was all the 
go. That's a pun, ain't it, sir? My mates tells 
me that I could write one of them Christmas bur- 
lesques stunning. You won't mind if I pun, sir, 
for I'm fond of fun, sir ; and between you and 
me, I like a bun, sir, as sure as a gun, sir. You 
see it comes natural to me, like. Well, as I was 
a-saying, it is about five-and-twenty years since I 
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first took to the darkey business. I was a bit of 
a boy then, and did Jim Crow all over the coun- 
try. I what you may call propagated him. When 
Dan Rice went into the country, he found I had 
been before him. All the boys and gals, sir, were 
turning about and wheeling about and doin' just 
so, long before they saw Dan. I was the man, 
sir, that spoilt his plan, sir, for I was the boy that 
could can, sir. Well, sir, I won't pun, if you 
don't like it. But as I was a-saying, sir, I made 
my first appearance in Jim Crow, — ^little Jim Crow 
they called me, — ^in a black face and a white pair 
of trousers. Lor' bless you, sir, what a thing is 
experience 1 At that time of day we used to black 
our faces with sut and tallow-grease, not knowing 
no better ; but since then, sir, such is the march 
of intelleck, sir, science has revealed burnt cork, 
which is simple, and highly inoxshus. Whatever 
there may be a-wanting, sir, to man here below, 
it's not cork. According to my experience of life, 
corks is every where ; but I regret to say, not bottles 
with something in them. But cork is all-perwad- 
ing ; and with lucifers, which is also a universal 
element, there you are with Ethiopia in your waist- 
coat-pocket 

I began with the bones ; rose rapidly, owing 
to my native genius, to the tambourine ; advanced 
with giant strides to the banjo; and at last at- 
tained to the proud eminence of the concertina. 
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I might have retired on a competence long be- 
fore now, sir, if it hadn't been for the . But 

why should I mention the word ? What is it that 
conquers all mankind and makes cowards of us 
j|ll, as Shakespeare observes? What is it? Why, 
the fee-males. Hellen was the cause of Bob Boy's 
destruction, as the song says. The fee-males wias 
the ruin of me ; at least one fee-male was. And 
that fee-male was my wife, 
c She was a fine woman, sir ; and she is a fine 
woman, as ever you would desire to clap your 
eyes upon in a summer's day ; a foot and a-half, 
taller than me, but no ambition ; and such a rasp- 
ing temper. For you, sir, or any gent as wasn't 
professional, she would have been just the thing. 
Tall, sir ; high action ; a fine figure-head, and a 
ijiole on her left cheek ; but domestic. That's 
where we didn't hit it ; she was domestic. And 
ijjrhen a woman as is married to a professional is 
domestic, she can't a-bear you to be out of her 
^ight When you are away performing she gets 
jealous ; not of any body in particular, as far as I 
can make out, but of the public in general. A 
domestic wife, sir, in my walk of life, sir, tends to 
strife, sir. Beg your pardon, I'm sure, sir ; but 
it's a natural genius which there's no keeping 
down. Always was witty, sir ; can't help it. 

My wife turned out downright unreasonable^ 
3hQ was for regular hours in the business. '' Ten 
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to five, or a little arter,'* she used to say, " is very 
good hours for a man to be in business; and a 
married man ought to be home and a-bed by ten 
o'clock." Well, you know, sir, in my line that 
sort of thing won't do. Nigger serenading ain't 
like the Bank of England or Somerset 'Ouse. If 
Hop Light Loo is your line, you must do the 
best you can ; and if you want a sweetheart, why 
darkey is your man. Leastwise, sir, I mean that 
in my line you can't choose your hours, and you 
can't choose your district On Lord Mayor's-day 
you may earn enough for a week in an hour or 
two, up a court about the Old Bailey, when the 
people are waiting to see the procession. But 
then every day of the year ain't the ninth of 
Nowember. As a rule, there's nothing to be done 
in the nigger line until after dinner. Organs is 
the only thing in that way that people will stand 
directly after breakfast. You want a good foun- 
dation of roast beef or pork and something to 
drink before you are in a humour for the nig- 
gers. And do you know, sir, I fancy that the 
more people have to drink, the better they like 
our performances. And so it is, sir, that our best 
time is at night, about an hour before the public- 
houses close. As the Latin poet says, sir: "Li 
wino weritas." Well, I used to do a very good 
night -business with our troupe, of which, being 
the concertina, I was the head and director ; a 
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very good business, sir, until I got married. But 
I hadn't been married a week before Mrs. G. be- 
gan to row me about being out late at night 

" My dear Maria," I says to her, " it's busi- 
ness ; it's your living, my dear, and mine too." 

" Don't tell me," she says ; " there's no pro- 
per business to be done at this time of night ; and 
if I had known the sort of life you was going to 
lead me, I shouldn't have married you." 

" Well, Maria," I would say to her, " I'm 
sure I never deceived you as to my line of life." 

" You told me you was a hartist," she says. 

" I did," I says ; " but did I ever deceive you 
as to the nature of the hart ? Didn't I tell you in 
a honourable and straightforward manner that I 
was in the musical way ; that my instrument was 
the concertina, and my spear of life the streets? 
It is true," I says, " that I came a-courting you 
in a clean face and my best Sunday-going suit ; 
but when you remarked a black rim round my 
neck, didn't I make a clean breast of it, and con- 
fess to the burnt cork on my bended knees ? And 
what did you say to me, Maria ? Didn't you take 
me by the 'and, and say, ' Rise, Joseph, rise ; it 
does not become you to kneel thus to a fragile 
woman. Love,' you says, ^ is superior to a little 
sut; and I'd love you all the same if you was the 
Hottentot Wenus' ?" 

Yes, sir, I was candid with Maria, and I was 
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candid with her family, which had been in the 
ironmongery line and seen better days, but was 
now reduced through misfortunes. It is true that 
Maria's ma kept a mangle, presented to her by 
subscription by the members of her dutiful family, 
and that her pa, being unequal to exertion, was 
in the workhouse ; but having paid taxes and kep 
their own chay in better times, I knew what was 
due to them; and on aspiring to Maria's 'and, 
stated all circumstances — birth, parentage, pro- 
fession, and average earnings. 

I remember well, sir, what the old gentleman 
said to me on the wedding-day. I went down to 
the workhouse for him at ten o'clock, and brought 
him up in a cab to give his daughter away. And 
he gave her away, sir, cheerfully ; which was very 
generous of him, considering that she was all his 
property. And coming out of church the old gen- 
tleman says to me, 

"Joseph," says he, " things has been said, but 
not by me. Mind, it wasn't me as said Maria was 
going to marry beneath her. There's no pride 
about me; but the old woman, you know, was 
connected with the aristocracy, a house where a 
footman was kep, and, though brought down, 
Joseph, her notions are high. She didn't quite 
like it at first, and might have said something* 
But don't you take any notice; she'll be reconciled 
to it in time." 
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So she was, sir ; for the very next Sunday the 
<dd lady invited me and Maria to tea, and we took 
our own tea and sugar, and a new cottage-loaf, 
and warmed the old lady up with a glass of six- 
ale, and she was reconciled in no time. So you 
can't say there was any family misimderstanding, 
can you, sir ? It was all fair and square ; Maria 
knew what I was, and the &mily knew what I 
was, and they took me for what I was. 

Maria could not deny it; yet often when I 
went home late she'd go into high strikes, fly at 
me like a cat and tear my clothes off my back, get 
hold of the tails of my coat — them long comic 
tails as we wear, sir — ^and off they'd come like 
tinder ; then she'd make a grab at my hair, but 
that being a horsehair -wig, deceived her, and 
only aggravated her the more, when she'd chuck 
the wig in the fire and seize me by the real hair, 
pulling out handfuls. There was no pacifying her, 
sir; soft words weren't a bit of use. I've took 
home something nice for supper, thinking that 
would prevent a row ; but it didn't. Once, it was 
a bit of boiled pork and peas-puddin', and she 
took up the peas-puddin' in handftils, and threw it 
at me like mud. Peas-puddin' am't a nice thing, 
sir, to be compo'd with, I've took her home a 
velvet-bonnet all over roses and ribbons, and she's 
danced upon it, sir. 

When I've been very late, and frightened to 
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go home, I've got two or three of my mates to go 
in with me ; sometimes I've took the whole troupe* 
But Lor' bless you, sir, it wouldn't have made no 
difference if I had gone home guarded by a regi-^ 
ment of soldiers, or a whole division of the police, 
Maria let us have it all round, generally with the 
banjo over the head. You see she had no sym- 
pathy with hart, sir ; didn't understand it. Her 
idea of work was washing, and ironing, and clean- 
ing up the house. "Fine thing for you," she 
would say, " gallivanting about, seeing pleasure, 
while I'm at home here, toiling and slaving." As 
a general rule, sir, I don't think women under^ 
Btandhart 

But the worst of it was that all this interfered 
with business. I'm a man that likes peace and 
quietness myself, and Fd do any thing rather than 
have a row. I've sat many a night in the cold 
on the stairs, waiting for Maria's temper to cool 
down. But if you tread upon a worm, sir, it will 
turn ; especially if you interfere with it in busi- 
ness, and humiliate it before the public at large. 
And that's what Maria did more than once. She 
followed our troupe about to see what I was up to$ 
and when I was going round with the hat, making 
my best bow and saying soft nonsense to the gals, 
she'd drop down upon me like a flash of lightning, 
and fetch me a crack on the side of the head that 
made me spin agtun. In private, a man as is fond 
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of peace and quietness may take that sort of thing; 
but when it comes to a public performance, it 
ain't to be put up witL A professional man, sir, 
must stick up for himself before the public, though 
I am bound to say that always when Maria dropped 
down upon me in that way, the public laughed. 
I had it in my mind more than once to give Maria 
in charge; but I never could. She's a sort of 
woman, sir, that when you look at her it's all over 
with you — tall, sir, a fine figure-head, and such 
a stepper 1 But she ruined the night -business, 
and all through her I had to lose the country bu- 
siness in the summer. There's a good bit of 
money to be picked up in the season at the water- 
ing-places, such as Margate and Eamsgate. But I 
never could go ; Maria wouldn't let me. 

" liiyou go, Joseph," she used to say, "/go." 
Well, of course I couldn't drag Maria about 
with me over the country; it would have been 
double expense ; and hartists in our line don't 
always find it easy to get lodgings. Ours, sir, is 
an awkward pocket to suit as regards rent. And 
being professionals, we like to keep ourselves quiet 
when we retire into private life. It wouldn't do 
for public characters like us to go to the Eoyal 
Hotel. 

Well, the consequence was that my mates went 
without me, and I was left in London at the dull 
season of the year to do the best I could single- 
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Iianded* But one nigger ain't no use, sir; it's 
trae the concertina is scientific, but without the 
banjo and the bones it's nothing. I did very bad, 
and could get little more than a crust But Maria 
didn't care. Her maximum always was. Better a 
crust of bread-and-cheese and be home and a-bed 
at ten o'clock, than boiled rabbit and sprouts with 
gallivanting. 

It was all jealousy. Yet I never give her any 
occasion, sir. Never. Of course I palavered the 
gals, and I daresay sometimes gammoned them 
out of their missus's beer-money ; but it was in 
the way of business. It wasn't love, sir ; it was 
ha'pence. 

What I am going to teU you now, sir, is a 
great ewent, and I daresay some day it will be 
mentioned in History. 

I had been playing about at the West-end all 
day, and had taken only about a couple of shil- 
lings. It was well on in the dull season; the 
nobs were still out of town, and the servant-girls 
had spent all their board-wages. I had been play- 
ing and singing for nearly an hour without getting 
e'er a copper. " It's no use," says I to myself; 
"I'll shut up and go home." So I popped the 
concertina into its case and started ofi", thinking, 
as I generally do when I'm in bad luck, that I 
might possibly find a purse or a bundle of notes 
lying in the road. Well, sir, just as I was turn- 

I) 
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ing out of Belgrave Square I saw someffliing wMte 
lying on the pavement. My heart was in my 
moutL I thought it was the bundle of notes at 
Jast But it wasn't It was only a lady's cambric 
handkercher. But that was worth something, for 
it had lace all round it, and a coronet embroi- 
dered in the comer. I am no judge of lace my- 
self, but I thought by the coronet that it was likely 
to be the real thing. So I put the handkercher 
into my pocket, and said nothing to nobody. I 
intended to give it to Maria when I got home; but 
she had a little bit of supper ready, and was so 
pleasant and agreeable, that I quite forgot all about 
it. I went to bed without mentioning the hand- 
kercher. 

As I was dozing off, Maria, who had stopped 
up to put things to rights, suddenly came up to 
the bedside and shook me. " Joseph," she said. 

" WeU," I said, " what is it ?" 

" Joseph," she repeated ; and I knew by her 
tone that there was something up. 

I opened my eyes, and saw Maria standing 
beside me with the handkercher in her hand. She 
had been to my pockets and found it. 

"What's this?" she said. 

" A handkercher," I said. 

" A handkercher !" she said. " Whose hand- 
kercher ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure," I said. " I picked 
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it op in £he street, and was going to give it to 
yon, only I forgot it" 

" How do you look, Joseph, when you're tell- 
ing a lie ?'' she said. 

" What do you mean ?" I said, 

^ I'll tell you what I mean," she said. " Some 
woman give you this, Joseph. I've suspected you 
for some time ; but you can't deceive me, now I 
have the hocklar proof." 

" Oh, how can you think such a thing, Maria?" 
I said. " I'm sure I never gave you any cause." 

'^ The handkercher !" she said; and she looked 
at me quite awful. 

Well, sir, I took a bitter oath that I had 
picked it up ; but she wouldn't have it 

"Why, what nonsense 1" I said; "it's real 
lace, and got a coronet in the comer. I daresay 
it belongs to a duchess." 

" Ah," she says ; " it ain't the first time I've 
heard of duchesses fidling in love with profes- 
sionals. Joseph, you're a wiUin." 

It cut me to the quick to be called a name 
like that, and me innocent as an unborn babe. 
But nothing would pacify her. She worked her- 
self up into high strikes in no time. Thinking that 
^e would soon cry and kick herself out, I lay 
quiet, and never said a word. But that wouldn't 
do. She got up in a fory, threw my wig into the 
fire as usual, stamped upon my serenading hat, 
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and then pulled all the clothes oiBFme. She went on 
like a mad woman, sir, and roused the whole house. 

^^ I'll go home to my parents," she said. 

" Don't be foolish," I said. " You know your 
ma is out a- washing, and the workhouse is shut 
long ago ; they won't let you see the old gentle- 
man to-night." 

^' This comes of marrying one beneath me in 
station," she said. 

Now she had never said that to me before ; 
but I knew now that it had been buried in her 
breast, and that she had been thinking of it for 
years. 

" Oh, Maria," I said. " I never thought that 
you would have thrown that up in my face. If 
you do come of a high family," I said, " love's a 
leveller." 

^^ Love 1" she says ; " do you dare to talk to 
me of love, false one ?" 

" I am't a false one, Maria ; I'm your true 
loving 'usband," I said. 

"The handkercher 1" she said, holding it up 
like an accusing spectre. " Go to your duchess, 
go 1" And with that she flounced out of the room, 
and sat half the night on the stairs a-weeping and 
sobbing and beating the boards with her heels, so 
that nobody could get a wink of sleep in the 'ouse. 

When she come up in the morning, she was as 
cold as a frog, but quiet She never spoke all 
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breakfast-time ; but, after I had blacked my face, 
and just as I was cutting a paper collar, she rises, 
and draws herself up to her full height, and says : 

" Joseph," she says, '' I'll never live under the 
same roof with you no more. I'll have a divorce." 

"Very well," I says; "if that's your temper, 
have a divorce. Only it strikes me that it won't 
run to it, unless you have a good deal more money 
than I've got," I said. 

All I had, sir, was one-and-fivepence-half- 
penny; and though I knew that divorces had 
been much reduced in price, I didn't think they 
had come down so low as that 

"Don't you think," I said, "it would be 
cheaper to refer it to arbitration ? I don't mind 
standing by what your pa says." 

" Oh, I daresay," she said ; " you and pa are 
very thick, because you give him bacca. I choose 
ma. 

" Vely well," I said ; " you have ma and I'll 
have pa." 

So that was agreed upon, and Maria put on 
her bonnet and went off for her ma, and I, with- 
out waiting to wash the black off my face, went 
across to the workhouse for the old man. 

The first thing the old gentleman said, on 
getting outside the gates, was, "Ain't we going 
to take a cab, Joseph ?" 

" No, father," I says, " cabs is for weddings ; 
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but it's divorce that's on to-day; and under them 
drenmstanoes you don't feel inclined to go to the 
expense." 

The old gentleman being rather weak on the 
pins, it took us some time to get down to the Brill, 
where I lodged, and Maria and her ma were there 
waiting for us. 

*^ Here you are," I said ; ^^ here's my referee." 

"And here's mine," said Maria, pointing to 
her ma, who, having her sleeves up, had evidently 
been summoned away in the midst of her washing. 

^^Now," I said, "go ahead." 

Well, sir, of course Maria had no facts to go 
upon, except that she had found the handkercher 
in my pocket. I tore the case for the prosecution 
all to tatters, and Maria hadn't got a rag to stand 
upon, except the handkercher. 

"Now," I says, "pa, what's your verdict?" 

" Not guilty," he says, without leaving the box. 

" Hear, hear 1" I says ; " and what's yours, 
ma?" 

" Well," she says, talking quite proud, just 
like her daughter, both having been at boarding- 
school, '* I should like to see the handkercher." 

Maria showed her the handkercher. 

"Why," she says, "ifs the finest cambric, 
with real lace round ii It's worth half a guinea^ 
if it's worth a penny." 

*' Very well then, mum^ what Ao you say ?" 
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^' Well," replied Maria's ma, " I say pawn it" 

"Them's my sentiments exactly," I says; 
^^pawn it, and let's have rumpsteak and onions 
finr dinner." 

Maria vowed that her own flesh and blood had 
tamed against her; but when I brought in a 
quartern of rum and a pint and a half of old ale, 
And she'd had a drop, she came round a little, 
and at last agreed to go out and pawn the hand- 
kercher. She got seven-and-sixpence on it, and 
we had a nice bit of hot dinner, and the old 
gentleman got quite convivial, and sang "Away 
with Melancholy," and we passed as pleasant an 
afternoon, sir, as I'd wish to see, 

Arter that, happiness, sir, was restored to my 
domestic hearth; only I couldn't help thinking 
that things was a deal too pleasant to last Maria 
was all sugar, never scolded, never was jealous, 
and was always singing. I couldn't make it out 
at aL Formerly she had despised my line of 
hart, and called my songs nonsense and rubbish ; 
but now she was a-singing of them every day, 
«nd beautiful she sang them too, especially " Lucy 
Neal" and the " Old Folks at Home," which was 
all the go then. I never thought that she had such 
talent 

But what's her little game ? I thought to my- 
sel£ She's dropped the jealousy, and she's dropped 
HbB words, and though she doesn't say much, she's 
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always a-singing, and two or three times when I 
come in unexpected, I caught her putting away 
some finery that she'd been making, as if she 
didn't want me to see it. When I caught her 
hiding that finery, sir, I thought of the young 
man at the tripe-shop. I'll tell you how that was, 
sir. One day, when we had half a peck of peas, 
and Maria was shelling them, she found a shuck 
with nine peas in it. 

" I'll put that over the door,'* she said, " and 
the first man as comes in will be my second 
'usband." 

It was just after we had had a noise about my 
stopping out late that she said this. Well, sir, the 
first person as come in was the young man fi:om 
the tripe-shop ; and Maria says to him, right be- 
fore me, 

" George," she says, " you are destined tOcbe 
my second 'usband." 

I don't mind confessing, sir, that I had a touch 
of the green-eyed monster myself. One afternoon 
when I came in to my bit of dinner, there was no* 
body in the room. I knocked at the door of the 
lodger on the same landing, a young woman in the 
shoe-binding line, and asked if she knew where 
my missus was. " All right," she says ; " she'll 
be with you directly." 

I went back to my room and sat down, and in 
about five minutes the door opened and somebody 
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came in. I looked round and saw before me— 
what do you think, sir? A tall woman, dressed 
in a short red petticoat, with a turban on her 
head, and her face blacked 1 

There was no mistaking that figure-head; it 
was Maria. 

" How do you like me now?" she says. 

" Why, Maria," I says, " whatever are you 
up to?" 

In answer to that, sir, she whips up an old 
tambourine, and strikes up 

" Rosa, Rosa, Sambo come, "^ 

Make a little fire in de back room ; 

Oh, Rose, coal-black Rose, 
I wish I may be burned 
If I don't love Rose." 

And then she did the tambourine with her 
thumb, and jingled it to the time, and banged 
it against her head and elbows, just as if she had 
been bom to it. 

" Wm that suit?" she says. 

'^ Why, Maria," I said to her, quite serious, 
" what does this mean ?" 

" Well," she says, " it means, Joseph, that I 
don't think you draw by yourself; and I'm going 
to help you. What you want," she says, " is the 
fee-male element in your performances." 

" And do you mean to say, Maria, that you're 
going out with me in the streets like that?" 

" Yes," she says, " I do mean to say it In 
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future^ Joseph, where you go, I go. I'm sure 
it will improve the business ; and being with you, 
I can always have my eye upon you." 

And she did go out with me, sir; and that 
was how fee-males was first introduced into the 
nigger-serenading business. Lots of fellows have 
claimed the honour of the inwention ; but it was 
me as did it — ^me and Maria. 

There's lots of fee-males in the profession now, 
but Maria was the first; and if you are in the 
History line, perhaps you will be good enough to 
put it down. 

Tliank you, sir, the same as before, with lemon. 





IV. 

HARD CASE OF THE WORKING 
BRUTES. 

i)HE hard case of the working men at 
all times finds plenty of exponents to 
make it known through the length 
and breadth of the land ; but I am 
not aware that any one has yet discerned, much 
less expounded, the hard case of the working 
brutes. I am about to supply the omission. 

I hold my brief from a cab-horse, which pulled 
me through the snow the other day. As I was 
paying his master (an extortionate dog) the ani- 
mal turned round and looked at me, and^ at a 
single glance, I saw the whole of the hard case in 
his melancholy eye. It was not for himself alone 
that he appealed with that sad but expressive look; 
he spoke also for his fellow-labouring brutes^ the 
cow, the donkey, the sheep, and the pig, and for 
those foreign brethren of his, the elephant and the 
eameL 
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He did not complain of individual wrongs 
(which might be exceptional), but of the inevitable 
lot to which he and all his hard-working tribe 
were decreed, not so much by the design of 
nature as by the insensibility of mankind. I 
think I understand him clearly. 

He has no objection to work for a reasonable 
number of hours every day ; he thinks it right 
that he should have to labour for his living, and 
does not — ^like his master, man — ^regard the neces- 
sity as a curse. Such a thought never entered 
his head. He will not even complain that other 
brutes, such as the dog, the cat, the parrot, and 
the canary-bird, are exempt from useful exertion, 
while he is obliged to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow and his whole body ; though that cir- 
cumstance might very fairly be lirged as an 
aggravation of his wrongs. What he does com- 
plain of is, that he is rarely allowed to see any 
pleasure, and never, on any occasion, gets luxu- 
ries. 

Here is the key to the whole matter. Day 
after day it is com and hay, hay and com — ^no 
other variety, no little made dishes, no dessert, no 
sparkling wine, no choice cigars. Then, when he 
has done his work, we tie him up in his stall and 
keep him there until we want him to go to work 
again. All work and no play for the poor horse ; 
no going out in the evening to relieve his over- 
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taxed energies with a play or a concert, or an har- 
monic supper. No luxuries, no amusements what- 
ever. Puttmg the case to me with that appealing 
look, the working horse says : " How would you 
like it ? — at work all day in the City ; beef and 
mutton, mutton and beef, from one week's end to 
another ; and to bed every night the moment you 
have swallowed your supper. Oh, but you are an 
intelligent animal, you say. Am not / an intelli- 
gent animal ? You yourself are constantly speak- 
ing about the sagacity of the horse, and when you 
want to sell me you call me ' clever.' You are 
quite right, I am clever. Perhaps there is not 
such a very great difference between us in that 
respect, after all. I can carry burdens, I can go 
errands, I can run, leap, and dance, and I under- 
stand what is said to me. It appears to me that I 
only fall short of you in not being able to speak 
and read and write. But these are accomplish- 
ments which have nothing to do with animal en- 
joyments. I have a palate, I have taste — ^why do 
you suppose that I cannot enjoy 21, pate defok grasj 
that I do not appreciate a glass of old port, that I 
take no delight in a sensation drama ? You say I 
am talking nonsense. Well, put it in this way. 
Are there no horse equivalents for these human 
luxuries and amusements ? Look at other brutes, 
which are merely ornamental, while I am useful. 
There is your canary-bird, you give him sugar ; 
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your pet dog, you treat him to cakes and give bim 
cream to lap — ^nay, T have heard of a dog liaving 
roast chicken for dinner; your parrot, to whom 
yon allow the double luxury of indulging in nulB 
and bad language ; your cat, who is penpitted to 
hunt mice and repose after the chase on the draw- 
ing-room sofa. You allow all these brutes luxu- 
ries and pleasures, but you deny them to me." 

It must be admitted that this argument of the 
horse is cogent One can readily see how it 
might be urged on their own behalf by the cow, 
the donkey, the camel, and the elephant. Per- 
haps not so cogently by the last-mentioned animal, 
for somehow or other man has made a pet of him, 
and the more he is petted and the less he has to 
do, the better he is treated. When he works 
hard in his native country, or in any of those 
countries where he is employed as a beast of 
burden, he gets nothing but his food and water ; 
but when he becomes an ornamental animal, with 
nothing to do, he is treated to apples, oranges, and 
biscuits. It is the way of the world. The useless 
classes are always the most pampered. I don't 
know about the cameL I believe he does not 
care about apples, oranges, and biscuits ; but still 
there may be something which he does care about. 
How do we know that he is not passionately fond 
of pine-apples, and a " drop of something" in his 
water? 
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We do not take much pains to consult the 
tastes of our best friends. The fawning syco- 
phantic favourite always gets the best of it The 
horse says: "Look at the dog, the cat, the canary, 
and the parrot, and compare their condition and 
privileges with those of the working brutes," Let 
us look at them. I will take the instance of my 
dog Tiny. I will not call him a pampered menial, 
but a bloated aristocrat. He is an idle dog, ut- 
terly useless ; never does any thing but mischief, 
never hunted any thing in his life but some de- 
fenceless chickens; never caught any thing but the 
distemper, never barks at strangers except in the 
daytime. Yet I lavish every sort of kindness 
upon this dog as if he were the most useful crea- 
ture in my establishment. He is present at every 
meal, and gets tit-bits at every chair; he has 
chicken-bones afterwards on a china plate ; he is 
washed and combed ; he is petted and made much 
of; he is allowed to lie on the best cushions 
and the daintiest rugs ; he is taken out for walks 
and into society, where, with impunity, he gene- 
rally misbehaves himself in one way or other. 
Look at the luxuries which that dog enjoys. He 
has butter to his bread, lumps of sugar, tea and 
cake with it, wine of Oporto — ^he acquired the 
taste during his indisposition, and it has grown 
upon him, so that he makes a beast (no, a human 
being) of himself whenever he gets the chance. 
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In one respect that dog is more fortunate than his 
master. He goes into the very highest society, 
and is received there with open arms. I have 
seen him confabulating with a duke's dog on terms 
of the closest familiarity, when I, his master, dared 
not go up and speak to the duke. 

Then, again, there is my canary-bird. Not 
only is it a regulation of the establishment that he 
shall have fresh seed and water every morning, but 
he has lumps of sugar and dainty bits of green- 
meat thrust between the bars of his cage. His 
house is swept out every day, and his floor care- 
fully sanded ; if he shows the slightest symptoms 
of indisposition, his drink is medicinally impreg- 
nated witli saffron or the oxide of iron. He is a 
privileged person, and he knows it ; he flies down 
upon the breakfast-table and helps himself, and, 
turning up his beak at crumbs, shows a pampered 
preference for sugar. And what return does he 
make for all this? Sings morning, noon, and 
night, until his master is almost deafened with his 
noise. 

The Cat Petted and pampered too. His 
partiality for fish is indulged on every convenient 
occasion. Too idle to catch mice, the mice are 
caught for him, and he makes an easy prey of 
them as they run out of the mouth of the trap. 
He takes his sport like a bloated aristocrat as he 
is ; has his game driven up by beaters to his very 
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feet, in a battue. Every night that eat goes out 
upon the spree, and comes home Heaven knows 
at what hour in the morning ! 

My half-dozen of bantams have every thing 
their own way. I have given over the garden to 
them. They are lords and ladies of all they sur- 
vey there. I cannot have flowers. I cannot have 
vegetables. To humour my bantams, I must have 
nothing but gravel, worms, and insects. If I do 
not go down every morning and feed them upon 
the very best shelled wheat, they march into the 
house and peck at my legs. When the snow 
came on the otlier day, they left their house, as 
not being comfortable enough for them, and in- 
sisted upon roosting on the backs of my best ma- 
hogany chairs, in the dining-room. The noise 
they make when any female member of the com- 
munity lays a ridiculous egg, is dreadful. If I go 
out and beat them they only make more noise ; 
and the moment my back is turned, the cocks all 
set up crowing in token that they have got the 
best of me. They are the artfullest cocks and 
hens I ever knew. They are aware that I am 
flattered by their flying up on the window-sill and 
rapping with their beaks on the glass to call my 
attention when I am busy writing, and they do it 
on all occasions, their reward being some chopped 
meat — they have no objection to their own species 
'—or a handiftd of canary-seed, which they con- 
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aider a dainty. I even indulge those fowls with 
black-beetles, which I take much trouble to catch 
for them with elaborate snares in the back kitchen. 
What thought and cruel ingenuity do I exercise 
on behalf of those bantams 1 I pour some double- 
stout into a deep basin ; I place the basin in the 
back kitchen ; I fix a little wooden ladder to the 
aide of the earthenware wall ; and then I enshroud 
the back kitchen in Cimmerian darkness. The 
beetles, lurking in their holes, smell the double- 
stout (which they instinctively know to be Bar- 
day and Perkins's best), creep cautiously out, 
ascend tlie ladders, and reaching the giddy top of 
the wall, make a false step, and fall into the 
seductive but treacherous abyss. But they are 
not drowned. Such is the refined cruelly of man, 
that he only puts enough double-stout into the 
abyss to tempt his innocent victims to besotted- 
ness. When they recover from the stunning 
effects of their fall, they think they are in the 
beetles' heaven, feeding upon the ambrosia of their 
gods. They wallow in their plentiful cups, and 
sing roaring songs about beetle love and double- 
stout (they call it " rosy wine," of course), and 
think it will be ever thus. But artful and cruel 
man appears in the morning letting in the reflec- 
tive light, and the unhappy beetles know that they 
have been deceived. They cry " Ha, betrayed I" 
and make a rush to scramble up the wall, but are 
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so drank that they all tumble down again. And 
their fate is to be eaten alive and in a state of in- 
toxication by those bloated bantams ! Never did 
Boman emperor enjoy such wild, ruthless, extra- 
vagant, luxurious saturnalia as those fowls. 

All this time my horse is in his stable, my oow 
is in her shed, leading the dullest and most mo- 
notonous of lives, getting no luxuries, seeing no 
pleasure^ but toiling or yielding day after day for 
bare food. I don't think I have visited my horse 
in his stable (to see that he is comfortable) half a 
dozen times in as many years. I don't remember 
treating him to any luxury, except a few handftds 
of clover, and I did not let him have much of that, 
for fear that he should be " blown," which would, 
of course, have imfitted him for dragging me 
about town. Whether the groom gives him suffi- 
cient food or not, whether he has water when he 
requires it, or if he is whipped or beaten when he 
is naturally restive or uneasy, I do not know, and 
I never care to inquire. It is enough for me that 
be is at the door when I want him to do my work. 
Yet I am not insensible to his claims upon my 
consideration. I never over-drive him; I am 
careftd not to keep him standing in the wet or 
cold ; I never, use the whip to him, except in the 
gentlest manner. Indeed, in this respect, I am 
exceedingly tender-hearted. I cannot bear to see 
a horse beaten, and would rather miss a train or 
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an appointment any day than that my horses— 
were it a cab-hack that I had never seen before — 
should be urged along with blows. With all this 
consideration for the animal, I give him over to 
the tender mercies of a groom ; and in the hours 
when he should be well fed and carefully tended, 
I leave him to his fate. Yet I believe that a 
horse can appreciate attentions from his master, 
that he likes to be patted, and spoken to with kind 
words ; that it is a pleasure to him to receive food 
from his master's hand ; that he considers a bis- 
cuit or a bit of bread a great treat. But these 
attentions are lavished upon those improductive 
animals, the dog, the cat, and the pet-bird. The 
hard-working horse, like the hard-working man, 
gets none of them. 

The case of that gracious animal the cow is 
even more pitiable. If a civilised people were to 
lapse into the worship of animals, the cow would 
certainly be their chief goddess. What a fountain 
of blessing is a cow ! She is the mother of beef, 
the source of butter, the original cause of cheese, 
to say nothing of horn-spoons, hair-combs, and 
upper-leathers. A gentle, amiable, ever-yielding 
creature, who has no joy in her family affairs 
which she does not share with man. We rob her 
of her children that we may rob her of her milk, 
and we only care for her that the robbery may be 
perpetuated. How little do we Londoners think 
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of these patient, devoted animals — to which we 
owe so many necessaries and comforts — tied up 
by the neck in close, fonl, stiving sheds, feeding 
upon hard dry food, and never seeing the green 
fields, or breathing pure country air, from one 
year's end to another ! How little do their owners 
think of them, or care for them, until some epi- 
demic disease appears among them ! Then, and 
not tiU then, is our solicitude awakened — ^not, 
however, for the ill-used, long-sufiering cow, but 
for our own selfish selves. 

Perhaps if we were to pet our useful hard- 
working animals more, we should be more worthy 
of the name of a humane people, and find it both 
to our credit and our advantage. 





i 




V. 
HIPPED IN HOXTON. 

N walking about certain districts of this 
great wilderness of brick and mortar, 
notliing strikes me so much, or puzzles 
me so much, as the vast number of 
first-class mansions London contains. Leaving 
Belgravia, the acknowledged head - quarters of 
wealth and magnificence, out of the question, 
go to Bayswater, Brixton, Paddington, Netting 
Hill, ay, even to modest Camden Town, you 
may wander for miles among houses of almost 
palatial dimensions. There is no end of such 
houses; and as you pass them, say about six in 
the evening, and catch a glimpse of their well- 
appointed kitchens, where servants are preparing 
elaborate dinners at blazing fires, and behold 
spacious dining-rooms and snowy damask and 
glittering plate, you will assuredly fall to won- 
dering who the people are who occupy those 
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grand hoaaes, and above all, where their money 
comes from. In all the districts I have mentioned 
you may walk for hours among houses whose oc- 
cupiers must spend at the very least a thousand 
a-year; while many of them must expend five 
times that amount. Now, who are these people ? 
— the thousands and tens of thousands who inhabit 
those fine houses, and drive their broughams and 
their carriages, and are clad in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day ? They are 
too genteel for brass plates ; but if you make in- 
quiries at the greengrocer's in the back street, or 
at ihe public-house in the mews, or of the page- 
boy tripping along to order cream for the cofiee, 
you will probably learn that Brown lives in one, 
Jones in another, Bobinson in a third. Snooks in 
a fourth, and so on. They are people you never 
heard of before in your life ; that no one ever heard 
of, or ever will hear of, out of the narrow circle in 
which Brown, Jones, and Bobinson move. 

This annoys me sometimes, frets me, and makes 
me — not envious, for I would not exchange places 
with Brown or Jones for all the wealth of the Indies, 
but discontented. 

Suppose I were to say that I am a person who 
has been heard of, that I have earned public fame 
and public honour, and that if I were to mention 
my name here thousands would recognise me, and 
be able to tell who I am and what I have done. 
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Suppose this, I say, and then imagine my reflec- 
tions sometimes when I am walking home to my 
eight-roomed cottage in Hoxton through these 
magnificent squares and crescents tenanted by 
these nameless persons, every one of them sitting 
in an easy-chair drinking 'twenty port. 

I don't say there is any thing wrong about it; 
but now and then it strikes me as being rather odd 
and almost paradoxical. I have written the poem 
of the day, or painted the picture of the day, and 
here I am in my eight-roomed house at Hoxton, 
while Brown, who is the Lord knows who, and 
does the Lord knows what, resides in that first- 
class family mansion in Tybumia. Let me write 
or paint for the next forty years as fast as ever I 
can, and as well as ever I can, and to the very 
best advantage, and I shall never be able to get 
beyond Brown. A legion of equally nameless 
Joneses and Bobinsons will still be several stories 
above me. 

Understand me, I am not repining, I am not 
discontented, I am very snug here in Hoxton. 
I have plenty in my pantry, plenty in my coal- 
cellar, a feather-bed — such a feather-bed ! it was 
my grandmother's, and has been stufiFed with the 
feathers of many generations of fowls, bred, reared, 
killed, and eaten in the family — and I have a bin 
of " 'sixty" port, which is cheering nevertheless. 
Moreover I have tolerably good health. Li fact, 
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I have the capaeiiy for enjoyment, and the means 
of enjoyment, and I do enjoy myself thoroughly. 
I am thankful every day of my life for the many 
mercies of Heaven, which I often think are far 
more than I deserve, or have any right to expect. 

Still those nobodies in the roomy and desirable 
&mily mansions vex me. If they were dukes, or 
lords, or bankers, or well-known merchants, or 
well-known anybodies, I could forgive them. I 
could look at their mansions and say, " All right ; 
you are quite entitled to this sort of thing. You 
are eminent ; you came over with the Conqueror, 
or you lent Grovemment money, or did something 
or other to gain distinction. You may not have 
come by your wealth honestly ; but no matter ; if 
you are thieves you are distinguished thieves. 
You are somebodies. I should as soon think of 
quarrelling with you for having fine houses, as I 
should with coal-heavers for wearing fantail hats. 
The thing fits." But those thousands and thou- 
sands of nobodies. Where do they come from ? 
Where do they belong to? Who were their 
£Eithers and mothers, and what sort of houses did 
they live in ? Not in houses of this magnificent 
sort; for such houses did not exist in outlying 
quarters of the town a quarter of a centuiy ago. 
There was but one scanty Belgravia then in Lon- 
don ; now there are a crowded half-dozen. When 
I am out of humour, and happen to be wandering 
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amoi^ the palaces of Brown, Jones, and Bobinscn, 
I am apt to say to myself, " What's the good of 
being able to scale Parnassus, and mount to the 
topmost steps of the Temple of Fame, if I am 
obliged to hide my illustrious head in Hoxton? 
Although the trumpet of Fame is blowing a loud 
fimfaronade for me all day long, I am not equal to 
a mansion in Tybumia. Yet there are thousands 
for whom Fame never blew a note, who come into 
possession of grand houses, and hold state in them 
aa if by divine right" 

One day lately, when I was in a very bad hu- 
mour, I was passing the palace of Jones. There 
was a handsome carriage waiting at the door, and 
presently Jones himself came down the steps, as- 
sisted by a footman, and entered it Jones's hair 
was slightly gray, but he had a plump ruddy 
face, and looked like a person who enjoyed him- 
self. Seeing that Jones was going out for his plea- 
sure at three o'clock in the afternoon, I thought it 
probable that he had nothing else to do on the 
£Bioe of the earth but enjoy himself. This maq^ 
thought I to myself, is a sort of Fortonatus. 
Whenever he puts his hand in his pocket he finds 
money there. He is not obliged to make an effort 
to obtain it He toils not, neither does he spin ; 
yet he is magnificent, and has all the pleasures of 
the world at his command. Now the aggravating 
Section about this is, that if Jones did toil and 
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spin, he wouldn't be half bo well off as he is. What 
enconragement is there for me to go home — to 
Hoxton — and rack my brain, when ail my best 
efforts are not eqnal in substantial result to Jones's 
doing nothing I I write a tragedy ; he has but to 
write a cheque. This undistinguished Jones is 
my bloated aristocrat. When I see him lolling in 
his carriage, clinking the sovereigns in all his 
pockets, I feel ready for the barricades. I mut- 
ter between my teeth, "Down with the bloated 
Joneses I" 

I ask, again, where do all these common peo- 
ple get their money ? How should it be such an 
easy thing for them, and such a difficult thing for 
me? How provokingly cool they are over it! 
But if I, after a hard struggle, obtain possession 
of a hundred pounds or so, I am as nervous as 
possible until I get it safely into the bank. And 
even then my mind is not at rest. What if the 
bank should break ! If I had five thousand pounds 
instead of five hundred to my account, I feel cer- 
tain I should never trouble myself about the stabi- 
liiy of the bank. This is what I envy — not wealth 
itself, but its potentiality. 

When I saw Jones in his carriage roll off from 
his door, I went my way in a very ill humour. I 
don't know that I wanted any thing that day. All 
was right at Hoxton; no duns nor disagreeables 
of any kind. I had seen my name in the papers ; 
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"rising' young man, rapidly reaching the top 
round of the ladder" (one paper said I had reached 
it abeady) ; it was a very fine day ; I was in very 
good health; I had several loose sovereigns in 
my pocket; and for that day, and several more 
if I chose, I had nothing to do but enjoy myself. 
Still, I was hipped and out of humour. When I 
had wandered about for many hours among the 
gay scenes of the West-end, seeking imalloyed 
pleasure and finding it not, I turned into a famous 
supper-room, where digestion is promoted by min- 
strelsy. I had heard that to sit in this room and 
eat chops and baked potatoes while a tuneful 
choir, inspu'ed by the divine Nine, sing glees and 
madrigals, was to compass the very round and top 
of human enjoyment I had heard that those chops 
and potatoes, accompanied by the lyre, were medi- 
cine for the mind diseased ; that they were potent 
to raze out the written trouble of the brain, and 
cleanse the stuff that weighs upon the heart. Re- 
membering these things, I said to myself, "If a 
man should need an antidote to poisoned thoughts, 
this should be the shop where he may procure it" 
I entered, and encountered the good Apothe- 
cary. His looks were not meagre; his weeds 
were not tattered. On the contrary, he had a 
very jolly rubicund fece, and wore a most unex- 
ceptionable surtout. He smiled, shook me by the 
hand, gave me snuff from a chest (box is not the 
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Word), and called me his dear boy. The pam in 
my temper was vanishing at the very sight of the 
good Apothecary. Ere the medicinal chop and 
potato were set before me that pain departed. 
Yes, yes ; I am willing to own it. Phillis is my 
only joy ; and so warm is my heart becoming un- 
der the influence of the good Apothecary's potions^ 
that I am ready, notwithstanding my entire and 
unalterable attachment to Phillis, to make an ap- 
pointment with my pretty Jane to meet me, meet 
me in the willow-glen while the bloom is upon 
the rye ; to sing Oh that a Dutchman's draught 
should be; Hail, smiling mom ; Hie me to the oak ; 
ask (without the slightest expectation of a reply) 
what he shall have who killed the deer ; bless the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, the rest of the royal 
. family, and all mankind. I am becoming recon- 
ciled to Hoxton, when suddenly my eye fidls upon 
an elderly gentleman at one of the tables. It is 
Jones. 

He is sitting drinking claret out of a crystal 
goblet, smoking a very choice cigar — I know it 
by the ash — and listening to the music with his 
eyes shut I notice that his clothes are fine and 
rich ; his fingers are covered with sparkling rings ; 
his cambric shirt-fi^ont is ablaze with three daz- 
zling brilliants. He is enjoying himself at every 
pore. I can see it by the quiet way he puffs his 
cigar, by the gusto with which he sips his Lafitte, 
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by the artftd and knowing way — ^practised Syba- 
rite ! — ^in which he keeps his eyes gently closed, 
that his ears may not be distracted &om their 
draughts of delight Bloated Jones I hated mem- 
ber of a nameless but pampered dass I At the 
very sight of Jones, Hoxton starts up before me 
in all its meanness and loathsomeness. Look at 
him ! how he wallows in pleasure I What a power 
of enjoyment he has ! I feel certain that if he 
were to give me one of those choice cigars of his, 
I could not extract half the enjoyment &om it that 
he does ; I could not find half the flavour in the 
Lafitte. And see how tlioroughly he enjoys the 
music ; never opens his eyes for a moment ; but 
listens, listens, while his face beams with an ex- 
pression of the most exquisite pleasure. By and 
by, when he has had his fill of delight, he will roll 
home in his luxurious carriage, while I — ^Ahl I 
see he is about to go now. He has thrown away 
the end of his cigar, and is putting on his gloves. 
A gentleman from the other end of the table comes 
forward with his hat and stick. The gentleman is 
evidently Jones's servant, his butler, or his valet. 
Fancy that I The gentleman hands Jones his hat 
and gold-headed walking-stick, and takes him by 
the arm. Bloated, pampered nobody! The waiters 
are making way for him as he passes along ; the 
gentlemen at the tables are rising to draw their 
phairs out of his way. 
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" Is he so very distinguished a person, then?" 
I ask. 

" Oh no," is the reply, " but the poor old gen- 
tleman is BLIND." 

Blind I Let me go home to Hoxton and say 
my prayers. 





VL 
FATHERS. 

^IME, who is the Edax rerum, has be- 
come most voracious in this, the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Pre- 
vious to the era of the " latter half" 
he was in no hurry over his meals. He masti- 
cated his victuals well, and fully digested one dish 
before he attacked another. But now, as if he 
were getting gluttonous in his old age, he gobbles 
up the whole feast the moment it is set before 
him. It is really alarming to see that old man 
with the scythe sitting at a bench, outside the 
Half-way House, devouring pounds of the world's 
sausages and quarter^i loaves, as if he were eating 
for a wager ! It makes one quite nervous to look 
at him. What if he should over-eat himself, up- 
set the sand-glass, and die of a surfeit — ^thus put- 
ting an end at once to himself and the century I 
When the old gentleman first began to be glut- 
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tonous he made a light meal of the most substan- 
tial things. Stage-coaches were a wafer, which 
he took one morning with his cup of coflFee ; rotten 
boroughs, and the system thereto pertaining, were 
a game-pasty (rather high), which he disposed of 
at lunch ; the wooden walls of old England, that 
pikce de resistance under which his board had so 
long groaned, was polished off to the last morsel 
at dinner ; commercial duties were a thin slice of 
bread-and-butter for his tea; and religious dis- 
abiUties served him for a light supper. And he 
had little snacks between whiles. 

Mark how he snapped up the old-fashioned 
father at a mouthftd. There is not a vestige, of 
him left. He is clean gone: high-collared coat, 
short waistcoat, strapped pantaloons, shirt-frill, 
bunch of seals and all. There is not so much as 
a brass button of him remaining. 

The old patriarchal father, who began with 
Abraham, lasted a long time ; he was such a very 
tough morsel, I suppose, that Edax could not 
make up his mind to tackle him until he was 
fairly obliged, by the terms of his wager, to 
dear him off the plate. This being a fast, go- 
ahead, flippant, unbelieving, irreverent age, no 
one will be either surprised or shocked if I ex- 
press the opinion that the old-fashioned father 
was a bit of a humbug. I don't think he meant 
to be a humbug; but the nature of his position 
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imposed upon him a certain deportment, which 
he was bomid by the law and custom of society 
to maintain. 

The patriarchs of old treated their sons as part 
of their chattels, and were rather their lords and 
masters than their " affectionate parents." This 
phrase is, in itself, a witness to the fact that the 
patriarchal rendering of the popular part of father 
was adhered to until very recent times. Children, * 
writing home from school, address their fathers 
and mothers as their " dear parents." In Lord 
Chesterfield's time, this would have been regarded 
as an undue familiarity. Indeed, for long after 
that elegant but mortal lord made his final bow 
to the world, a boy was accustomed to address 
his father as "Honoured Sir," and his mother 
as " Honoured Madam." A father, then, was a 
sort of Jove to his children. The high, solemn, 
and severe pinnacle upon which he sat marked 
him out as a being of a superior order. Love was 
not so much his attribute as justice. No Magna 
Charta, nor bill of rights, nor habeas corpus, 
had invaded the sphere of his dominion. He was 
judge, jury, witness, and executioner, all in one. 
The good mother, Queen Phih'ppa, might plead 
for the offenders; but their pardon was granted 
to her as a favour, not as a right I am not very 
old, but I can remember the time when ahnost 
every father in Great Britain kept a strap, or a 
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oane, for the special purpose of correcting his 
children* I had one of the kindest, fondest, most 
indulgent fathers that ever boy was blessed with ; 
but, in accordance with the paternal custom, which 
prevailed even at the time of the Reform Bill, he 
]^ept a three-tailed strap for the castigation of hi$ 
boys. I was rarely punished with it; but I can 
remember every feature of that strap as vividly 
and distinctly as if it were now hanging up before 
me on that nail, where it so long hung over our 
heads, like the sword of Damocles. I can count 
the (9^cks in its tails, one of which was shorter 
than the others, and gave the idea of a little finger 
on a three-fingered hand. It is not because this 
strap made an impression, physical or moral, upon 
jne, that I can remember it so distinctly, but be- 
cause it was an institution. I associate it with the 
household gods, with the eight-day clock, the baro- 
meter, and the family Bible. There was a writer 
und grainer's flourish at the end of the table of the 
Ten Commandments in church, and that flourish 
w:as in the likeness of the strap. In my eyes, the 
one was as much an institution as the other. 

We all remember how these fathers treated us. 
-They loved us, of course, and were proud of us ; 
but it was not the paternal thing to show that they 
entertained those natural, and therefore undigni-- 
fied, sentiments towards us. We were kept under. 
We w^re taught, like servants and humble der 
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pendents, to know our place, which was the 
nursery. We were not allowed to sit at table 
with our parents. We dined at another hour of 
the day, the governess or the housekeeper pre- 
siding at the head of the table. Our food was in- 
ferior to that which was reserved for our parents ; 
our dress, too, was inferior. In many parts of the 
country corduroy was the badge of all our tribe. 
We went into the grand apartment, the paternal 
Star-Chamber, to make obeisance to our parents, 
as people go to court We had our feces washed 
and our hair brushed for the solemn occasion, and 
we were carefully tutored to make bows and say 
** please." How many times, when in the im- 
petuosity of my filial affection I have rushed into 
the grand apartment, have I been challenged with 
" Where's your bow, sir ?" When I have had to 
return to the door and bob my head and scrape my 
foot on the carpet. Publicly, in church, we were 
told that God made us; privately, in the family 
circle, we were informed that we came from 
London in a box, or were found in the parsley- 
bed. 

These fathers conducted themselves towards 
their children as if they, the children, were a 
lower class, — a dangerous class, which it was ne- 
cessary to suppress and keep down, lest it should 
obtain universal sufirage and swamp the paternal 
class altogether. This conduct was, in fact, an ap- 
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plication of the prevailing principle of Toryism to 
the affairs of the family circle. Our fathers re- 
sisted the intellectual development of their chil- 
dren as they resisted the Eeform Bill. There is 
possibly more analogy between the cases than we 
suspect. A parent who allowed his boys to sit at 
table with him, and mix on terms of intellectual 
equality with his grown-up relations, was regarded 
as a dangerous innovator — a demagogue in do- 
mestic policy. Boys treated in this rational man- 
ner were spoken of as " spoilt ;" and the good old 
conservative 'father pitied them, and prophesied 
that they would never do any good in the world. 
In 1831, Lord John Russell was a political father 
" spoiling" his children in this way. 

The sovereign recipe for managing boys, 
which descended from generation to generation, 
and passed from one to another, was expressed in 
a very few words : " Be severe with them." That 
was the golden rule. Never let a boy contradict 
you; never let him answer again; don't allow 
him to have an opinion of his own ; don't let him 
talk about matters which he does not understand ; 
and it was considered that boys had no business 
to understand any thing that belonged to the prac- 
tical affairs of life. Let them learn geography at 
school, and know how to describe the boundaries ; 
but don't let them know better than you about the 
natural products of Peru. What can a boy know 
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about guano and its chemical properties ? Let him 
go and learn his lessons ; let him learn to say, like 
a parrot, by what countries or seas Peru is bounded 
on the north and the south, and the east and the 
west; but don't let him presume to teach his 
father how to grow turnips. 

The severity of some of the old-fashioned 
fathers was positively brutal. With full warrant 
from high and venerable authorities, they carried 
the maxim, " Spare the rod and you spoil the 
child," to the extent of thrashing their boys within 
an inch of their lives. I remember a very worthy, 
well-intentioned father, who used to horsewhip his 
boys first, and then duck them in the horse-pond. 
Those boys, and many more whom I knew, were 
punished with a severity which would not now be 
sanctioned towards convicts. I have seen children 
crouch and cower like dogs in the presence of 
their fathers, furtively and in a shrinking way 
Watching their faces for an indication of anger. 
I remember a boy who, whenever he was spoken 
to by his affectionate paternal parent, always lifled 
up his elbow in an attitude of defence. It had be- 
come a habit with him. A word was suggestive 
of a blow ; and he was ever ready with his elbow 
in case of accidents. Such was the faith of those 
fathers in the virtues of the rod, that they would 
allow others to punish their children, and some- 
times be guilty of the exquisite cruelty of sending a 
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boy to school with a letter containing injunctiomi 
to the schoolmaster to give the bearer a sound 
flogging. 

This old-fashioned father — ^who has died uni- 
versally unregretted— Twod^ up for the character. 
You could tell a father of real life as readily ad 
you can tell the stage king by his brass crown 
and his fur tippet. The paternal " make-up" was 
severe. It included a coat with a great deal of 
collar, a hat with a great deal of crown, a shirt 
with a great deal of frill, a watch with a great 
deal of seal, and a walking-stick with a great 
deal of tassel. It was not until he actually be- 
came a father that he thought it necessary to 
appear in this guise. In his bachelor days he 
was smart enough and gay enough, both in his 
manner and attire ; but no sooner was it an- 
nounced to him that he was a father than he 
put on severe looks and severe clothes. Where 
he got that wonderful top-heavy hat, that looked 
as if it had a suit of clothes packed up in the 
crown of it ; that formidable frill, resembling the 
dorsal fin of a pike in full charge upon its ene- 
mies;, that seal, so huge and imposing that it 
might have satisfied a lord chancellor; that tas- 
sel; that bastion of a collar; — where he got all 
these paternal "properties" I never could dis- 
cover. But he did get them ; he thought it in- 
Gtunbent upon him to get them ; and when lie put 
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them on he put on with them the severe aspect of 
the family Jove. How our mothers, even in their 
coal-scuttle bonnets and leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
could love him, and have any admiration for him, 
I never could understand. I am inclined to think 
that it was the Reform Bill which first undermined 
this monumental father. Indeed, I believe that 
the Reform Bill has been the cause of " all the 
mischief," as some folks call it — including that 
leakage which has nearly caused the wreck of 
Noah's ark. I feel sure that if there had been 
no Reform Bill we should still be eating our beef- 
steaks with three-pronged steel forks, and light- 
ing our matches by plunging them into bottles of 
phosphorus. 

The monumental father, who was first under- 
mined by the Reform Bill, began to topple over 
about the time when penny postage was adopted. 
It was not that he was ashamed to wear a hat like 
that and a frill like that when a letter could be 
sent from one end of the kingdom to the other for 
a penny ; but it was because his boys began to see 
that he was an incongruity, an anomaly, and an 
anachronism. No ; papa did not march with the 
times ; and the young hopeftd, who did, began to 
call him ^' Guv'nor." No more " Honoured Sir" 
now in the school-letters. Boys were grown taller 
for their age, and could reach to their fathers' 
hearts. Hearts, indeed, came into vogue in place 
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of hats and coats and frills, and such-like attri- 
butes of patemiiy. Nature, so long tied and 
bound, managed to free some of her limbs from 
the cords of the senseless custom which had so 
long restrained her. When her arms were loosed, 
it was only like herself that she should embrace 
her child. 

The British father has imdergone a great me- 
tamorphosis of late years. He has relaxed his old 
severity of aspect, and become more human. He 
plays Jove no longer ; he has cast aside his tinfoil 
thimderbolts, and come down from his pasteboard 
Olympus. He stands confessed a man — a man 
with the same heart and the same sympathies as 
those which animate the breasts of boys. It may 
be said that children have compelled their auto- 
cratic fathers to give them a constitution. When 
they know how to use a knife and fork — ^which 
is their qualification for the franchise— they are 
allowed to sit at the same table with their parents. 
They are permitted to have a voice in the house, 
and to exercise their right respectftdly to think and 
have opinions of their own. Love and sympathy 
and intelligent communion have taken the place of 
a cold and senseless severity; and children, who 
formerly were little better than mechanical dolls, 
to be pushed up and down a stick like monkeys, 
or squeezed for a bark, like toy-dogs, are freed 
from artificial restraints, and their intelligence is 
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allowed to expand with the natural growth of their 
minds and bodies. 

No human system is perfect ; and in treating of 
Boys in these pages, I have ventured to express the 
of fear that children might be forced on too rapidly. 
Q3iis is a danger to be guarded against ; but it is 
easy to guard against incidental dangers when the 
iundamental system is based on sound and ra- 
tional principles. And there is no doubt that the 
relations which now subsist between parents and 
children are more in accordance with nature and 
reason than they have ever been at any previous 
period of the world's wisdom. 





VIL 
MOTHERS. 

^OME one has said, that a young mother 
is the most beautiful thing in nature. 
Why qualify it? Wliy young? Are 
not all mothers beautiful? The sen- 
timental outside beholder may prefer youth in 
the pretty picture ; but I am inclined to think that 
sons and daughters, who are most intimately con- 
cerned in the matter, love and admire their mothers 
most when they are old. How suggestive of some- 
thing holy and venerable it is when a person talks 
of his " dear old mother" I Away with your minc- 
ing "mammas" and "mam-mas," suggestive 
only of a fine lady, who deputes her duties to a 
nurse, a drawing-room maternal parent, who is 
a&aid to handle her offspring for fear of spoiling 
her fine new gown I Give me the homely mother, 
the arms of whose love are all-embracing, who is 
beautiful always, whether old or young, whether 
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arrayed in satin, or modestly habited in bomba- 
zine. Though I shall presently glorify aunts some- 
what at the expense of mothers, I am not insen- 
sible to the supreme claims which the latter have 
upon our love, our gratitude, and our respect 
There are more ways than one of looking at things; 
and there are many aspects of mothers which are 
entirely beautiful. 

Maternal love is a mystery which human rea- 
son can never fathom. It is altogether above 
reason ; it is a holy passion, in which all others 
are absorbed and lost It is a sacred flame on the 
altar of the heart, which is never quenched. That 
it does not require reason to feed it and keep it 
alive is witnessed in the instinctive maternal love 
which pervades all animal nature. Every one must 
have instinctively felt the aptness of the scriptural 
illustration of maternal solicitude, which likens a 
great love to a hen, which gathers her chickens 
under her wing. The hen's maternal care, so pa- 
tient, so unselfish, is a miniature replica of Na- 
ture's greatest work. No doubt it is carried on 
and on ad infinitum^ until we want a microstjope 
to see it. There are myriads of anxious mothers 
in a leaf, whose destiny is to live for a single day 
and then die for ever; as there are millions of 
anxious mothers in the human family whose span 
of hfe is threescore years and ten, with a glorious 
etemiiy lying beyond. The mother is the main- 
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spring of all nature, the fountain of all pure love, 
iilie first likeness on earth of God himself. Man 
did not deserve to have the first entry into the 
garden of Eden. Bums, with his great sympa- 
thetic soul, seems to have felt this when he sang 
of Dame Nature, 

" Hep 'prentice han' 
She tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 1" 

It was the only way of explaining the matter while 
adhering to the Mosaic history. If I were a fol- 
lower of Dr. Colenso, and ventured to interpret 
these things in my own way, I should say that if 
the writer of that history had been a woman, she 
would have brought Eve on the scene first and 
devoted a rib to Adam ; and if I were a French- 
man, I should say, that it was not polite of Adam 
to take the pas of a lady. But I am neither, and 
I will say none of these things ; for I am 

" Orthodox, orthodox, 
Wha cam* in wi' John Knox ;" 

and I will not sound an alarm to my conscience 

with any " heretic blast," whether it come from 

the "west" or the south. I will not even say 

that 

'' What is nae sense maun be nonsense.** 

The theory that we derive our intellectual 
qualities from our mothers, while we are in- 
debted to our fathers only for our physical attri- 
butes, is most agreeable to all the natural instincts 
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of man. It is so rational a theory that one won- 
ders why those clever old fellows the " ancients'* 
did not perceive it It is upon this theory that we 
trace the genius of our great men to the influence 
of their mothers. The same theory, taken in- 
versely, would also account for the fact that great 
men very rarely have great sons. Genius is not 
hereditary through the fathers, but through the 
mothers. The popular perception of this law of 
nature finds expression in the common remark 
that a child is " the image of his father," and 
has the " amiable disposition of his mother ;" or 
perhaps vice versa as to the disposition. 

It is not altogether because our mothers are of 
the "gentler" sex that we fly to them for sym- 
pathy instead of to our fathers. It is because 
there ia a more intimate relationship between 
us, because the strings of our nature are more 
in unison ; because we are more nearly flesh of 
their flesh, and blood of their blood. In the old 
patriarchal times the father was the principal per-^ 
son, the sole and undivided head of the family. 
The mother was a secondary person altogether. 
One cannot help feeling that the mothers of the 
Old Testament occupied a somewhat undignified 
position in the family. The state of afiairs in 
patriarchal society is fiilly explained when we call 
to mind that the head of the family was generally 
a "sad Turk." 
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It is a fact, which may not be generally known, 
that a remnant of the patriarchal system still 
lingers in the midst of the new dispensation which 
inculcates love and equaliiy. And the country (of 
all countries in the world) where this autocratic 
paternal government is to be met with is Scotland.' 
In the Catholic countries of Europe, the love and 
duty of children centre in the mother. In Spain, 
Italy, and Germany, and particularly in France, 
the mother is the guiding star of the family. The 
German mother is a sacred idea; the French 
mother is a poetical one. When a Frenchman 
gets sentimental, he never fails to rave about bis 
mother. When he goes into battle, he invokes 
the name of " ma mire.'*'* When he lies dying on 
the field, his last words are for " mxi mkre*'*^ When 
he escapes this fate and returns to France vic- 
torious, his first desire is to embrace ^* ma m^m'* 
When he gets tipsy — which, to his credit, is sel* 
dom — ^he maunders about ^'wu mire.'*'* Toujow^ 
ma mh*e! The Grerman is not so high-flown on 
the subject, but possibly he is more in earnest iu 
his affection. When you meet him abroad in the 
world, he has always pleasant recollections of hifif 
"moder" to impart to you. How rarely you 
bear him talk about his " fader" I 

As you come north, however, among Celts, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians, the father rises in 
importance and the mother sinks. I cannot he- 
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lieve that race is the sole cause of this diflference 
in feeling; for while in Scotland you find the 
father preeminent in the afiections of the children, 
in Ireland it is the mother who attracts the largest 
share of attachment In England the mother is 
of less importance than in France, less even than 
in Ireland. This may be explained partly by the 
difierence in religion, partly by the laws of suc- 
cession and primogeniture. In the Catholic reli- 
gion, the maternal idea is quite as sacred as the 
paternal one, while it has the additional attributes 
of humanity imparted to it The Virgin Mary, 
with the Saviour of the World at her breast, is the 
ever present symbol of maternal origin and ma- 
ternal love. In Protestant England this is want- 
ing to the great mass of the people ; and the aris- 
tocracy, who set the fashion even in social habits, 
inculcate the idea of inheritance from the father, 
naturally inviting duty, if not love, towards the 
male head of the family. In English aristocratic 
society it matters little — so far as name and pro- 
perty are concerned — ^who your mother is. She 
may be a washerwoman or a dancing-girl. You, 
the eldest son, are as much a Duke and a Mont- 
morency as if your mother had been a scion of the 
noblest house in the land. It is your father from 
whom you get all your glory and all your posses- 
sions. Such is the subordination of the sons of 
the aristocratic classes to the paternal idea, that 
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they will even take their polities from their fathers 
against their own convictions. In a purely do- 
mestic way, however, the English mother occupies 
a most honourable position. She is loved, re- 
spected, and looked up to; and the usages of 
socieiy, no less than the dictates of natural re- 
verence, establish her claim to the most delicate 
and chivalrous consideration. In one department 
of the household she is all supreme. 

This is not quite the case in Scotland. The 
Scotch father is sternly patriarchal The wife 
is in a great measure subordinate to him even 
in domestic matters. In England and Ireland, 
and indeed in most other Christian countries, the 
children take their religion and their piety from 
their mothers ; in Scotland they take them from 
their fathers. This is chiefly to be obsened among 
the middle and lower classes. You will find many 
Scotch households in the rural districts, whore the 
father is a sort of potentate in his house. He has 
the best room, the best chair, the best knife and 
fork, the silver spoon. The tit-bits and the luxu- 
ries are reserved for him. His wife speaks of him 
with awe and reverence, and calls him " Mister," 
even to her own relations. When this majestic 
father expresses his views, his wife sits mum, 
never daring to put in a word. K he bo given 
to religion, he will have his way in that ; if he 
be given to whisky-toddy, he will have his way in 

G 
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that also. He will decide the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, and equally determine for himself how 
many tumblers are good for him after dinner. 
Education, I fancy, is at the bottom of this Scotch 
singularity. The men are better educated than 
the women. Intellectually they are not com- 
panions for each other. The result of this state 
of things is, that the children '' take to" the father 
rather than to the mother. You will rarely see 
ft Scotch boy kissing his mother ; yet it is common 
to see him caressing his father. I believe that, 
if a Scotch father and mother were to come out 
from their home to seek fortune elsewhere, and 
one were to turn to the right and the other to the 
left, the children would, in most cases, follow the 
fiither. In Ireland and France, I believe they 
would follow the mother. In England, probably 
spme would follow the father and some the mother. 
But the influence in each case would be different. 
Yet in all Christian countries the primary idea 
of a mother is one that instinctively associates 
itself with love and tenderness and sympathy. 
However important the father may make himself, 
there are matters which he cannot assist us in. 
We may consult him on the affairs of life and 
die world, but it is to the mother that we go for 
advice, sympathy, and consolation in the affairs 
of the heart and the sensibilities. It is on her 
bosom that we pillow the weary head, into her 
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ear that we pour the tale of our soul's woe, from 
her Kps that we hear the sweet spoken words of 
comfort and consolation* 

And how litde can we return to her for all 
her patience with us, all her care, all her love fot 
us I When we are young unfledged birds in the 
nest, we cling close to her, taking her warm breast 
and her protecting wings as our birtlu'ight — as 
yet imconscious of our debt of gratitude. And 
when our feathers grow, we fly away and leave 
her— fly away to build nests of our own. We 
pass from one care to another, never sharing it, 
but always the objects of it 

When we consider what the life of a mother 
is from first to last, we should learn to be grateftd, 
and strive to show our gratitude. It seems almost 
a hard doctrine that a man should leave his mother 
and cleave to his wife. As a matter of social polity, 
it may be necessary that he should do so ; but in 
purity and sacredness, no love can exceed that 
which a man feels for liis mother. No other love 
should be allowed to interfere with this. It is 
the love of Heaven itself. 

When we reflect upon what mothers have to 
endure, we may allow that novelists are right in 
making the culminating point of happiness the 
marriage of their heroines. After that their trouble 
begins. Man, in his self-importance, has applied 
the proverb to himself; but it should be, " When 
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a woman marries her trouble begins," It is she 
who feels the needles and pins of life. Man it 
is, rather, who sharpens their points. Woman's 
18 a subjective life from first to last. No man 
knows what a woman suffers in bearing and bring- 
ing up a family of children. Only Heaven knows 
— Heaven which has endowed her with that won- 
drous love which redeems her existence from being 
an intolerable slavery. And when the task is 
done, and the children have gone forth into the 
world, how hard it is to be left alone with a ftdl 
heart ! — with love still warm and sympathy still 
unexhausted. Ah me I ah me ! my heart bleeds 
when I think of the widowed mother wafting her 
loving thoughts across the seas upon the wings 
of sighs, nursing us again in thought, fondling 
us once more in the arms of her imagination. 
This is the mother's fate often; the fitther's sel- 
dom. The father, when he becomes a widower, 
is never too old to begin his life all over again. 
The mother, in most cases, holds the old love too 
sacred to pollute it with another. She is content 
to live upon the memories of the past — ^to wait 
patiently until God calls her to that land where 
the love of the mother is known, though there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 




VIIL 
BOUNCING BOYS. 

^HAT clever fellows the rising gene- 
ration of boys ought to be when 
they grow up I What splendid op- 
portunities they are having com- 
pared to those which fell in the way of the boys of 
the last age I The familiar playthings of the boys 
of to-day are the applications of arts and sciences, 
which the last generation scarcely dreamed of, 
and which the most thoughtful men of the time 
spent their whole lives, and sometimes broke their 
hearts, in the endeavour to fathom and discover. 
All these problems of science and art, then so 
hopelessly meshed and knotted, the boys of this 
day can imloose familiar as the laces of their bal- 
moral boots — I will not say garters, for in these 
advanced and elastic times such adjuncts of dress 
have become obsolete, even for the purposes of 
metaphor. The Shakespeare of the fiiture will 
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not havo such simple things as garters to deal with 
when he wishes to show how easily some accom- 
plished modern can unloose the Gordian knot. 
Henceforth, Puck and his girdle will he a fool 
to the Atlantic telegraph. ,But as to these modem 
boys — ^boys who are bom, christened, breeched, 
and married, and set up in life all in a trice ! — 
those boys take away my breath. I wonder some- 
times if they can possibly be of the same genus as 
the boys with whom I associated when I myself 
was a boy. I paid a visit lately to a gentleman in 
the country, and in going over the house to view 
its lions I was shown into a room where my host's 
boys printed a weekly newspaper for tJieir own 
amusement/ There were all the appliances of a 
printing-oflSce — cases, galleys, rules, imposing- 
stones, and presses; and two young gentlemen, 
whose united ages probably did not amount to 
five-and-twenty, were so far familiar with their 
use as to be able, unaided, to compose and print a 
weekly sheet containing news and articles of their 
own writing I I thought of my play-room, and 
what it contained. I had a vision of a penny top, 
a popgun roughly made from a branch of alder- 
tree, a kite composed of a halfpenny cane and a 
sheet of brown paper, a worsted ball wound upon 
an old barrel-bung, and a teetotum. 

Again ; the other evening I went to a pariy, 
and I had scarcely entered the house itvhen my 
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host's two boys carried me off into the garden to 
take my photograph. One, quite a little fellow, 
posed me in the chair, instructed me to look at a 
certain spot, and warned me of that principle of 
the convex lens which has a tendency to enlarge 
feet and hands which are placed too much in ad- 
vance of the rest of the body. The other boy 
meanwhile was in a dark room, playing with 
subtle chemicals, of whose nature and properties 
his grandfather, the eminent chemist, had never 
even dreamed. In less than five minutes these 
two youngsters had used one of the closest secrets 
of nature to fix my image on a piece of glass. It 
was as easy a feat for them as it was for me to lift 
up my top, while spinning, in a spoon or in the 
hollow of my hand. 

I had another vision. Of a party at home, 
when I, as a boy, the age of that juvenile photo- 
grapher, was considered rather a bore, and was 
only permitted to bother the guests for half an 
hour or so after dinner. It was not supposed that I 
had any entertaining powers whatever. The guests, 
in the goodness of their nature, would kindly 
endeavour to entertain me by giving me an apple, 
and perhaps telling me a pretty little story, all in 
simple words of one syllable. After which I was 
carefully sent to bed before supper. But these 
modem boys : they bring you their newspaper to 
look ^t ; they photograph you; they play the ac- 
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companiments to your songs; ihey astonish your 
weak mind with the magnesium light ; they sit up 
to supper; they tell you the latest news by tele- 
graph — in fact they entertain you. When I was a 
boy, my stock of play-literature consisted of some 
half-dozen sixpenny books, such as Jack the Giant- 
Killer^ Pu88 in Boots^ Tlie History of Cock-Robin^ 
and an abridgment of The Arabian Nights. I re- 
member that I kept them locked up in a deal box, 
and was exceedingly chary of lending them, or 
even letting any one look at them. But boys 
nowadays take in their monthly and weekly 
magazines, correspond with the editor, answer 
riddles and rebuses, contribute puzzles, and en- 
gage in chess -tournaments by correspondence; 
nay, they club subscriptions to Mudie's, and read 
all the new sensation-novels as they appear. I 
see some square-capped boys, of not more than 
fourteen years, going to school every morning 
reading their penny newspapers. I have no doubt 
whatever that they read the law and police- 
reports under their desks when they ought to be 
learning their lessons. Boys and hobbedehoys 
used to be a nuisance, because they were lumpy, 
and awkward, and uninteresting, and because 
ihey were too young to share in the cpnversa- 
tion of grown-up people. But nowadays, if 
boys are voted a nuisance at all — which they 
will not tamely permit — it is because they are 
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too clever by half, and know a great deal too 
mueli. 

Inwardly and outwardly the British boy has 
undergone a great change. Every thing about 
him is in an advanced state. His mind is manly 
and so are his clothes. Your modem infant grows 
so fest that you neyer can catch him in jackets. 
When he emerges from his swaddling-clothes he 
slips through your fingers, and vaults into a tailed 
coat He casts aside his feeding-bottle and his 
pap-spoon to clap a cigar or a meerschaum -pipe 
in his mouth. 

The modem youth forces his whiskers, as the 
modem market -gardener forces his asparagus. 
He has no pause for lay-down collars of the old 
patterns, nor for a round cap witli a tassel, such 
as the boys of the Own Book used to wear. He 
is a new pattern of boy altogether. Look at the 
frontispiece of an old Treasury of Knowledge, and 
see what the British boy was. There is his papa 
— also of a pattern peculiar to the period — seated 
at a table with a terrestrial globe, a retort, a pair 
of compasses, and a heap of books at his elbow, 
allegorical of the entire tree of knowledge and the 
whole circle of the sciences. You will observe 
that his papa wears a high-collared coat, a very 
short waistcoat, and tightly-fitting trousers, which, 
when your paint-box is at hand, you are irresisti- 
bly tempted to colour yellow. Your idea of that 
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papa IS, that he has always been a papa, and that 
his whole mission on earth is to teach the use of 
the globes to his son with rigid paternal severity ; 
just as your idea of the boy is that he was bom a 
boy like that, and for no other purpose on earth 
but to be taught the use of the globes and over- 
awed by his papa. Look at that boy. His out- 
line is composed of a series of curves — curves for 
his cheeks, curves for his arms, curves for his legs, 
as if his papa had constructed him with the pair 
of compasses. He is the good old-fashioned sort 
of boy, who was fond of pudding, who over-ate 
himself when he went out visiting, who robbed 
orchards, who had all the complaints of infancy 
in rapid succession, and never missed oup on any 
aocoimt; who carried gunpowder in his pocket, 
who was always in mischief, and who, as regarded 
his most honourable curve, seemed to be specially 
adapted and cut out for chastisement. When 1 
look at the portraits of that boy of a past age, I 
can quite understand how the schoolmasters of the 
period could not keep their hands off him. The 
whole physical development of him was a standing 
invitation to the cane. 

If schoolmasters don't flog now, it is not be- 
cause they have lost faith in the virtues of birch, 
but because the modem boy is morally and physi- 
cally repulsive to the cane. Those inviting curves 
of his have been smopthed down; his jackets have 
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assumed tails. He wears gloves also, and is thus 
armed against correction at all points. Intellec- 
tually, too, how conld you tliink of administering 
flagellation to a boy who writes, edits, prints, and 
publishes a newspaper, or be guilty of the outrage 
of boxing the ears of a boy who is versed in the 
properties of nitrate of silver, and knows how to 
decompose the light of the sun ? 

I repeat, that these boys, when they grow up, 
ought to be very clever fellows. If there are any 
new discoveries to be made, any more secrets to 
be wrested jfrom Nature, those boys ought to be 
able to accomplish the work without diflSculty. 
They have at their fingers' ends, settled and de- 
fined, all those important elementary principles 
which their fathers and grandfathers had to test 
and settle and define before they went any further. 
The foundation has been laid for them ; they have 
but to build the superstructure ; and effect no- 
velty by varying the plan. 

I think it possible, however, that the intellec- 
tual growth of the modem boy may be a little too 
rapid, and that, like trees which grow quickly, 
his timber may be rather too soft for the solid 
purposes of life's carpentry. Difficulties are so 
smoothed for him, and he is sot out in life so well 
provided with all the necessaries for the journey, 
that it may be feared he will have too little occa- 
sion, to exert himself. In the generatiou which is 
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passing away, some of the most remarkable men 
of their time were the architects of their own for- 
tunes. The temples of fame and honour which 
they built for themselves they built from the very 
foundations. They began single-handed, with a 
pick and a spade, to dig out the stubborn groimd 
before they proceeded to lay the bricks. But the 
sons of these men come to their architecture with 
white-kid gloves on, and lay fancy foimdation- 
stones with silver trowels. Suppose the edifice 
were to be completely destroyed, would they be fit 
to dig and carry bricks as their fathers did before 
them ? I don't say there is any lack of energy or 
pluck (I use the word, though I detest it) about the 
rising generation. Those qualities are as inherent 
and as well cultivated in Englishmen as ever they 
were ; but I do fancy that there is a growing dis- 
position to exercise them more for ornamental than 
useftd purposes. 

The middle dass of the present generation is 
much better off than the middle class that preceded 
it. Half a century ago the parents of the middle 
class were nobodies : it was the sons who struggled 
and made their way and raised themselves. But 
now the important persons are the parents; the 
sons merely inherit the silver spoon. They are 
bom with it in their mouths, and they go on 
supping their turtle-soup with it as complacently 
as if they had won it for themselves — ^more so. 
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Tradesmen and tradesmen's sons act as If their 
business were entailed Kke an earl's estate, as if 
there were a law of primogeniture for ironmongery 
and tea-dealing. I have now in my eye half-a- 
dozen tradesmen's sons, who, as soon as they 
arrived at the supposed years of discretion, were 
immediately set up with a house, a wife, a horse, 
a plate-basket, and an account at a banker's. I 
meet them occasionally in first-class dining-rooms, 
where they fare sumptuously every day, and eat 
turtle and drink champagne as by right. The 
inquiry I wish pursued is this : Is the rising gene- 
ration of the middle class, with this education and 
these habits, likely to sustain its substantial cha- 
racter and position ? Is there not some danger to 
them of the hard-working class below rearing an 
active, energetic, well-educated progeny, which 
will sooner or later step forwai'd and push the 
present middle classes from their stools ? 

I will not pursue this branch of the inquiry 
further, but leave it to those who may have a 
wider experience to assist their philosophy. I 
prefer to turn to ihe intellectual aspects and influ- 
ences of our modern youth. In one respect the 
boy of to-day is much better educated than the 
boy of yesterday. Schools have improved of late 
years, and the system of teaching is generally 
more intelligent and rational. Parroting jfrom 
books has gone out of fashion, and boys are taught 
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to tinderstand the meaning of the words they 
Utter. While Greek and Latin still maintain 
their place in the curriculum, more attention is 
paid to modem languages, and almost every boy 
at a good commercial school now learns French 
and German. The use of the globes is no longer 
such a profound depth of learning as it Was in 
the old days. Chemistry takes its place, and the 
retort of the frontispiece is warranted by reality. 
But with all the advantages of an intelligent and 
comprehensive system of education, the modem 
boy is at a disadvantage in respect of certain other 
matters of very great importance. I refer to the 
softening and civilising influence of the belles let- 
tres — ^ihe " artes," as the well-known Latin aphor- 
ism has it. I am afraid the modem boy is not suf- 
ficiently brought under this influence. Not that 
he does not read enough, for he reads perhaps too 
much; but he does not read the right thing. 
Question one of those very clever boys who print 
newspapers and take photographs, and you will 
most probably find that, while he is well up in the 
periodical literature of the day, the magazines and 
journals, and the novels of the hour, he has never 
read the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe. 
Boys nowadays do not begin with sixpenny 
editions oi Jack the Giant-Killer. They skip that 
innocent and delightftd starting-point in literature, 
and vault over many intermediate stages besides. 
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I find well-educated young men of twenty who 
have never read the Waverley Novels, who know 
nothing of the glorious romance of Ivanhocy save 
what they have gathered jfrom a parody in some 
so-called comic publication, or a burlesque at the 
theatres. I once knew a popular author, all of the 
present time, who had never read the Vicar of 
Wahefield. Our young men also skip the poets. 
There was a time when parents and guardians 
had to complain that their sons and wards were 
Shakespeare mad, and wasted their time in de- 
claiming plays ; there was a time, not long gone, 
when Byron and Shelley had to be hid away fix)m 
impressionable youths who were too much given 
to poetry. But nowadays Shakespeare and Byron 
and ihe rest of the English classics lie with duAt 
an inch thick upon them. 

It is not likely that I am going to run down 
the literature of the day. It is, on the whole, 
better literature of its kind than has ever before 
been produced, and we have authors and poets 
among us who are worthy to be mentioned with 
any who have gone before them. But we have 
too much fact, and too little fancy; too much 
mere railway-art of literature, and too little re- 
spect for a work of art. Ev<ery man who has 
learned Greek and Latin, and made himself ac- 
quainted with heathen mythology, is sensible — 
though perhaps he can scarcely explain how — of 
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possessing an intellectual power derived from those 
branches of study. So a similar power, a similar 
cultivation of the intellect and the imderstanding 
is derived from an early acquaintance with fairy- 
tales, with romances of chivalry, and with those 
pure and simple works of fiction such as Gold- 
smith's Vicar J which have been exemplars to all 
the greatest of the modem writers. It is not, 
perhaps, a good thing to frighten children with 
ghosts ; but it is not altogether a good sign when 
children wake in the night to explain on scientific 
principles the moving shadow which their nurso 
has taken for a beneficent fairy. Give children 
printing-presses, retorts, and chemicals, to play 
with, by all means; but don't let them skip the 
Arabian Nights. Let them wear out at least one 
jacket Let us have had experience of Blue Beardy 
when we come to have a beard of our own. Let 
us have known a talking wolf, through Little Red 
Riding^Hood^ as well as tlie speechless wolf in the 
Zoological Gardens. The last navigator will be 
none the worse for having believed in Sinhad the 
Sailor; and I wager a thousand pounds to a 
shilling that my dear Professor Owen has had 
faith in the roc. 




IX. 
BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 




^HEN I was younger than I am 
now, was particular about my 
waistcoats, and carried a sense of 
my whiskers about with me like a 
solemn responsibility, I was accustomed, when 
called upon at evening parties and other high 
festivals, to sing, in a sentimental and foolish 
tenor, a song called " The Maids of Merry Eng- 
land, how beautiful are theyl" I remember I 
used to sing it both at the beginning of the verse 
and at the end of the verse ; and . I sung it with 
becoming graviiy, as if it had been a patriotic 
toast or a sentiment about the wing of fiiendship. 
I have now in my mind's eye a vision of myself 
singing that song; and the vision is suggestive 
of something, on the whole, idiotic. Every hair 
of my head is in its proper place, glistening with 
macassar ; my whiskers are careftdly brushed out 

H 
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to make the most of them ; my waistcoat is spot- 
less; my white handkerchief is redolent of the 
latest perfume; and there I stand at the piano 
with a chest like a pouter pigeon, my head in the 
air, and my eyes on the ceiling, singing, "The 
Maids of Merry England, how beautiful are 
they 1" with all the gravity proper to the execu- 
tion of a sacred song from an oratorio. I re- 
member that the maids of merry England, who 
were privileged to listen to me, sat around with 
their hands folded, and looked grave and solemn, 
as if it had been a sad truth that I was reminding 
them o£ I don't think that there was any moral, 
to the eflfect that beauty was only skin deep, and 
was doomed to fade, and that flesh, though fair, 
was only grass; but it was in that admonitory 
sense we took the sentiment, and it checked our 
levity, and made us all very seriously and solenmly 
happy. Ah me! those days of sentiment and 
flowered waistcoats are gone — ^gone, I fear, never 
to return. I now sing what are called comic 
songs, at evening parties ; and instead of being 
sentimental about the imadomed beauiy of the 
maids of merry England, am Ipically facetious 
about their crinolines and their back-hair. 

This is a pity ; for in these days the maids of 
merry England have made themselves so very 
attractive, that it would be easy to be both senti- 
mental and poetical about them. The sentiment, 
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when I used to sing that song, was a mere for- 
mula. It was like singing about hearts of oak, 
Britamiia, the ocean, and all that sort of thing. 
It was not very new, it was not very true, and 
nobody eared particularly about the sentiment 
except as an excuse for singing a song. If it had 
been the hills or ihe vales or the back-gardens of 
merry England, we should have equally taken it 
for granted that they were beautiful 

At the time of which I speak, not quite twenty 
years ago, the maids of merry England were not 
so beautiful as they are at the present time ; at 
least, they were not so attractive. It was the 
time which immediately preceded the introduc- 
tion of crinoline; shoes and sandals were in 
vogue ; leg-of-mutton sleeves and high waists had 
gone out ; but bonnets were still pokey, and the 
female figure was made up after the clock-case 
model, which we are led to believe ruled the 
fashions in Noah's ark. There was little shape 
or make about the maid of merry England at that 
period. It was impossible to see her profile with- 
out a background of bonnet All the wealth of 
beauty that lay as yet undiscovered in her hair 
was plastered down over her temples in formal 
sheets of polished veneer, or tied up in a wisp and 
hid in a box behind. The only varieiy was a 
bunch of prim corkscrew curls, which hung on 
either side of her fece like ornaments for your 
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fire-stoves. I almost fancy there was an idea 
that in order to look modest, and maidenly, and 
feminine, it was necessary to put the natural 
beauties of the face and figure a little in the 
shade. 

Comparatively, the maids of merry England 
were beautifiil, but they seemed to be afraid of 
being superlatively so. The manners of the maids 
at that time partook of the sober and rigid cha- 
racter of their costume. They were apt to sit 
with their hands folded, to deny diemselves 
victuals and drink, in support of the genteel 
fiction that appetite was not maidenly, to refrain 
from speaking save when spoken to, and to have 
doubts about the propriety of dancing. It was a 
complaint of the time that the young ladies laced 
too tightly. That was true in a double sense: 
their moral natures were as tightly laced as their 
bodices. It was at about this time that the 
American ladies put the legs of their pianos into 
trousers. 

The great transformation -scene took place 
shortly after the International Exhibition of 1851. 
Harlequin Progress batted (technical term for 
using his wand), and the old woman in the cloak 
was suddenly transformed into a fairy princess. 
The clock-case, and the poke-bonnet, and the flat 
shoes, disappeared through the trap, and there was 
the princess in her expansive gauze skirt and natty 
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boots, crowned witli a cockle-shell. Before, she 
had hobbled like an old crone ; now, she is on one 
toe pirouetting like a Peri I I am not going to 
enlarge, like a fashion-book, on the graces of cri- 
noline. It is not always graceftd, and it is some- 
times a nuisance — for it is proverbial that you can 
have too much even of a good thing; but I believe 
it is a fact that the adoption of this article of female 
attire was the foundation of all the elegances of 
dress that have since been built upon it. It did 
away with the rigid straight line, and introduced 
a graceful curve, and from that moment it became 
necessary that all things should be in an artistic 
concatenation accordingly. The bell-shaped dress 
obviated any necessity for tight-lacing, by render- 
ing the natural form of the body harmonious and 
compatible with the whole design. Under this 
new impetus, elegance and comfort went hand in 
hand. High-heeled boots harmonised with the 
embroidered petticoat (which was now an article 
of ornament as well as use), and high-heeled boots 
showed off a handsome foot, and at the same time 
kept the handsome foot out of the wet. Then fol- 
lowed the picturesque burnous, and the elegant 
lace-shawl, both so superior in every way to the 
old three-cornered Paisley, or Indian, blanket, and 
the dowdy silk-mantle that looked as if it were 
made out of veneer. 

The bonnet was a very stubborn thing to deal 
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with. The original model — ^whieh our women folks 
were too conservative to depart from altogether — 
was radically wrong. It was never adapted to 
any head whatever, and the feshion of twisting 
the hair into a knot behind rendered any attempt 
to reduce its proportions only an aggravation of 
the discomfort it caused. The front of the coal- 
scuttle admitted of various more or less graceftd 
modifications ; but the back remained an inexora- 
ble box, until some one hit upon the happy idea 
of cutting the back of the box out, and letting tho 
great wealth of beauty that lies in the hair flow 
out in natural luxuriance to delight the eyes of 
men. It was only the other day that women dis- 
covered the great treasure of beauty which lay in 
their hair. Formerly, the primary object of their 
dressing seemed to be to tie it up and plaster it 
down and put it out of sight. I suppose this pre- 
judice — for it can be nothing else — came to us 
from the Puritans. What a long time we have 
been in outgrowing the austere fashions of those 
gloomy people ! 

Mr. Ruskin, who is allowed to be a judge of 
such matters, says that the present style of female 
dress is the most graceful and artistic ever worn. 
I quite agree with him, and I think it has had 
almost a magical effect in bringing out and settiDg 
off the beauiy of the maids of merry England. 
There are no plain girls nowadays. Positive 
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ugliness is altogether banished from the land. All 
the girls are pretty. Walking in the streets, or 
driving in the Park, or sitting in a box at the 
Opera, one is kept in a state of continual admira- 
tion by the numbers of pretty girls that meet the 
eye on every hand. All this female beauiy has 
of course existed at any time ; but I venture to 
think that it is only lately that it has been shown 
off to the ftdlest advantage. In these days of 
economics and art-training we know how to make 
the most and the best of things. Mark what a 
mine of beauty has been discov^ed in red hair. 
How many years is it since red hair was con- 
temptuously denominated " carrots" ? To be car- 
roty was to be a fright; and an allusion to a 
carroty girl, in a song or play, was sure to raise 
a laugh of derision. But now carrots are the 
fashion, the rage. The girl with the ruddy locks, 
instead of plastering her hair down, to look like 
polished slabs of Peterhead granite, combs it out 
and lets the sun into it, and straightway it is a 
fleece of gold. Golden locks — ^that is to say, the 
ridiculed " carrots" of another period — are now 
the admiration of all the men, and the envy of all 
women. It is no secret, I believe, that many 
women are in the habit of bleaching their dark 
hair in order to impart to it a tinge of the fashion- 
able and admired red. I am informed too— and 
I can add my personal testimony to the fact — ^that 
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red-haired girls who have been on the shelf until 
they are no longer young, are now going off in 
the matrimonial market like wildfire. 

The great discovery that women have made, 
however, is not that auburn hair — as they love to 
call it — ^is particularly pretty, but that any co- 
loured hair is pretiy when naturally and artisti- 
cally displayed. In fact, they have discovered 
that their hair is their chief beauty. I hold that 
no woman can be ugly, or even plain, if she have 
a prolusion of hair. The eye is nearly always a 
beautiftd thing in woman. The mouth may be 
large and ungraceful, the nose may turn up, the 
cheeks may be too thin or too plump; but the eye, 
in its normal and natural state, is rarely without 
beauty, either of form or expression. Good eyes 
and a wealth of hair will cover a multitude of 
deficiences in other respects. Our maiden aunts 
have foimd this out, and these elderly ladies are 
now as smart and almost as juvenile as our sweet- 
hearts. In fact, when Miss Tabitha and Miss 
Edith are out walking together, it is hard to say, 
imtil you come to close quarters, which is the old 
girl and which is the young one. 

The moral influence of dress is well known 
to every one who has been exhilarated by clean 
linen, or depressed by an ill-fitting coat I believe 
that we take a great deal of our moral tone jfrom 
the cut of our clothes. A good condition of the 
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clothes we wear is necessary to sustain our self- 
satisfaction and complacency, but cut and fashion 
give elegance and ease. If you are sensible of 
being a guy, your comportment will be weak and 
ineffective. You cannot strut like a peacock when 
you know that your feathers are those of a turkey. 
You must have a sense of being up to the mark, 
before you can practise an elegant walk, or adopt 
an imposing swagger. When our dress was un- 
graceful and imcomfortable, we ourselves were 
ungraceful and uncomfortable also. The recent 
fashions have worked a wonderful change in this 
respect. The maids of merry England are much 
more lively than they used to be. They are more 
sprightly ; they have more to say for themselves ; 
and their manners, which formerly were cold and 
stiff and artificial, have now become easy and 
natural. 

Viewing such a wealth of female beauiy, and 
seeing on every hand so many charming faces and 
graceful figures, I am sometimes disposed to look 
at our girls, as the Scottish maiden looked at love 
— in the abstract As a middle-aged person, and 
in the abstract, I am apt to think that our girls are 
too pretty to be married. When some great hulk- 
ing fellow, with an elaborate shirt-fi:ont — which 
is generally his principal feature — comes into our 
society, and leads off (to St George's, Hanover 
Square) one of those pretty girls, who sing to me 
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and pratde to me, and are the delight of my eyes 
with their sprightly and engaging ways, I feel 
a very strong inclination to kick him. I regard 
him as a bloated monopolist, a Vandal, a Goth, 
an iconoclast. I have written up, " Do not touch 
the statues ;" and he has touched the statues. I 
have warned him not to pluck my flowers ; and 
he has plucked them from under my very nose. 
This is very aggravating to elderly fellows, who 
are either confirmed bachelors or very much 
married, and who consequently are privileged 
to regard love " in the abstract ;" which, by the 
way, is a very pleasant and innocent way of look- 
ing at it 

I will say this, however, that St George's, 
Hanover Square, has not now that blighting influ- 
ence upon my flowers that it used to have in the 
old days. In those old days, when my pretty 
girls got married, they thought it a privilege 
and an obligation of their new state to disregard 
the elegances of dress. They very soon got 
dowdy, and began to wear caps; and the con- 
sequence was, that the hulking fellow with the 
elaborate shirt-front very soon began to be in- 
diflferent But nowadays, when the cap-period 
approaches, the matron renews her youth with 
some clever Uttle trick of hair-dressing, which 
makes her look almost as young as her daughters. 
The world is all the brighter and pleasanter for 
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these elegant and sprightly habits of our women 
folks. I only hope that, while they have learned 
to wear becoming clothes, and to dress their hair, 
they are not neglecting the art of making a flaky 
crust 




X. 

OUR AUNTS. 




HAT would become of half of us 
if we had no aunts ? I don't know 
precisely what would have become 
of a score of persons upon whom 
my mind's eye now rests; but generally, I am 
sure that but for their aunts they would have been, 
in the race of life, by this time, nowhere. They 
would have fallen out of the course long ago and 
gone to the deuce, or died in ditches, as their 
other relatives metaphorically predicted of them. 

It is mercifully ordered in the great scheme 
of existence that nearly every person should have 
an aunt who is willing to grow into an old maid, 
and to sacrifice her life to the good of others — 
those others being generally her nephews and 
nieces. Aunts are the fairy good godmothers 
of society, — the supplementary mothers who are 
often more kind and indulgent to the children 
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than their parents are. There is not a single 
person any where who is not familiar with this 
idea of a good aunt. We sometimes hear of 
children who never knew father nor mother; 
but where is the child who never knew an aunt ? 
When the father and mother disappear and leave 
the poor infant to the mercy of the world, who 
is it that takes the little waif in, and feeds and 
clothes it, and sends it to school ? Who ? The . 
aunt. The good, kind, tender-hearted soul, who 
perhaps has been passed over in life, who has 
toiled hard, who has suffered much, who at any 
rate has never tasted the joys of maternity, who 
has certainly never incurred its responsibilities. It 
is really wonderful, under such circumstances, that 
these women should retain so much humanity, 
that the fire of love should not have been quenched 
in their lonely hearts, that the milk of human 
kindness should not have dried up in their breasts 
long ago. We should be thankful to Heaven for 
these maiden aunts of ours : they are a legion 
of angels upon earth, for ever hovering about us, 
to pity and to succour. 

If the natural history of aunts were faithfully 
and accurately followed out, I am inclined to think 
that the aunts of whom I speak would be found to 
be a distinct species of the genus. There are 
points of resemblance in all aimts of this class, 
which are not to be observed in persons who stand 
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to Bocieiy in other relations. There are many 
varieties of mothers ; some good, some bad, some 
indifferent; there are also many varieties of fa- 
thers, brothers, sisters, and uncles. There is the 
kind and indulgent father; but quite as often 
there is the harsh and tyrannical father. There 
is the affectionate brother and the jealous brother ; 
the loving sister and the spiteful sister. Then, 
as to the uncle (who should be a counterpart of 
the aunt in every thing, being the masculine of 
the species), is it not proverbial that while some 
of them poke their nephews in the ribs, call them 
sly dogs, and give them no end of bank-notes 
because they wouldn't sell their uncles' pictures, 
there are others, cruel, bloodthirsty, rapacious 
undes, who take their nephews into dark woods 
and leave them to die of himger. But our aunts I 
— our aunts are always good. Who ever heard 
of a wicked aunt ? 

Be it imderstood, however, that I do not 
reckon among my bright particular aunts the sis- 
ter of your father or mother, who marries and has 
children of her own ; nor the lady whom your 
uncle may take to himself with the same common- 
place result We don't think of her^ be she the 
one or the other, in the true aunt sense. Do you 
ever call her " auniy," and go and sit in her lap, 
and put your arms round her neck? Answer me 
that No, no. She is aunt — ^mark how cold the 
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word is without the endearing diminutive ! — ^Aunt 
Charles or Aunt James, with lots of little buckets 
of her own dipping into the well of her affections ; 
and she has not a drop for you. Dare to sit in 
her lap, and she will push you rudely and coldly 
away. Venture to put your arm round her neck^ 
and she will probably stand upon her propriety. 

The person whom you call " aunty dear" is 
quite another order of being. She is your feiher's 
sister, or your mother's sister — occasionally the 
wife of your imde ; but, in this last case, she 
is only " aunty dear" when she has no children 
of her own. As to her natural disposition : she 
is bom to love and to be loved — ^bom to deny 
herself, to suffer patiently, to toil and spin, not for 
herself, but for others — ^bom, above all, to rear the 
weakly sheep, and to rescue the black ones who go 
astray. 

These dear good aunts of ours, so lovable in 
their brown fronts (with that single band of black 
velvet across their foreheads), in their plain prim 
caps and clock-cases of black silk, are not of that 
order of Samaritans who wait until their Christiaii 
duties are forced upon them. They meet the 
troubles of their nephews and nieces more than 
half way. They are interested in us before we 
come into the world, and, when we do make our 
d^but, they are the first to applaud us. They are 
also the first to be troubled with us. Our mothers 
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have all the honour and glory of presenting us to 
the world. We are the finest children that ever 
were seen, and our parents have all the credit; 
but we are, mayhap, the most fractious brats that 
ever were bom, and aunty dear has all the trouble 
of hushing us to sleep and sitting up half the 
night to pat us on the back and give us corrective 
waters. It is aunty dear who stands godmother, 
and presents us with the silver mug or the silver 
spoon. It is aunty dear who, when we are one 
too many, pays for our schooling ; it is aunty dear 
who invites us to pass the holidays with her, when 
our loving parents are glad to be rid of us, and 
takes that opportunity of rigging us out with a 
new suit of clothes. It is aunty dear who stands 
between us and many a weU-deserved whipping ; 
and it is the same good soul who takes the trouble 
to sing old ballads to us, and tell us old-world 
legends, which often have a great share in refining 
our tastes and forming our characters. If it had 
not been for a dear old aunty, the name of Walter 
Scott might not now be a household word through- 
out the world. 

Why should aunty take all this interest in us, 
and put herself to all this trouble on our behalf? 
We are not hers ; we shall 'not be mentioned as 
being the very image of her^ or as doing her credit. 
It is more than likely, too, that our mother, by 
getting a husband, while aunty has been con- 
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demned to lonely celibacy, has given her cause 
for jealousy ; that, on the wedding-day, while the 
bride was being arrayed in orange-blossom and 
white lace, the destined aunty was down in the 
kitchen tying up fowls with white ribbon for the 
d^euner a la fourchette. Why does she forgive 
and forget all this and love us so tenderly and so 
unselfishly? I have a theory about this, and I 
believe I am right in the main. I believe that 
women are never naturally vain, heartless, and un- 
loving. They are made so. Let a woman alone 
with her own heart, and in most cases it will grow 
greener and warmer with age. There is no top 
round to the ladder of her heart's aspirations, as 
in the case of the woman who marries. The latter 
is apt to think that she has fulfilled her mission, so 
far as her heart is concerned, when she drives away 
from the church-door. She cannot of course con- 
template such a thing as loving again and being 
married again. When she is married^ the lamp 
of her love is at the brightest ; and when things 
are at their brightest, they are apt to fade. 

The old maid's love does not exhaust itself in 
too fierce a flame. Objects arise to engage her 
affection every day. She has always a heart to 
give away to every new-comer who may have a 
claim upon it, and though she gives it away fully 
and entirely, she always has it still to give. Li 
one word, her love is not a selfish love. 
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I very strongly suspect that old maids are in 
the aggregate happier than married women — hap- 
pier because they are left more to the influence of 
their own single natures, because they are not 
Subjected to the will of others, and because their 
position exempts them from the tear and wear of 
passions, which too often leave the heart chilled 
and the nature perverted. 

When I think how happy, how good, how 
beautiftd, even in their fronts, oxn- maiden aunts 
are, I feel very much disposed to finish the novel 
which I now have in hand, by making the culmi- 
nating point of happiness at the end of the third 
volume the resolve of my heroine not to go to St. 
George's, Hanover Square, with Augustus, but io 
live and die an old maid. 

It is a very old idea that aunts, and, I will 
add, uncles, are in some way designed by nature 
to be impartial third parties in life, to whom first 
and second parties may fly in time of distress and 
trouble. The French call their mutual friend the 
pawnbroker, ma tante. We, in England, call him 
our uncle. I think the French have adopted the 
true personification. The aunt is fiilly entitled to 
say, with a certain person of our acquaintance, 
that aunt is the friend, not uncle. I cannot ima- 
gine how we English originally made the mistake 
of calling our mutual friend-in-need our uncle. 
Compared to the true, kind-hearted, unselfish, un- 
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pretending aunt, our uncle is a blustering, osten^ 
tatious, purse-proud, vain old humbug. He is 
only kind to his nephews and nieces when it ad- 
ministers to his own vanity and his own import- 
ance. What trouble does he take for us? He 
only gives away his money because he has got 
more of it than he knows what to do with. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to give away money; 
but it is not an easy thing to give away love and 
sympathy, to give away ease and rest, to give away 
to others the love and care that you might keep 
for yourself. No ; the uncle is a constituted sham 
and a humbug, and I shall seize an. early oppor- 
tunity to write an essay upon him, and take him 
down a peg. 

Meanwhile, I will endeavour to discharge some 
part of my debt of gratitude — I can never dis- 
charge it all — ^to aunty. 

I shall not be stating at all an exceptional caRe 
when I say that I had an aimt who was an '-' auniy 
dear" to three generations. This is one of the 
blessed things about our aunts. They are sent 
into the world to be good and also to live long. 
The good die early, sentimental folks say. Stuff I 
The good, thank Heaven ! live to have false teeth 
and wear false hair, and they are the most de- 
lightful creatures to kiss in the world. I can only 
think of that dear old aimty of mine (though I 
never saw her until she was threescore : she was 
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my grand-aunt) as a fair young creature of seven- 
teen summers, with blue eyes, and flaxen hair 
streaming over her shoulders to her waist I have 
this vision of her — ^though, when I knew her, she 
was wrinkled, and wore a brown wig that was 
any thing but invisible, and a cap that some folks 
would call a fright — ^because she once told me that 
she was like that when, as a girl, she ran over the 
hill one morning early to bid good-bye to her 
lover, who was going away to sea. She held me 
on her knee, and patted me on the head, and 
strained me to her breast, when she told me that 
story; and I knew that she had kept her great 
wealth of love for me and mine. For her sailor- 
boy never came back 1 She had a lock of his hair, 
which she used to take from a sacred drawer and 
show me. It was jet black, and when she handled 
it, it curled round her finger, as if the spirit of 
her sailor-boy had come back from the depths of 
the sea to embrace her with all that was left of 
him on earth. 

" And what did you do, aunty," I said, " when 
you heard the news?" 

" What did I do, laddie ? I criet and criet 
until my heart was dry and my een were sair. I 
think I should ha' deet if your mother hadna' 
come ; but when she came I took up wi' her. 
She had bonny black een just like my laddie's, 
and I loved her and nursed her for his sake. And 
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when they had ower mony o' ihem at hame, I took 
her to live with me, and she was my lassie until 
your father married her. And then I was lonely 
again until your father had ower mony o' them, 
when I took your sister, and now I've got you ; 
and a pretiy handful I've had with the lot o' ye." 

She did not mean these last sharp words a bit 5 
for she took one of the succeeding generation to 
live with her, and it was always in danger of 
being smothered with kisses. 

Ah, dear auniy in Heaven, what would have 
become of some of us but for you ? 






XL 

OUR UNCLES. 

HAVE vowed to take our uncles down a 
peg, and now I will do it I have said 
that they are vain, purse-proud, preten- 
tious, blusterous old humbugs ; and I hold 
by that. I repeat, aunt i^ the friend,, not uncle. 
Mind, I speak ex cathedra^ for I am an uncle my- 
self, and you know the proverb ; which, being in- 
terpreted for the present occasion, is — set an uncle 
to catch an uncle. 

No, no, my fine fellows, you can't deceive me. 
I know you, with yom' broad-brimmed hats, and 
your flowered waistcoats, and your gaiters, and 
your Malacca canes with the tassel, and all the 
rest of your Brummagem avimcular paraphernalia. 
What is the meaning of paraphernalia ? Tell me 
that. Goods in a wife's disposal. Just so. All 
the good that is in you is derived from your asso- 
ciation with our aunts. You shine with a bor- 
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rowed light You are the moons of our family 
system, full and fair enough in the face some- 
times; but pale and cold. Our aunts are the 
warm suns. 

Come down from that pedestal I am re- 
garding you as an image now, a senseless stock 
and stone, which we have worshipped too long. 
So, I say, come down from that pedestaL Let 
me ask, who put you up there on that towering 
pinnacle, where you have no right to be ? I will 
answer that question. The comedy-writers put 
you up there^ You were put up there as a Deua 
ex machindj a figure to be let down a wire, a mere 
dummy wiih a sham purse, and sham sovereigns 
in it — ^you being wound up to give those sham 
sovereigns to a sham nephew, whose distress is 
as much a sham as the " gold" which relieves him. 
If those pieces chinking in your purse were any 
thing better than discs of tin, you would see your 
nephew hanged before you would give him one 
of them. 

Holding the mirror up to nature, I can find no 
one at all like you reflected in it. You exist only 
in the imagination of the comedy-writer. He 
brings you out from his box of figures, as occa- 
sion requires, just as he brings out the wicked 
lord and Uie virtuous peasant What is the dif- 
ference between you and the wicked lord ? The 
wicked lord dresses in sky-blue velvet, and you 
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dress in snuff-brown. The wicked lord wears a 
sword, and has elegant legs ; you carry a Malacca 
cane, and make up your legs to convey the re- 
spectable idea of rupees and gout. As to the 
difference between you and the virtuous peasant, 
it is simply this : you say " Gadzooks I" and he 
says " Dang it !" Which is the fiill extent of 
profanity to which he will go in presence of the 
public, albeit out of his flowered waistcoat he can 
swear like a trooper, just as you, when you lay 
aside your broad-brimmed hat, your gaiters, and 
your Malacca cane with the tassel, can be, in re- 
aliiy, as wicked, as cruel, and as heartless, as the 
lord is supposed to be. Yes ; the lord is wicked 
because he is a lord ; the peasant is virtuous be- 
cause he is a peasant ; and you are rich and gene- 
rous because you are an uncle. It would be just 
as reasonable to regard a man as pious because 
he is a pork-butcher. 

I appeal to the public. Is not this your idea 
of uncles? That they are all kind-hearted old 
fogies, whose whole mission on earth is to give 
their nephews and nieces sovereigns, and make 
them happy ; that they are short and fat and cho- 
leric, gruff externally, but within, warm; that, 
almost as a rule, they make a great deal of money 
in India, and come home on purpose to die of 
liver-complaint, and leave it all to the children 
of their brothers and sisters; that they condemn 
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themselves to ceUbacy for this very purpose, and 
die happy in the consciousness that they have ful- 
filled that purpose. Yes; you admit it — ^this is 
your idea of uncles. Now, whence have you de- 
rived that idea? Is it warranted by your own 
experience ? When you have had sufficient time 
to review your uncles and reckon up how many 
sovereigns they have given you, and what amount 
of happiness they have conferred upon you, I have 
no doubt you will be very much surprised to find 
that it is not warranted by your experience. You 
have had faith in an uncle of this sort ; but when 
you come to turn him about and examine his 
points, you discover that he is nothing but an 
idea — ^an idea of the comedy-writer. He has been 
handed down to us fi'om the earliest eras of the 
drama, until we find him setting a copy to all 
modem time in the School for Scandal. Do you 
beUeve in Sir Oliver Surface ? I don't. Do you 
beUeve that an uncle of real life would have 
troubled himself about those arcades ambo^ Joseph 
and Charles? Why should he? Joseph was a 
cold-hearted hypocrite ; Charles was a spendthrift, 
and as great a hypocrite as Joseph. Don't tell 
me it was because he had natural afiection tibat 
he wouldn't seU his uncle's picture. He knew 
very well all the time who the old fellow in the 
snufi^-coloured coat was. Careless had warned 
him beforehand. And the old donkey, Sir Oliver, 
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was vain enough to believe those crocodile-tears 
genuine! I know I have tried on little dodges 
of this kind with my imdes, and it was no go. 
I have baited the hook with real genuine aflFection ; 
but they wouldn't bite. You see the sovereigns 
which they chinked in their pockets were made 
of gold, not of tin. And in this connection gold 
is more a hardener of the heart than tin. 

It is true we are all familiar with these ab- 
surd imdes, who are for ever going about with a 
breastful of human kindness and a purseful of 
money ; but according to my experience, and the 
experience of a large circle of nephew and nieces 
of my acquaintance, we rarely (never, I may say) 
meet with them, except on the stage. That jeune 
premier's stage-uncle is giving him gold and his 
blessing, while his real uncle at home is selling 
him up for the fifty pounds he owes him. 

As a matter of fact and reality, I prefer the 
tragedy-writer's view of our imcles. In tragedy 
they are uncles who smother us in our sleep, who 
bum our eyes out with red-hot irons, who take us 
into dark woods and lose us, who poison our papas 
as they lie sleeping in their back-gardens of an 
afternoon. This sort of uncle is much nearer the 
mark of real life. Instead of his being designed 
by nature and a beneficent fate to be a blessing to 
his nephews, his nephews are designed to be a 
curse to him. They stand in his way, or they are 
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always wanting something of him, or they are a 
disgrace to him. It is only natural, therefore, that 
he should consider them bores, and treat them as 
such. 

According to my experience, the imde of real 
life seldom bears any resemblance to the ideal 
which we are all so fond of cherishing. He is 
neither uniformly good, as he appears in comedy, 
nor uniformly bad, as he is represented in tragedy. 
He is of all sorts ; and in the majoriiy of the as- 
pects which he assumes, he is about as indifferent 
and unsatisfactory a person as is to be met with 
on the stage of life. 

Let us review some of the uncles whom we all 
know and have experience of every day. About 
that uncle who goes to India, makes a heap of 
money, and comes back expressly to die and leave 
it all to his nephews and nieces. Who knows him ? 
Is there one person in ten thousand who ever had, 
or ever will have, such an imcle ? Is tliere one in 
a million ? I opine not Such a phenomenon has 
been seen and known, no doubt ; but he is not the 
uncle of every day in the week — far from it I 
once thought that / had an uncle of this delightftil 
kind ; but I was mistaken. True, I had an uncle. 
He remained in India many years; he made a 
large fortune, and he came home with the ami- 
able intention, as we all expected, of dying and 
leaving it to his relations. But in this latter re- 
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spect he neglected to fulfil his mission. After 
reaching London he came down to the country- 
place where we lived, and excited us all to a pitch 
of delirium with a story of his immense wealth 
and benevolent intentions. We made a great fuss 
with him ; we launched into enormous expenses to 
entertain him and make him comfortable. We 
gave him the very softest bed in the house to die 
on ; we provided parchment, pounce, and seaHng- 
wax for the will. The girls broke oflF their matches 
with substantial yoimg jGarmers in the expectation 
of elegant earls ; the boys forfeited their inden- 
tures in the assurance of commissions in the army; 
we snubbed and sh'ghted our old humble friends, 
and quarrelled with them. In fact, we conducted 
ourselves as if we had had the bird in the hand ; 
but the bird was still in the busk He flew away 
to London to settle his aflFairs ; but he never came 
back, and we never heard of him more. It was 
suspected that he was murdered in London for his 
money; but I don't believe he had any money. 
My opinion is that he was a boasting, lying hum- 
bug, like Joe Grimaldi's brother, of whom I will 
never beheve any thing but that his design was 
to impose upon Joe, and live upon him until he 
should be disposed for another voyage. Did I not 
once know an imcle who came home to his family 
and excited great expectations (at the same time 
seeming for himself great attention and hospi- 
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tality) by reason of a large and heavy box, whlcli 
he said he had brought direct from the Australian 
diggings? This uncle remained with his family 
for six months, living on the fat of the land, and 
hinting mysteriously every now and then that the 
box would be opened some day soon. But one 
morning he disappeared suddenly ; and when the 
box was opened by his expectant nephews and 
nieces, it was foimd to contain paving-stones I 

That rich uncle from India was the ruin of us. 
We had got into debt on our expectations; we 
were sued on account of calipash and calipee ; we 
had to borrow money of the neighbours we had 
slighted; we had to eat humble -pie and abase 
ourselves in the dust, I have known a rich imcle 
— and so, no doubt, have you — an uncle who lived 
by himself in a fine house, securely guarded by a 
spiked wall behind, and a dragon of a housekeeper 
in front. We all look up to that uncle, and have 
expectations of him. But generally that imcle 
looks down upon us, and disappoints those expec- 
tations. It is no easy matter to pass that dragon 
of a housekeeper, looking out from her tower of 
observation in the front-parlour. She has a keen 
eye for nephews wanting a few pounds, or a suit 
of clothes, or a letter of recommendation. It is 
really wonderful how very often an imcle of this 
class, so guarded, is " not at home." And when 
he is at home, and you are admitted to his bene- 
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volent presence, does he poke you in ihe ribs, call 
you a sly dog, and chuck you purses of money ? 
Does he ? But why do I ask, when I know it is 
much more his disposition to slap you in the face, 
call you a lazy dog, and turn you away from his 
door. If he gives you any thing — ^which he rarely 
does without consulting his housekeeper — ^he gives 
it you grudgingly, telling you that this is the last 
time, and you mustn't apply to him any more. 
And how does he ask about his dear brother, your 
papa ? Does he not ask after him as if he were a 
low imfortunate person, who had no business to 
be his brother? And when you tell him that 
your papa has had another misfortime, he says, 
*' Humph I" which is a word which is never used 
by any one but curmudgeons and grumpy uncles. 
Is it in your recollection that, when you visit a 
rich undo of this kind, you are always sharply 
told to wipe your feet, and not to make a mess 
with the crumbs of the dry stale biscuit he gives 
you for refreshment ? How oft;en does this imcle 
make a fool of himself (and of you) by marrying 
that dragon of a housekeeper, or leaving all his 
money for the promotion of something — ^which is 
any thing but the welfare of his own flesh and 
blood? 

, There is another variety of rich uncle, who is 
a good deal more pleasant in a certain way. He 
is rather a jolly old party, but he is humbug, for 
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all that. He slips a sovereign into your hand just 
to enjoy your surprise and delight ; he takes you 
out for the day, because you are a handsome lad, 
perhaps, and people may take you for his son. 
Notice him prick up his ears when some one says, 
" Hasn't that old gentleman got a fine boy I" How 
often does he introduce you to his friends, and say, 
" My nephew, sir;" quite proud to let people know 
that he has members of his fianily better looking 
than himself. In the innocence of your young 
heart, you think it very kind of imcle to take you 
to the theatre, and sit out, for your sake, some 
play that he must have seen scores of times. You 
don't know then, but you come to imderstand 
afl;erwards, that it was a much greater gratifica- 
tion to him to watch your wonder and astonish- 
ment, and to listen to your heariy boyish remarks, 
than it was to you to gaze at the brilliant scenes, 
and listen to the fine talk of the actors. It is a 
new sensation to the selfish old himks. When 
he gives you that sovereign and pays for the 
brougham and the box, he has had his pleasure 
cheap. 

But, if I am not mistaken, we are all much 
more familiar with uncles who are not rich, who, 
indeed, are any thing but rich. I have known 
rmcles come back from India and lands of gold 
in rags and tatters — ^with very generous disposi- 
tions, no doubt, but without the means of showing 
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them. I have known nephews and nieces club to- 
gether to send those uncles back again to India 
and lands of gold, not with the faintest hope that 
any of the gold would ever stick to them, but 
simply to get them out of the way. I knew such 
an uncle once, who came back from El Dorado and 
declared that he would hang himself, if his mar- 
ried niece did not give him a new pea-jacket with 
brass buttons. The favour which this uncle did to 
his relations was to get drunk and consort in an 
unseemly manner with the servant-maids. 

And who has not known, to his cost, that uncle 
of a free and liberal disposition — as regards him- 
self — who never settles down to any thing, who 
lives gaily at the expense of the family, and, in 
bearing the name of the family, constantly drags 
the name through the dirt and brings it to dis- 
grace? This is an irrepressible sort of uncle, 
whom there is no disposing of. His brothers and 
sisters, and nephews and nieces, are people of 
credit and renown in the world; and they don't 
like to send their scapegrace imcle out of their own 
immediate sphere, where they are well known, into 
another sphere where they are not so well known. 
And so they take the viper to their bosoms, and 
bear with him, as best they may, while he bites 
them all over. I declare, upon my honour, that 
this is the most generous uncle I have ever met 
with. Yes, I have known him poke liis nephews 
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in the ribs, and call them sly dogs, and give them 
money. But it was not his own money. 

I don't like to say any thing about the poor 
unfortunate, half-starved, broken-down uncle, but 
he is, if I may be allowed the expression, a fre- 
quent fact, nevertheless. He is an uncle whose 
existence is sometimes kept a profound secret, who 
is warned never to come to the house when there 
is company, and who, when he does arrive on a 
borrowing expedition at an inopportune moment, 
is hid away out of sight in the housekeeper's room 
or the kitchen. I am afraid I can remember an 
uncle of this class, who, for many years, was only 
known to his nephews and nieces as '' the man." 
He was a man, but I fear he was not a brother. 

These are very unpretending imcles, who would 
never take the liberty to poke their nephews in 
the ribs, and never have any money about them to 
chuck at any body. I piiy them. But as for 
those blusterous, purse-proud, patronising uncles, 
who get the credit for unlimited human kindness 
and generosity, they are arrant old humbugs and 
pretenders. I vowed that I would take them down 
a peg, and now I flatter myself I have done it. 



^ 




XIL 

GRANDFATHERS AND GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 




jO my thinking, the most interesting 
periods of human life are the two ex- 
tremes — ^infancy and old age. There 
is nothing on earth so pure, so beau- 
tiftd, so innocent, so kissable, as a bright-eyed, 
laughing, dimpled baby; nothing except a very 
old man, sans eyes, sans taste, sans teeth, sans 
«very thing but a good conscience and a soimd 
heart 

I often wish that Shakespeare had not put that 
speech-picture of life into the mouth of Jaques. 
Jaques was a melancholy man, and took a melan- 
choly view of thingSb If he had not been a mis- 
anthrope, a baby might have presented itself to 
his mind as chuckling and crowing in his nurse's 
arms, and not as muling and puking. In like 
manner, he might have drawn a pleasant picture 
of a green and happy old age, instead of insisting 
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^o much upon leanness and slippers and slirunken 
shanks. The seven ages, as Jaques depicts them^ 
may be in accordance with a certain rule of life ; 
but, for my part, I have met with many beautiM 
exceptions, and I love to dwell upon thenu It 
has been my good fortune to know many old men, 
who, after the toil and strife of life, retained all 
the original innocence and simplicity of their eajv 
liest childhood. I have seen them — and I^an see 
them now — sitting in their easy-chairs, their gums 
as innocent of t.eeth, and their heads as innoc^st 
of hair, as when they lay in their mothers"' laps — 
sitting there biding the Lord's good time patiently 
and cheerfully, while sons and daughters and 
grandsons and granddaughters hovered about 
them, and patted them and smooihed their pil- 
lows, and spoke to them in those simple words 
which seem as well adapted to die old man as t# 
the child. There is a purifying influence in old 
age which we aU recognise. We may know that 
the old man has led a wicked life; but when old 
•age comes upon him, wrinkling his brow, blanch- 
ing his hair, and bowing him to the earth, it 
seems as if he had been redeemed and purified 
by time. I can understand why the patriarchs 
prayed so frequently and so earnestly for length 
of days ; prayed for life until the passions and the 
vanities of human nature should have passed over 
like a cloud, leaving the heart to beat its last 
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throb on the peaceful shore of eternity. It always 
seems to me that at fourscore a man is neither in 
this world nor in the next, but that he is in a 
position between the two, and can look calmly 
upon both. 

I wonder if I am right in my impression that 
very old men are mostly cheerful. I hope I am ; 
for I love to tliink so. It is pleasant to believe 
that human nature can work out its own purifica- 
tion on earth and return to its original innocence, 
with only such sins on its head as it cannot help 
and is not responsible for. Eight or wrong it is 
certain that this is the impression which most of 
us have of persons in extreme old age. We fon- 
dle them as we fondle children ; we talk to them as 
we lead them about by the hand, as their parents 
talked to them when they were first learning to 
walk. They need help and care now just as tliey 
needed them then. There is grandfather sitting 
in his chair by the fire, seeing things dimly, hear- 
ing things vaguely, as he saw and heard from his 
mother's knee. And we sit by and talk of him as 
if he did not hear us and understand what we say. 
" Poor old grandfather," we say, looking towards 
him ; " he is failing very much. He can't see to 
read now even with his specs, and that is a great 
deprivation to him. But he is cheerful for all 
that. Ain't you, grandfather dear ?" 

And the dear old baby knows by the sound of 
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your voice and the look that you direct towards 
him that you are addressing him ; and he endea- 
vours to guess your meaning, and says something 
in reply, accompanying it with a pleasant chuckle, 
to signify that he is quite happy. 

He drops his handkerchief or his spectacles, 
just as a baby drops its spoon or its ivory ring, 
and you go and pick them up and put them back 
into his old hand, patting him on his bald head, 
and making him comfortable in his chair. As he 
sits there mumbling, and gazing with his view- 
less eyes into the fire, you wonder if that feeble 
old man could ever have been the restless, fidgety^ 
madcap schoolboy, the ardent lover sighing like 
furnace, the fierce soldier, bearded like the pard, 
fiill of strange oaths, seeking the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon's mouth. Where be his pranks 
now, where his sighs, his big loud voice? All 
these things have passed away like a dream, and 
in old age he awakes again to infancy. 

I think it must be pleasant to sit upon the last 
shore thus and wait for the boat, not impatient 
for, neither dreading its coming, pleasant to hear 
the plash of the oars and the distant song of the 
rowers as they come to bear you away to that 
golden land where youth is eternal. I should find 
it difficult to talk of old grandfiithers otherwise 
than in this strain, for I have never known an old 
grandfather who, whatever his previous life, did 
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not wear an aspect of iimoceiice. Age is not ako— 
gether unkind. While it wifliers the beauty it 
also expunges the traces of the evil passions. The 
film that comes over the eye is a veil to hide the 
glare of anger ; the urinkles that score the brow 
«re strokes of Timers pen designed to obliterate 
the frown and the scowl that Passion has written 
ithere so boldly. I can xecaU many grandfathers . 
who were a practical testimony to the soundness 
of the theory which I have just broached with 
regard to the purifying influence of age. I re- 
member one, a little feeble, cheery, merry-hearted 
old fellow, who had been a terrible Turk in his 
young days. He had been passionate, imperious, 
violent, a constant source of trouble to his wife, 
and a terror to his children. When he became an 
old grandfather he was transformed into the most 
docile creature imaginable. His own litUe grand- 
dbildren could rule him and make him do just as 
they liked. 

" Do you remember, grandfather," one of 
ihem would say, ^' when you used to give it to 
your boys all round with the horsewhip ?" 

"No, no, my dear," he would answer, "I 
hope I never did that." 

" Oh, but you did, grandfather, and grand- 
mother says you used to get drunk and lireak the 
ehimney-omaments. " 

" Oh, fie, fie, no, my dear," says the old man,. 
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*^it couldn't have been me, it must have been 
somebody else,'* 

And granny strikes in and aflSnns that he did 
the deed, completely smashing two china shep- 
herdesses that had been in the family for a cen- 
tury; which relation sends the old man into a 
fit of laughter so hearty and good-humoured that 
you cannot conceive he could ever have been ca- 
pable of the violent conduct imputed to him. I 
daresay he can scarcely believe it himself now, 
when age has cast the devil out of him, 

I remember another grandfather whose nineiy- 
second birthday was celebrated not many years 
ago in the house of his granddaughter. He was 
a picture of aged innocence, gentle, patient, aflfeo- 
tionate, and docile as a child. But he had been, 
as he himself confessed with a sigh, a " roarer" in 
his day — a sad dog among the women, sir, a six- 
bottle man, a beater of the watch, a night-brawler^ 
a swaggerer, ever ready to eat fire and resent the 
slightest insult with lead or steel. 

And there he was, on his ninety-second birth- 
day, propped up at taUe, with a napkin tied round 
his neck. The swaggerer, who was so ready with 
sword and pistol, cannot now be trusted with a 
knife and fork. His food has been cut up for him, 
and he is eating it with a spoon. The six-bottle 
man is meekly drinking toast-and-water, weakly 
flavoured with brandy, firom a mug. He cannot 
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grasp a tumbler now, and finds it convenient to 
have a drinking-vessel with a handle. He who 
had been a sad dog among the women, sir, and 
ruined so many reputations, grows faint before 
the feast is over, and feebly calls to his grand- 
daughter to come and support him. And there 
he lies, like a weak child, nestling his palsied 
head on her bosom — the gay Lothario I 

I sometimes wonder what is meant by the 
commandment which says, "Honour thy father 
and thy mother: that thy days may be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 
Does it mean that they who honour father and 
mother will live long ? Can it be that those other- 
wise wicked persons, who hve to be happy old 
grandfathers, attain length of days because, in 
their youth, they honoured their fathers and mo- 
thers ? It is pleasant to think so ; pleasant to see 
how bread thus early cast upon the waters comes 
back, after many days, to the generous hand 
which originally bestowed it How seldom do 
we meet on the highway of life with a gray- 
headed grandfather trudging the last miles of the 
journey, friendless and alone I Nearly always he 
has children or grandchildren by his side to ease 
his burden, and take him by the hand, and help 
him up when he faints by the way. 

With regard to grandmothers I Is it not a 
fact that we are accustomed to associate a certain 
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idea of worldliness and selfishness — of wickedness, 
in fact — ^with grandmothers, which does not arise 
in our minds when we picture to ourselves an aged 
grandfather? We are indebted, in a great mea- 
sure, to the novel-writers for this impression ; but 
we have no reason to question the faithfulness of 
the picture. We rarely have the idea of a wicked 
old grandfather, but we often, I am afraid, have 
the idea of a wicked old grandmother. There 
is the popular ideal of the wicked old woman in 
a wig, walking with a crutch-stick, match-making 
for worldly goods, scheming, lying, telling im- 
proper stories, gambling, at cards, and cheating 
sometimes. Is it a true picture, a faithful like- 
ness? I am afraid sometimes it is. There are 
good grandmothers, of course ; but there are bad 
ones, and they are more often bad than the grand- 
fathers. But we must make reasonable allowance 
for them. A man in his young and middle-age 
days can have his fling, his fill of pleasure. He 
can sow his wild-oats to the last grain. The wide 
scope of his indulgence enables him to see the 
folly of things. Not so with a woman. Her 
yoTjng days are a period of restraint ; her married 
life is one of subjection. If she be wickedly 
incUned, it is not until she becomes an old grand- 
mother that she can have her fling. The old 
grandfather has done with the fi'oward ways of 
the world, the old grandmother begins to take 
them in hand. 
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There are certain outward attributes of the- 
grandmother which accord with this view of her 
<9l|Bracter. While the old grand&ther humUj 
^ws his bald head or blanched hair to the stroke 
of Time, the old grandmother endeavours to bear 
up against him with a wig or a false front. She 
is a skittish creatore sometimes, and will go out 
into the field when the harvest is fully ripe, and 
coquette with the old gentleman who wields the 
scythe. She beguiles him to drop his gleaming 
blade and sit down beside her, and she is quite 
free with him, and taps him over his old knuckles 
-with her fim. This grandmother tricks herself 
into the belief that the old man will continue 
polite, and will not suddenly rise up, take his 
weapon in hand, and cut her down witli the 
rest And so she goes on pursuing worldly traffic 
io the very last This, of course, is only true 
of some old women ; but it is true of them all, 
that they are more troubled about the world's af- 
fiurs than men are ; that when they are disposed 
to any vice, Hiey follow it with stronger passion -y 
ihat when they are the victims of any weakness,, 
they are more completely under its influence. 
Avarice has been called a good old gentlemanly 
vice. It is rather, I think, a good old gentle- 
womanly vice. There is an extreme period of 
age when a man drops the money-bags; but a 
woman clings to them to the last, and will die 
vrith her fingers clutching them. Not that she 
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is naturally more avaricious than man, but lier 
life of dependence has filled her with an inor- 
dinate dread of poverty. She is afraid of being^ 
alone and friendless, without m(mey. The old man 
has not this dread. At a certain stage he cares 
little what becomes of him. He will go to the 
workhouse cheerftdly, while the woman will, of 
all last resources, avoid that. 

The drop of dew which glistens under the 
sunlight like a diamond reveals under the micro- 
scope a mass of writhing, wriggling worms, fear- 
some to look at Let us, then, stand a little hftdk 
from our grandfathers and grandmothers. Let 
us shut up the microscope and view them xmder 
the sun. Q-oing down the hiU together hand in 
hand, they are a spectacle to fill the heart with 
gratitude to Heaven that such a peaceful &te i» 
man's on earth. What a privilege for a grown 
man to have an aged grand&ther and grand-^ 
mother ! — to be their stay and support in their 
old days, to stand by at last and close their eyes. 
What happiness to the aged to be thus lovingly 
tended, and have their own old care repaid to 
them I Truly, length of days are a blessed por-^ 
tion to old people, who live to see their children 
and their children's children spring up around 
them with a constant increase of aflFection — giving 
assurance that man can never die, and love caa 
never fade. 




XIIL 

WITH THE LORD MAYOR ON HIS OWN 
DAY. 



|gj^ SPENT a whole day lately with the Lord 
Ira Mayor of London, and the day I spent with 




him was his own day — the ninth of No- 
vember. I had often seen the show from 
the outside, standing among the crowd, and been 
rudely pushed back, as one of the little boys " who 
hadn't got no money ;" but now I was about to 
walk up, walk up and see the live lions at feeding- 
time. I went in with an order, and, as it oddly 
happens to "orders," I had one of the best seats, 
and was enabled to see every thing. I complied 
with the kind injunction to come early and be in 
time, and arrived at the Guildhall at ten o'clock. 

As I am about to relate all that I did and saw 
on this memorable day, it may be convenient to 
divide my narration into " heads." There are four 
of them. Firstly, I breakfasted with the Lord 
Mayor; secondly, I lunched with the Lord Mayor; 
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thirdly, I rode in the procession (not in armour) 
with the Lord Mayor ; and fourthly and lastly, I 
dined with the Lord Mayor. This brief synopsis 
will not only serve to keep me to my text, but will, 
I trust, give the reader a proper notion of my im- 
portance, and bespeak respect for myself, and in- 
terest for my subject, at the outset. Shakespeare 
has been much commended for his skill in arous- 
ing curiosiiy at the very opening of his play of 
Hamlet with a portentous conversation about a 
ghost, which is to appear shortly. So, when I 
open my civic pageant with breakfast in the Guild- • 
hall, I am in hopes that my audience will keep 
their seats imtil the curtain falls upon the banquet. 
I cannot promise them a ghost at the feast ; but I 
can venture to say that the procession in the third 
act has been carried out with due regard to splen- 
dour combined with dignity ; that the dresses and 
properties are new and gorgeous; and that the 
banquet-scene in the last aqt has been got up on a 
scale of magnificence never before attempted, and 
utterly regardless of expense. 

Theatrical parlance is not inappropriate here, 
for the preparations going forward at the Guildhall 
at ten o'clock are strongly suggestive of the last 
rehearsal (with scenery and properties) previous 
to the production of the grand spectacle. A crowd 
of workmen are busy in the outer hall and corri- 
dors, laying down matting and carpets, hanging 
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up flags and festoons, arranging guns and cut- 
lasses in fancy devices over the doors, setting out 
pots of flowers and boxes of shrubs, nailing, saw- 
ing, planing, and hammering, showing the greatest 
activity, but yet giving little assurance that " it 
will be all right at night." Here I encoimter the 
Lord Mayor's conmiittee carrying white wands, all 
appearing to be rehearsing the same part, as if it 
were Hamlet that was going to be done, with 
fourteen Poloniuses; here also I find the sword- 
bearer and the mace-bearer standing at the wing, 
ready dressed to " go on," and apparently mut- 
tering their parts. Proceeding onwards through 
a grove of painters' steps, and piles of matting, 
and tubs of aloes, and other plajits not yet allotted 
to their places, I suddenly enter the Guildhall, and 
find a legion of waiters laying acres of damask 
iioth upon a vast perspective of festive tables. 
Now I am behind the scenes indeed 1 Who can 
«ay that he has seen the Lord Mayor's cloth laid 
in the Guildhall on the ninth of November ? You 
may have been invited to the banquet, my firiend, 
and seen the Hall when all was prepared and 
ready, but these mysteries you have never been 
permitted to gaze upon. Let me assure you, then, 
that the Lady Mayoress was not in attendance to 
give out the linen and the plate. The plate-basket 
would have been a little too heavy for a lady's 
arm, for on this occasion it was a wagon. As to 
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the table-cloths and napkins, they were brought in 
on the shoulders of stout porters in bales. There 
were enough of those bales to have loaded Whit- 
tington's ship without the. eats. I promised not 
to introduce ghosts or any thing unpleasant, but I 
<;annot help observing here that a great banquet, 
whether it be given in the Ghiildhall or in a fix)nt 
parlour in Twopenny Town, bears a certain re- 
semblance to DeatL It is a leveller. The Lord 
Mayor and Tomkins are equally driven to employ 
pine-wood trestles and school-forms. Every one, 
when he gives a very large party, goes beyond the 
resources of his establishment So I beg of you 
not to lift up the cloth to see what it covers, but 
to have faith that your legs are imder mahogany. 
When the grace has been sung and the covers 
have been whipped off the turtle-tureens, you will 
be all served the same as regards those great 
essentials, the victuals. Being at liberty to roam 
wherever my fiuicy guides, I observe that all the 
tables are laid out alike. Two plates, a commen- 
surate number of knives, forks, and glasses to each 
person, and a little gilt fruit-stand to every six. 
The doth is laid in military order and with mili- 
tary precision. The regiment of waiters advance 
at the word of command, and execute " plates ;" 
at another word of command they advance and 
execute "glasses;" at another, "flower-stands;" 
and so on. A word as to the waiters. The &ces 
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of many of them are familiar to me. I have been 
served by them at all kinds of feasts in all kinds 
of places. Yonder is a man who at one time has 
served mo Yfi^pdtidefoie gras in Belgrave Square, 
at another has brought me a plate of veal-and- 
ham-pie at the Crystal Palace, at a third has 
helped me to boiled leg of mutton and turnips at 
the periodical suppers of the Slap-Bang Club in 
Long Acre. I remember he told me once, confi- 
dentially, while he was helping me to the 'ock 
(reduced duty) at a genteel party in Hoxton, that 
he had a large family, had seen a deal of life, and 
had once waited at Buckingham Palace. Here is 
another, who has retired from my chair in Lon- 
don to answer my call a day or two after in Liver- 
pool ; who has sprung up at my side at Inverness, 
and whom I have found flicking the crumbs from 
the table of a Fleet-Street eating-house on my 
return, as if he had never left Fleet Street in his 
life. The ubiquity of waiters is very remarkable. 
And the contemplation of this characteristic of the 
tribe leads me to make another sombre remark in 
spite of myself. How like are waiters to imder- 
dertakers' men ! The same waiters help the rich 
and the poor alike to live ; and the same under- 
takers help the rich and the poor alike to their 
graves. Let me now put the skull out of sight, 
gild it, and turn it into a drinking-cup. 

I pass through the centre of the Hall, ascend a 
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flight of steps, and find myself at what I may 
call the cross-roads of Guildhall. If 1 bear to the 
rightj I come to the reception-rooms of the Lady 
Mayoress ; if I turn to the left, I arrive at the 
kitchens and store-rooms ; if I hold straight on, I 
am beguiled to imagine that I am at Spithead, 
seeing an iron-clad proceeding to sea. For here 
there is a " set scene," which the stage-carpenter 
is now hurrying to completion, I turn to the left, 
and peep into the kitchen and store-rooms. The 
turtle is already bubbling in a hundred pots, and 
there are shells enough to Aimish a Boman legion 
with shields. Here is a. store-room filled with 
cakes and jellies; another devoted to fowls and 
pea-hens and pheasants ready trussed for the spit ; 
a third — a very large apartment — is purple with 
hundreds of bunches of hothouse grapes, — ^grapes 
on the floor, grapes on the chairs, grapes on the 
tables, grapes on every ledge and shelf — ^nothing 
else showing except the pure white wood on which 
the luscious finiit is laid. Here is a room that 
appears to be strewn with ingots of silver and 
nuggets of gold. Have I strayed into the cellars 
of the Bank of England, or has the enchanter let 
me down into the genii's cave ? Well, no ; it is 
neither silver nor gold, but something which only 
silver can buy — ^the champagnes (regally crowned) 
of Epemy, of the Veuve Clicquoi Pish I The 
treasures which Aladdin's lamp revealed were 

L 
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tinsel compared to these. What were his rubies^ 
his diamonds, and pearls — considering how the 
market must have been overstocked in his part of 
the coxmtry — ^to the bright bubbling juice of the 
grape, whidi is ready at the touch of the pincers 
to leap forth from those sweet mouths in sparkling 
fountains of inspiration I Hub me no lamps after 
this ! Twist me wire, draw me corks ! Let Alad- 
din rub ; be mine the pleasant conjiuration to cut 
tl» twine. Let Ali Baba say " Open sesame !" 
the signal of my heart's desire is "pop!" Clap 
on the stone, magician, and keep me here. I 
don't want to come up and take these jewels to 
market ; I can enjoy them where I am. A flitting 
thought of the Happy Valley calls to mind the 
Doctor's resonant locution — the "potentiality of 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice." This is 
not fringe, but what successful fringe-making will 
adiieve. 

Which, you will please to understand, is an 
aBusion to the fact — of which he is justly and 
honourably proud — ^that the present Lord Mayor of 
London is a fringemaker. Nothing that I saw on 
this (in my calendar) red-letter day gratified me 
so much as the honest pride which the Lord Mayor, 
the aldermen, and all the City magnates, took in 
the trade and commerce by which they had gained 
wealth and attained to eminence among their fel- 
l0W**citizens. I must be allowed to say this — and 
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I say it from my heart — that a more miaffected, 
hearty, jolly set of men I never had the pleasure 
of meeting, except — I hope the exception will not 
be resented — among the aristocracy of birth and 
rank. I had an opportunity, before coming to the 
Guildhall, of witnessing preparations for certain 
private festivities, which proved to me that Lord- 
Mayor Phillips was a worthy representative of the 
old English gentleman who, 

" While he feasted all the rich, 
He ne'er forgot the poor." 

It was a holiday at the Lord Mayor's warehouse^ 
in Newgate Street; and the industrious appren- 
tices (male and female) were busy draping the 
stairs and walls with flags, and laying -out the 
countless counters, not with fringes and rare fa- 
brics for the inspection of the public, but with a 
variety of good things to eat and to drink for their 
own delectation, and in celebration of the high 
honours to which their master had that day at- 
tained. The Lord Mayor himself and his sons 
were there, taking a lively interest in the pre- 
parations; and all thoughts for the grand cere- 
monies of the Guildhall were postponed until the 
domestic rejoicings were duly provided for. It 
was a scene for the pencil of Hogarth. The in- 
dustrious apprentice had become Lord Mayor of 
London; and here were all his own industrious 
apprentices preparing to rejoice in the scen£ of 
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that industry which had been the stepping-stone 
to his success. The shelves to-day are laden with 
sirloins of beef, and savoury pies and jellies and 
fixdt, and all sorts of good things. And mind 
how you kick under the counters 1 You will not 
kick sleeping apprentices here, but you may break 
champagne-botdes. They are going to feast here 
in style, I can tell you. I am loth to tear myself 
away. I should like to remain and celebrate the 
occasion with the apprentices. 

To return to the GuildhalL In my absence the 
waiters have executed several more manoeuvres. 
Pine-apples have taken up position ; sponge-cakes 
and jellies are in rank, front and rear; and pigeon- 
and grouse-pies have formed square to resist the 
heaviest and hungriest knife-and-fork squadrons. 
Two pulpits have been erected — one on each side 
of the principal entrance to the Hall. Is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury going to ask a blessing from 
one, and the Archbishop of York to return thanks 
from the other? I am about to make inquiries, 
when I am summoned to breakfast. The scene of 
the refection is one of the council-chambers. The 
guests are aldermen, conmion councilmen, mem- 
bers of the Lord Mayor's committee, and the pre- 
sent chronicler. When I had breakfasted, I was 
at liberty to saunter about again ; and wandering 
from room to room among workmen still hur- 
rying to and fro with flower-pots and pictures and 
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statues and articles of fiimiture, I completely lost 
my topographical bearings, and became a mere* 
piece of human flotsam. On the strange shores on 
which I was cast up I saw many remarkable things. 
I think I must have touched the West Indies, 
for one island was covered with pine-apples ; an- 
other, which glowed with golden-pippins, was no 
doubt the Hesperides. At Dorking I found all 
the fowls dead, with their legs turned up in the 
air ; and there was a strange coimtry where the 
birds had no feathers, but only a rosette of white 
ribbon in their tails to fly with. There was an 
additional peculiarity about these birds. They 
carried their heads under one wing, and their 
livers under the other. When at last I was cast 
up in a place where there was a picture of Queen 
Caroline, I was recalled to the knowledge that I 
was still in England, and somewhere very close 
to Guildhall in the City of London, Where 
else but in this stronghold of sturdy sentiment 
and honest fair play would tjjey have hung up 
a portrait of Queen Caroline in one of their best 
rooms ? 

Every time I turn into the great hall, I find 
that the army has executed another manoeuvre; 
and the field of the cloth of damask is almost fiilly 
marshalled with all the pikces de resistance, large 
and smalL I distinctly heard a table groan, and 
six waiters hearing it too, went and shored it up, 
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9nd told it to keep quiet I wonder what thorse 
two pulpits are for : can they be — 

" Lunch is ready, sir ?'* 

I am carried off to more eating and drinking^ 
and the mystery of ihose pulpits is still unex- 
plained. I am ushered into a small apartment 
which is crowded with aldermen, and sheri£&, and 
chaplains, and legal dignitaries in wigs. I am 
the only person in mufti, and I feel that I ought 
to hare a gown, or a gold chain, or a wig, cor 
something to entitle me to be where 1 am« But 
the civic dignitaries don't appear to think me in 
the way, and don't look ^^who the deuce are 
you?'' at me, and by many kind attentions I am. 
encouraged to feel that I am a civic dignitary my- 
sel£ We wait a little time, when suddenly there 
enters the well-known gentleman in the fiir cap^ 
who carries the sword; also, the other equally 
well-known gentleman, who carries the mace* 
Behind them follows a gentleman-usher with a 
white wand, who announces the Bight Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor, who appears for the first 
time in the state-robes of his office. If you ask 
me how he looked, I answer that he looked jolly. 
There was a hearty shaking of hands all roimd ; 
many bluff congratulations were interchanged^ 
some jokes were passed, and then without cere- 
mony, or order of our going, we trooped out into 
another apartment to lundu It was a plain sub- 
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stantial feast of roast beef aud boiled potatoes. I 
did not think I wanted any lunch, but I was told 
by an experienced person that the procession waa 
a trying ordeal, and that I had better "lay in « 
good solid foundation." So I accepted the seat 
that was kindly offered to me by the Lord Mayory. 
and fell to. I should have thought that his lord- 
ship would have been too much occupied thinking 
about all he had to go through, not to mentioo 
the speeches he had to make, to take any notice of 
me, or any body else. But no, his dignity and 
his duties sat lightly upon him ; and I say agai% 
he was jolly. He asked me to take wine ; he asked 
me to join him in a loving and warming cup of 
hot elder- wine, to keep out the cold — for *^1 
should find it very chilly in the carriage." He 
was collected enough and thoughtful enough to 
remember that the cavalry officers had ridden all 
the way from Hounslow that morning, to com* 
mand his body-guard, and sent out for them tci 
share in the feast The young swell in the red 
<3oat, who sat next to me, said he never was so 
thankful for a slice of beef in his life. '*Ajid 
wasn't the Lord Mayor a brick fiir thinking of 
them ?" If we could only have stopped round this 
lunch-table, I am sure we should have spent a 
very pleasant afternoon. A little longer and we 
should have got poking each other in the ribs, 
.teUing each otb^ our fbmily affurs, and inviting 
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each other to dinner at our respective fiunilj-man- 
monn. But the sword of the Damocles in the fur 
cap was imminent over us, and when the sword 
pointed the way, we liad to follow. 

All the persons about to figure in the proces- 
sion are assembled in the outer hall, where they 
hang, with coachmen and footmen, on the stairs, 
until the City Marshal — ^who appears to be the 
twelve-foot model of all the military heroes whose 
portraits we see in Freemasons' Halls — shall have 
arranged some little matters of precedence. I 
have an opportunity here of inspecting the Lord 
Mayor's six footmen, who are just putting the 
finishing touch to their new and really handsome 
light-blue and gold liveries, by pinning on to each 
other's breasts white favours as large as the crown 
of my hat. They are all very proper and tall 
young men, and I am pleased to see that they are 
exceedingly nervous, as becomes modest worth, 
sensible of the responsibilities of a high occasion. 
It struck mo that I had never detected Jeames of 
Berkeley Square exhibiting any nervousness on 
any occasion, but ratlier that I had always found 
him resolutely determined to swell out his breast, 
bend out his calves, turn up his nose, and look 
coldly and majestically down upon every body, his 
master included. It struck me, too, that the Lord 
Mayor's footmen were the sort of modest, right- 
minded young men who would take a shilling in 
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the spirit in which it was introduced ; and being 
satisfied of this, I did not think it necessary to put 
them to the test. 

F. M. Anak, of the Anakim, marshalled us 
very speedily; and having been taken charge of by 
Mr. Common -Serjeant, who is good enough to 
supplement the favour of representing me in Par- 
liament, by giving me a seat in his carriage, I find 
myself, much to the hurt of my modesty, taking 
the pas of the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and the 
Lord Mayor himself. 

And now for the next three or four hours, so 
far as I have any personal observation of what is 
going on, Mr. Common-Serjeant and your humble, 
but on this occasion highly dignified, servant, are 
the heroes of the day, the sight which the multi- 
tude have come out to see, the cynosure of millions 
of eyes. There is a mounted brass-band before us; 
there is a mounted brass-band behind us; there 
is a policeman at each window ; and two troopers, 
with drawn swords in their hands, are making 
their chargers whisk the people back with their 
tails. Once more I feel that I ought to have a 
gown, or a gold chain, or a wig, for the people 
are all craning their necks to look at me and mut- 
tering; and I am afiraid that what they are say- 
ing is not respectful. Luckily I cannot hear them 
for the bang of the drums and the fanfare of the 
trumpets. Do you want to know what it is to 
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Tide in a procession and be stared at by a million of 
people, with drums beating, and trmnpets blaring, 
-and horses prancing, and sabres gleaming ? I will 
tell you. It was like going out to sea in a boat 
for the first time. I wasn't used to it ; I wasn't 
sure about the safety of the thing; I wasn't com- 
fortable. I felt my heart beating rather faster 
than usuaL It wasn't pride. To put it mildly, I 
will say nervousness. When I saw how the streets 
were packed with human beings, that the very 
.walls of the houses were stuccoed over with &ces^ 
leaving nothing visible but living and breathing 
liumanity, as if the town were built of men, women, 
4uid children, instead of bricks, — when I had con- 
templated this marvellous i»ght for some time, I 
was struck with a grotesque thought of Pharaoh 
passing through the Bed Sea. I will say that 
Mr. Common^Serjeant is Pharaoh, I am his prime 
minister, and here we are passing through the di- 
vided waters of humanity. I am in morbid terror 
—-the word is out, I can't help it — of the fiite of 
Pharaoh, and that the parted waters of humanity 
will meet and swamp us. I get used to it by and 
by, however — as what will not a man get used 
to ? talk about the eels I — and conceive the horrid 
design of looking out for my friends, and asto- 
nishing their weak minds with a sight of myself 
^figuring in the Lord Mayor's Show! I am speedily 
enabled to carry my design into execution. I boq 
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a friend at a window. He sees me ; he faUs back 
as if he were shot I I am seen by many friends ; 
and this is^ in every case, the effect I have upon 
them. Each one falls back with a gasp, as if 
pierced in a vital part by a bullet. But it is when 
I am seen of my enemies that I have my greatest 
triumph. Their vaniiy makes them forget for a 
moment that I am their enemy, and they are my 
•enemies ; and, just to show their friends that they 
know somebody who is hand in glove with the 
Lord Mayor, they make me a bow. I need not 
say that I treat them with triumphant contempt 
A publisher of mine saw me, and I made a note 
to ask for more money for my next literary per- 
formance. I feel satisfied in considering that I 
have got it. I count the increase beforehand. 

Being indde the Show, of course I cannot tell 
you how it looked outside; but aU whom I have 
heard express an opinion say that it was the most 
orderly and dignified procession ihat has been seen, 
for many years. I was assured before starting 
that this was certain to be the case, as the Lord 
Mayor had courageously determined to dispense 
with the men in armour, whose habit of getting 
drunk and tumbling off their horses had, on pre- 
vious occasions) seriously interfered with the so- 
lemn course of the pageant. As the cits don't like 
any thing which savours of saving money on this 
occasion, his Lordship conciliated the prejudioBj^ 
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by spending the cash which the men in armour 
usually cost in decorating the Guildhall with 
flowers and shrubs, which were certainly a deal 
prettier and a deal sweeter than encased troopers 
redolent of rum. 

In about two hours from the time of starting, 
we arrive at Westminster Hall, where the civic 
dignitaries, in their silk stockings and their court- 
pumps, are kept standing on the historic, but cold, 
flags longer than there seems any necessity for. 
On squeezing up the stairs leading to the courts 
(at the tail of the dignitaries, who are awfdlly 
hustled), I find that the delay and obstruction 
have been caused by Mr. Briefless, who is here 
in full force. The wjiole Briefless family are here, 
all in their wigs and gowns, put on simply as an 
excuse for being present in the best places in the 
Court of Exchequer during the presentation of the 
Lord Mayor to the Barons. I was really pleased 
to see Tom and Jack Briefless in fiill forensic fig ; 
for I thought, to be sure, they had got briefs at 
last ; but the way that Tom put his tongue in his 
cheek when I asked him convinced me that the 
"cause" of his being there was not on the list I 
thought the Barons in their scarlet gowns, ermine 
collars, and flowing wigs, looked very grand and 
imposing. I have seen very few dignitaries in 
their robes of office, seated in their chairs of state, 
who did not remind me of supers at the theatre. 
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Even the Speaker of the House of Commons, as I 
have elsewhere observed, is apt to call to my mind 
Mr. C. J. Smith trying Janet Pride at the Adelphi, 
But the Barons of the Exchequer provoked no 
such comparisons, except as regards one very jolly- 
looking Baron, who was, in face and the twinkle 
of his eye, exceedingly like Mr, Paul Bedford. 
But certainly the Barons of the Exchequer were 
awe-inspiring, and one could not but be respect- 
ftJ, in thought as well as in demeanour, in their 
presence. The manner in which the Chief-Baron 
delivered his address to the Lord Mayor was ex- 
ceedingly dignified. He sat in his chair all the 
while, with his hands laid one upon the other, and 
bowed his head graceftdly to point his remarks. 
It was quite regal I am not very sure what the 
ceremony was, for the Briefless family blocked up 
my view ; but I think the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
if not sworn, were in some way invested with their 
office, and I distinctly saw Tom Briefless start and 
turn pale when the Lord Chief-Baron invested a 
good-looking Sheriff with the power of arresting 
and keeping in custody all such persons as the 
courts might decree judgment against. 

From the Court of Exchequer the civic digni- 
taries trooped away into another, to pay their re- 
spects to the judges; but I was not able to follow 
immediately, for the Briefless family, who always 
stopped the way. 
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By and by I step into the carriage with Mr, 
Common-Serjeant, and away we go again, with 
^^ See the conquering Lero," which I feel refers to 
myself and my learned friend, and " Rule, Britan- 
nia" (with big dram empliasis), '* Britannia rules 
the waves" (cymbals), and a row and a row and 
a row dow-dow, and the Bri-tish Gren-a-diers» 
Ear-piercing fifes, clash, jerk, bang, hurrah ! — 
British constitution, rights, and liberties, bulwarks^ 
Magna Charta, Temple Bar, Bow-bells, Wat Tyler, 
Domine dirige, Gog and Magog, glory, liberty^ 
iratemity, and festivity, hurrah! Before I de- 
scend fi'om my chariot at Charing Cross (where 
I fly from the intoxicating scene to prepare for 
another intoxicating scene, the banquet), let me 
make one little remark, with regard to the ap- 
parent condition of the people who thronged the 
streets. The majority belonged to the poorer 
classes; but during the whole journey from the 
City to Westminster, where I must have passed 
in review at least half a million of people, I did 
not observe one single person who was not com- 
fortably dressed and decently shod. I looked hard 
for a person without a shoe to his foot, or a coat 
to his back, but I could not see one. I saw nothing 
to shock the feelings of a person who was riding 
in a luxurious carriage, and was presently going 
to feast upon all the delicacies of the season. It 
was not a cold shivering mob; it was a warm 
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comfortable mob. It was not a hungry-looking 
mob. It bad either had its dinner, or was going^ 
to have it when the Show passed. There was no 
sign of anxiety as regards victuals, I am not go- 
ing to argue that there are no poor^ destitute, 
hmigry, miserable creatures in London; I merely 
make a note of the general aspect of this great mob- 
as it appeared to a not unattentive observer. I 
leave conclusions to be drawn by others. 

The Banquet! A few minutes before six, my 
chariot (two red wheels picked out with black, 
driver sits behind, coat of arms a crown, or, and 
the legend in Arabic, 13,076) sits me down at 
the grand entrance of the Guildhall. 1 present a 
card like an illuminated panel — probably on the 
model of Gog and Magog's cards, and an empha-^ 
tic rebuke to the " no cards" of the shabby world 
more to the west — and am bidden to enter. Chaos 
has given place to order. The halls and corridors^ 
are neatly draped, the pictures are hung, the 
statues have taken up their places, the flowera 
and shrubs have been tasteftdly disposed around 
them, the gas is lighted, and the stage is dear 
to begin. Every thing has " come all right, at 
night," as it always miraculously does, spite of 
the morning appearances to the contrary. I pas& 
up the grand corridor through a grove of red, 
white, and blue, reminding me that Britannia is^ 
the pride of the ocean, the home of the brave and 
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the free, I enter the grand hall. The last man- 
CBuvre has been executed. The Field of the Cloth 
of Damask is duly arranged and set out, and only 
awaits the assemblage of the valiant knights and 
ladies feir. A splendid, gorgeous, dazzling scene, 
but I am not permitted to pause and admire. I 
am again on tlie point of asking what those two 
pulpits are for, when I am hurried onwards by 
the crowd. Up a flight of steps, through a crush- 
room, up more steps, sharply to the left, and I 
am in for ii " Your card, sir ?" I give it, and 
then, in tones of thunder : 

" The Honourable Mr. All-the-Year-Round 1" 
The Honourable Mr. A.Y.R. approaches a 
dais, on which are standing the Lord Mayor, the 
Lady Mayoress, and their pretty daughter. He 
bows, receives a pleasant recognition from the 
Lord Mayor, and is thus fortified for an effective 
backing out of the presence. Having myself 
safely passed through a trying ordeal (which took 
me unawares), I proceed to the bottom of th^ 
stairs, and take a cold-blooded delight in watching 
others. The very grand folks are coming now, 
and their arrival is announced by blast of trumpet. 
Standing here at the foot of the staircase, where 
a policeman on duty, with a raised pie, a phea- 
sant, a jelly, and a dish of grapes under his nose, 
is suffering the tortures of Tantalus, I see them 
all as they pass up, and note how they are received. 
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" The Right Honourable Earl Russell !'' 
Cheers and a thunder-clap of applause. 
" The Chancellor of the Exchequer !" 
More cheers, and another thunder-elap of ap- 
plause. 

The cabinet-ministers come in oflScial uniform 
— ^blue coat with a great deal of collar ; the judges 
in their scarlet gowns, wigs, and square black 
caps, suggestive partly of college, and partly of 
passing sentence ; and a few public functionaries 
appear in court-dress, one of the most distin- 
guished-looking personages being Sir Thomas 
Henry, the chief magistrate, whose suit is of 
black velvet And for an hour and more the 
trumpets continue to sound, and the distinguished 
guests, male and female, continue to pass onwards, 
in a glittering stream, towards the reception-room. 
Dazed by the ever-shifting kaleidoscope, and al- 
most blinded by the blaze of diamonds, I seek to 
relieve my eyes by turning them upon the two 
pulpits, wliich have so deeply excited my curi- 
osity. At that very moment, four strong men 
were placing Bibles upon the cushions. They lay 
the huge books back upwards, and I am still more 
curious. Presently, two persons ascend. They 
wear no gowns. Are they of the dissenting per- 
suasion? They turn up their cuffs. Are they 

muscular Christians going 

** The pnlpit-drum ecclesiastio 
To beat with a fist instead of a stick" ? 

M 
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No, they are carvers, and the big Bibles, back up- 
wards, are barons of beef ! 

All the trumpets are sounding at once, the 
guests are settling into their places, and the 
singers in the gallery are clearing tlieir throats 
to sing grace. At the first note, five hundred 
people who have sat down prematurely get up 
again simultaneously, and the effect is curious. 
Tlieir simultaneous sitting down, when the grace 
has been sung, is equally curious, and I should 
like them to do it again. I am not at all eager 
for the turtle, you perceive. The fact is, the ex- 
traordinary splendour of the scene, the majestic 
grandeur of the hall, the long vista of gaily- 
•dressed guests resembling parterres of flowers, 
the glitter of the gold and silver plate, and the 
star-like effect of the lamps, have so lapped my 
finer sense, that my grosser appetite is submerged 
and forgotten. My wildest fancy, stimulated by 
the Arabian Nights, has never imagined any 
thing more gorgeous, more splendid, more fairy- 
like. What the Guildhall was like on these occa- 
«ionp before it was restored and beautified, I can- 
not say. 

If I had not, with the comer of my eye, de- 
tected a young man fishing out from the tureen 
all the pieces of green fat for his own plate, it is 
probable that my trance would have lasted until 
the turtle had been removed. But seeing this, I 
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•spake, and demanded turtle. I had it — ^twiee. 
Not polite to ask for soup twice ; but can't help 
it; besides, rather enjoy spiting that greedy 
young man. Don't believe any one who telk 
you that you don't get hot things at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet. The turtle was hot, the pea- 
hen was hot, the guinea-fowl was hot, the potar 
toes were hot — and floury. I had so many hot 
and nice things that I quite forgot to ask for a 
slice of the baron of beef. I could not have had a 
daintier, better served dinner, if I had specially 
ordered it for four, of Gunter. As to drinkables, 
I had cold punch with the turtle, and champagne 
^ith the pea-hen, and madeira with the guinea- 
fowl, and hock with the partridge-pie, and port 
with the cheese, and sherry with the Nesselrode- 
pudding, and claret with the filberts, and I might 
have had beer, had I been disposed towards that 
beverage, which I wasn't. 

Towards the close of the feast, when the Lord 
Mayor and the gentlemen at the head of the table 
were beginning to look thoughtfully towards the 
cloth, and nervously pick threads from it, as if 
they expected to find ideas in the warp and words 
in the woof, I am favoured by one of the Lord 
Mayor's sons (to whom I take this opportmiiiy of 
tendering my warmest thanks for many hearty 
iittentions) with an admission to the gallery. 
From this elevated position, at the end of the hall, 
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seated upon Magog's toes, I am enabled to view 
the building and the assembled company from a 
coigne of vantage which has no excelsior except 
the crown of Magog's head. Here, too, I listen 
to the speeches as well as I can ; but the only- 
speakers I am able to hear are the Lord Mayor 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose every 
word, even at this distance, is distinctly audible. 
I wonder if any body ever before sat upon Ma- 
gog's left foot, and made a dessert -table of his 
pedestal ! There is a very seciye and convenient 
place for a bottle of champagne behind the tip of 
his wooden sword — nobody can see it from the 
front ; and the hollow of his foot aflpords an ample 
place of concealment for a dish of almonds and 
raisins. I saw something behind Magog — but 
there, I mustn't betray his secret; it would be 
shabby, considering the intimacy he admitted me 
to. 

Here I sat, with a friend, listening to the 
murmur of inaudible speakers and the ringing 
notes of very audible singers (notably Made- 
moiselle Leibhart ; though why she should think 
"Tlie Cuckoo" suitable to the occasion I can't ima- 
gine), until the figures in the kaleidoscope began 
to drop out, and the blaze of shifting colours grows 
thinner and fainter; and as the scene gradually 
fades out before us, my friend and I grow philoso- 
phical, and moralise about life and the vanities of 
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the world, not forgetting that there is some cham- 
pagne left in the bottle — finally coming to the 
conclusion, by a process of reasoning which I am 
unable now to trace, that it is a fine thing to have 
plenty of money, and be able to have real turtle 
and guinea-fowl for dinner, and ride home in our 
own chariot instead of the hack-cab to which our 
Alnaschar's vision is now melting. 





xrv. 

DUFFERS. 

^HE word " duffer" lias now become 
incorporated in tlie English language, 
and, like many other words that have 
had a similar origin, has acquired a 
peculiar force of signification. It is a word of 
much meaning, and well adapted for expressing 
broad and general contempt Originally, I be- 
lieve, a duffer was a person who made old clothes 
"look as good as new" by scratching up a pile on 
their threadbare surface. It is possible that this 
branch of trade may have been pursued honestly 
enough. The clothes may have been sold for what 
they were, revived articles, in which case no re- 
proach would attach to the name of the "duffer" 
who revived them. But we may well imagine — 
knowing the tendencies of trade — ^that the cloth so 
revived was frequently sold for what it was not. 
Then, when the gloss began to wear off, and the 
seams to show, after two days' wear, the in itself 
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honourable name of duffer would come to be pro- 
nounced with quite a different emphasis ; with a 
strong hold of the " d," a curl of the lip, and a 
lowering of the eyebrows, meaning altogether 
much more than could be conveyed by the most 
elaborate definition. 

I beUeve the word, in its present state of sig- 
nification, came to us originally from the East — 
that is to say from the haunts of the sailors in 
Wapping and Ratdiff Highway. The dishonest 
duffer would naturally commence practice among 
the simple-minded, free-hearted tars. Jack's alive 
to every thing but the wiles of the land-shark; 
but when he does detect him, his honest indigna- 
tion finds appropriate and forcible expression. My 
theory is, that Jack first gave the proper emphasis 
to the word duffer, and stamped it for currency in 
the vocabulary of contempt. 

It is well that we have a good expressive 
name for the duffer's art ; it being now extensively 
practised in all the professions as weU as in all the 
departments of trade and commerce. It is becom- 
ing so well recognised, that I expect in the course 
of a few years to find " Duffers" figuring as a 
heading in the Post-Office Directory. We shall 
have pohtical duffers, clerical duffers, legal duffers, 
medical duffers, literary duffers, artistic duffers; 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail duffers, all 
duly classified and alphabetically arranged. 
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I find that the word is sometimes wrongly em- 
ployed to denote an incapable person, a person 
without ability or skill in the profession or busi- 
ness which he pursues. Now such a person is not 
necessarily a duffer. What you want to consti- 
tute the true duffer is pretension added to incapa- 
city, with, underlying all, an ever-active motive 
of paltry dishonesty. Generally and broadly, the 
duffer is a person who, in trade, imitates your 
trade-mark, and says "it is the same concern;" 
who, in the practice of medicine, assumes your 
name with one " t" or one "1" more or less; who 
in literature parodies the title of your periodical, 
or brings out the second series of your adventures; 
who, in dramatic matters, follows up your " Green 
Hills of the West," with the " Green Hills of the 
East," with a converse of your water scene on dry 
land — ^who, in all cases, when he sees any one 
going with the wind of popidarity, sails as close 
to him as possible, to catch a capAil of his favouring 
gale. In fact, duffers are parasites clambering 
upon the heads of success. 

Regarding them in the light of, say, cock- 
roaches, let us transfix a few of them with pins, 
and spin them : 

There is the tradesman duffer, who resorts to 
the " untradesman-like practice" of writing up 
over his door some significant name in large, and 
his own msignificant name in little. Where piano- 
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fortes are to be pushed, we have "Brown jErom 
COLLARD and COLLARDS'," or "Jones from 
ERARD'S," or "Robinson from CRAMER and 
BEALE'S ;" where drugs are to be dispensed, it 
is "Snooks from CORBYN'S;" where paltry is 
hanging on hand, it is oflPered with the guarantee 
of "Smith from GUNTER'S." You wiU buy a 
piano with the name of one of the celebrated 
makers on it, and some day when you take oflF 
the key-board to see what is the matter with the 
works, you will discover the name of Brown mo- 
destly concealing itself under the hd — ^a small 
" Brown" with a small " from" after it. Tackle this 
confessed duffer in the law-courts, and ten to one 
if he will not get the better of you. He is a 
slippery eel that even the fingers of justice cannot 
hold. Dufiers of this class not only imitate trade- 
marks, but they contrive to stamp their goods with 
the genuine trade-marks of manufacturers of re- 
pute. Who has not found the trade-marks of 
Allsopp and Bass covering bottles of the vilest 
beer ever decoqted ? The labels are the labels of 
Bass and Allsopp, but the beer is not theirs. This 
is not at all astonishing, when we remember that 
a band of forgers contrived to get hold even of the 
note-paper of the Bank of England. The great 
brewers have a number of agents to whom they 
intrust any quantity of their labels, and these 
agents are sometimes careless, and not always 
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serupulons. N.B. When yon empty a bottle of 
genuine beer or wine, always run your penknife 
through the labels. Labels are taken off and used 
again. I have found E<Bderer'& champagne label 
upon a bottle of unmitigated gooseberry. 

It is not uncommon, when a certain person 
acquires a reputation for, say, breakfast-bacon or 
sixteen-shilling trousers, for some duffer to hunt 
up a person of the same name, take him into part- 
nership, and set up in the same trade — ^in the 
same street, if possible, with the man who has 
made liis name and his wares famous. This is hard 
upon Piggins, who has invested a large sum in 
advertising himself and his breakfast-bacon. An- 
other Piggins comes and opens a shop a few doors 
off, catches a good many of the genuine Piggins's 
stray customers, takes advantage of his advertis- 
ing, and puts him to further expense in that way 
by compelling him, in self-defence, to inform the 
public that he has no connection with the other 
Piggins in the same street. 

There is no department of trade in which you 
do not find the duffer taking advantage of some 
well-earned reputation (not his own) to push the 
sale of inferior goods, or, at any rate, to increase 
his gains by a false pretence. In certain trade 
circles the practice is recognised as quite legiti- 
mate ; the code of morality only prescribing that 
the thieves shall be honourable among themselves- 
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while enjoying each other's hospitality. I have- 
heard of an eminent dnffer, who, on discovering 
one of his guests cheating at cards, openly rebuked 
him with — " I can't allow this in my own draw- 
ing-room in the presence of my family ; no, my 
ftiend, outside, duff, but inside, square I" Won- 
d^rful are the triumplis of morality I There is no- 
one so lost to the sense of what is right and just. 
as not, at some moment, to be open to the dictates^ 
of honour. 

It is easier to forgive the commercial duffer 
than even to excuse the "professional" one. 
Trade at the very best is httle calcidated to soften, 
the morals, and prevent them from becoming bru- 
tally sordid. It is the diligent pursuit of the arts- 
that (proverbially at least) tends in that direction. 
But spite of the proverb, we have as many "pro- 
fessional" duffers as commercial ones. 

There is the political duffer. He ia a person 
who makes himself notorious by leading an agi- 
tation, or riding a hobby. He is the spokesman 
of a noisy cause, or the mover of an annual mo- 
tion. Yet, in liiany cases, he does not care a rusk 
for the cause, and would be very much disap- 
pointed if his motion were carried ; because, in 
that event, his occupation would be gone. I have^ 
known agitators who have tacked themselves on to- 
a number of successive causes, many of them at 
variance with each other. When atheism was the= 
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feshion, they were atheists; then, as the times 
changed, they were chartists, Puseyites, electro- 
biologists, spiritualists, Graribaldians, Fenians, 
and what not Any thing as an excuse to elevate 
themselves on a Windsor chair and hold forth. 
I shall write an essay some day upon the elevating 
power of a Windsor chair. Only let a man with 
suflScient impudence raise himself a few feet above 
his fellows, and he can bamboozle the ground- 
lings how he will. 

The duflSng publisher — ^the word is capable of 
being resolved into every part of speech, — ^noun, 
adjective, verb, and adverb — ^the duflSng publisher 
takes your play and turns it into a book with the 
same title — as the duffing dramatic author takes 
your book without your leave and turns it into a 
play. When you become successful as an author, 
he hunts up any early scraps of yours tliat he 
may have a doubtftd title to, and publishes them 
in volumes, taking advantage of some other pub- 
lisher's advertisements to direct attention to them. 
He follows up your " Lady in Blue" with his 
"Lady in Green;" brings out "Sketches of the 
Playhouses" as colourably the same concern as 
your " Sketches of the Workhouses ;" borrows 
from you, filches from you on every hand, feeling 
no compunction, tliinking no shame if he can only 
escape the uncertain clutch of the law. If you 
have a new or striking idea of any kind, you may 
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make sure that he will parody it. He has no 
original ideas of his own. Duffers never have. 
If you placard the walls with a mysterious adver- 
tisement that " Jones will appear shortly," he will 
have his bill-stickers at work the next day with 
" Smith is coming." He makes a pretiy shrewd 
guess that Jones will be popidar, and so he puts 
up Smith to divide the constituency. Go to his 
shop for Jones, and he will tell you that Smith 
is the party you require. He is not particular. He 
will publish a volume of sermons, or the " Adven- 
tures of Hop Light Loo." 

There is the duffing author. What does he 
do ? What does he not do ? He does the work 
of the duffing publisher ; and naturally enough he 
does it in a duffing way. Not only does he steal 
his plots from old novels that were never read — 
possibly because they were published before there 
were readers for them — ^but he steals his descrip- 
tions word for word. TJiis elaborate pen-and-ink 
sketch of a gorgeously-ftirnished Elizabethan man- 
sion, situated in a romantic ravine, with uplands 
and downlands, and rocks and forests and water- 
falls, and all that, is simply so much "copying 
out" in the reading-room of the British Museum, 
done probably by deputy. The blonde sister and 
the brunette sister, with their rich tresses, lan- 
guishing eyes, and finely-chiselled features, are 
also Museum tracings. 
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There is another kind of duffing author who 
makes a good thing of it in these days. This is 
the author who quotes Latin and Greek, and all 
sorts of languages living and dead, though he 
may not understand a word of any of them. What 
matter if he make blunders? Only a very few 
•can find him out, and the thousands who are as 
ignorant as he is, think him a very learned and 
clever fellow. It is this same author who abund- 
«antly interlards his composition with what the 
" burly old Dr. Johnson" said, what " the gentle 
Oliver" retorted, and what was remarked by the 
•^^ witty Dean of St. Patrick's." He is aware, 
you see, that Dr. Johnson was old and burly, that 
Oliver (Goldsmith, you suppose, but not being 
learned, are not quite sure) was distinguished for 
gentleness, and that there was once a Dean of St 
Patrick's yhose name is sufficiently indicated to 
the intelligent reader by mentioning that he was 
-eminently a wit This author manages in the 
<;ourse of an article to quote so much from burly 
old Johnson, and the gentle Oliver, and the witty 
Dean, that he really appears to be a very enter- 
taining writer. He is fond of hanging on to the 
skirts of great personages. He edits Pante, criti- 
cises Shakespeare, and writes essays upon Eoche- 
foucauld. He has his name on the same title-page 
with theii-s. "DUFFER'S Dante!" There you 
are — Duffer large and Dante small. 
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It would be a waste of honest indignation to 
denounce the duffing practices of low attorneys, 
doctors, and medicine-vendors. You do not ex- 
pect principle or honesty in those quarters. There 
is more honour to be found in a thieves'-kitchen 
than among such as these. What we have to de- 
plore is the fact that the low ignoble modes of 
dealing practised by these outcasts are largely 
Adopted by the classes who live within the pale of 
respectability. You see a hundred evidences of 
this every day in the streets. The dead waUs are, 
to use a paradox, an ever-living testimony to the 
dodgery of the duffer. He is ready at all times 
to take a leaf out of your book, to copy your ad- 
vertisement, to cover your announcements with 
his own, to imitate yorn* distinctive device, to pa- 
rody your idea, to assume your name. From the 
«tudy of the dead walls you learn that there are 
as many duffers in the theatrical profession as in 
any other. Mr. Kemble Kean, the eminent tra- 
gedian; Mr. Harley Buckstone, the celebrated 
comic; Mademoiselle Clara Cerito, the world- 
famous danseuse; Mr. Grimaldi Jenkins, the in- 
imitable clown, — are familiar examples of this class 
of duffer. Introduce into your drama a snow- 
storm on the Alps, and the duffer will get up a 
snow-storm on the Apennines ; blow up the Bas- 
tille, and he will bmTi down the Tower of London; 
pitch your heroine into a lake, and he wiU pitch 
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his into the crater of Vesuvius. He has not even 
the ingenuity to reverse tlie process. When you 
snow, he snows ; when you bum, he bums ; when 
you pitch, he pitches. 

There is nothing so insignificant or so low that 
the duffer will not stoop to take advantage of it. 
Bring out a one-eyed man, or a one-armed man, 
or a one-legged man, and immediately the duffer 
will be scouring the town to find maimed persons 
to share in your notoriety. Call your one-eyed 
man Polyphemus, and he will call his Patyphe- 
mus. Call your one-armed man Monsieur Dextre, 
and his will be Monsieur Sinistre. Announce your 
one-legged man as Signer Hoppito, and his will 
be blazing over the town as Signer Skippito. 

The duffer is the shadow that follows success. 
When you walk in the sun of prosperity, he never 
leaves your heels. 
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XV. 

TTMKTyyS TESTIMONIALS. 




JITHOUT being exactly a fatalist, I 
am inclined to believe tliat certain 
men are bom to a certain fate, 
the tendency to which fliey cannot 
help, because it is inherent in their nature, just as 
the inclination of the mariner's needle is toii\-ards 
the pole. I don't think that the destinies of aVL 
mankind are ruled in this way, but that tliero are 
certain special people of a particular kind of whom 
fortune takes the sole direction, gi>'ing them no 
voice whatever in their own afi^drs. Tliese ix>oplo 
are launched upon the sea of life with their sails 
set and their rudder lashed up for a fixed course ; 
and ofi" they go before the gale, without tlio will 
or the power to alter their path. If tlie rudder 
be fixed to steer them through calm waters into 
peaceftd havens, thither they will go : if sot to nin 

N 
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them upon rocks and shoals, they are as inevitably 
driven to their destruction. 

The kind of people who are thus handed over, 
bound hand and foot, to their destiny, are those 
persons — ^with whom we are all acquainted — ^who 
make themselves conspicuous in society by uni- 
form prosperity or adversity, both apparently un- 
merited. There is Jones. How that feeble-minded 
individual, with a brain no larger than a walnut^ 
contrives to make five thousand a-year, is a per- 
petual marvel to aU who know him — to be an 
idiot. There is Smith. He is equally a phe- 
nomenon ; because, with a large share of natural 
abiliiy, he is unable, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, to earn a pound a-week. Every 
thing which he puts his hand to fails ; every bud 
of promise withers at his touch. Whereas the 
stupid Jones makes trees grow out of the arid 
sand, aud turns mud and rubbish into gold. 

In many cases, no doubt, the success of the 
one and the failure of the other are easily to be 
accounted for. Jones, though stupid, is a steady- 
going plodder; Smith, though clever, has a too- 
vaulting ambition, which constantly lands him on 
the other side. But there are instances where 
their success or failure cannot be traced to any 
known cause whatever. Tliere is a kind of man 
who succeeds, spite of every disqualification for 
his work ; and there is another kind of man who 
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&ils, in the &ce of the most brilliant talents and 
the most splendid opportunities. 

I believe that fortune has magnetised these 
people, and that the one turns to the good pole 
and the other to the bad pole, by the force of an 
attraction which they cannot resist, and which lies 
outside the scope of their control. 

We are all acquainted with fatuously fortunate 
persons who are always "coming into money." 
They toil not, neither do they spin ; yet they are 
constantly renewing their splendour with the means, 
of deceased relatives. The brother who goes ta 
the Indies, makes a fortune and dies intestate,, 
leaving his rupees to be fortuitously inherited by 
the next of kin, patiently waiting on Providence 
in England, does not so much fulfil his own destiny 
as the destiny of his next of kin. He is but a wormj 
who spins the silken robe for another, and, when 
he has ftdfilled his mission, dies. There is the old 
maiden aunt, who lives a life of toil and self- 
sacrifice, only to complete her destiny, when she 
leaves her little savings to her nephew Fortu- 
natus. There are relatives and distant connexions 
who would see Fortunatus hanged before tliey 
would leave him a penny. Yet Fortunatus comes- 
in for their real and personal estate, spite of all 
attempts to cut him ofi" without a shilling. He has 
no need to plot and conspire and forge documents. 
Happy circumstances save him the trouble. He liesv 
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lazily on his back under tte tree of fortune, and the 
fruit when fully ripe drops into his open mouth. 

Let me also instance the lucky individual who 
always manages, without any design or a-fore- 
thought, to take a long lease of a house, whose site 
is destined to be required for a railway. Com- 
pensation pursues him every where. If he were 
to settle on the top of a hill, it would come up to 
liim by means of a viaduct ; if he were to pitch 
his tent in a deep valley, it would burrow through 
the bowels of the earth, to lay ils golden treasures 
at his feet. Let another person be never so cim- 
ning in selecting a location, and, when he has 
calculated the chances to a certainty, compensation 
wiU pass him by by a yard's breadth. This latter 
class is as fatuously unlucky as the other is lucky. 
I am reminded of my old friend Muddleton, who 
always contrives to be in the train which runs 
over the embankment, in the steamboat which 
blows up, in the cab which breaks down, and a 
depositor in the bank which stops payment 

And now I come to Timkins and his Testi- 
monials. 

Fortune has various ways of showing her 
favours. She has all sorts of prizes in her lucky 
bag. Timkins draws Testimonials. He is mag- 
netised for that sort of thing. Whenever they 
come within the sphere of his influence, silv^er 
cups, and tea-services, and candelabra with suit- 
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able inscriptions, fly to him, Kke tin-tacks to a 
magnet. Not that Timkins deserves these things. 
On the contrary, a more undeserving person than 
Timkins does not exist 1 have been acquainted 
with Timkins now for twenty years, and I know 
him to be a man utterly incapable of efficiently 
performing any function whatever. I have so poor 
an opinion of his intelligence and his honesty, that 
I would not trust him to post a letter for me. If 
I were to give him a letter, and a penny, and say, 
" Timkins, oblige me, as you go along, by put- 
ting a stamp on tliis letter, and posting it for the 
country;" I should fully expect Timkins to put 
the letter in his pocket, and forget all about it, 
and spend the penny in nuts. And I should not 
be disappointed. Did you ever know a man who 
bought pennyworths of nuts, and cracked them 
with his teeth, and ate them as he went along 
the streets, who wasn't one of Nature's supernu- 
meraries? In the great Drama of Life he can 
scarcely be trusted to carry a banner. 

The chief distinction of Timkins is tliat he has, 
during his career, mismanaged every thing he has 
taken in hand so entirely to the satisfaction of his 
employers, as, on every occasion, when he has 
been dismissed from his office, to receive at their 
hands a testimonial expressive of high regard and 
esteem. 

Twenty years ago, when a new bank was 
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started, and a new manager was required, the 
directors with one voice mentioned Timkins as 
the man for the post Timkins was installed, and 
the shareholders were congratulated. At the end 
of two years the accounts were found to be in a 
state of hopeless confiision ; and a reckless system 
of making advances without adequate security had 
reduced the concern to the verge of bankruptcy. 
In Timkins's private drawer were found bills for 
many thousands of pounds which had never been 
presented, and a heap of nutshells. What did 
the directors do ? Why, at their very next meet- 
ing, they said with one voice, " Timkins must 
have a testimonial." And on dispensing with his 
services, the directors presented Timkins with a 
silver tea-service, duly inscribed with his name, 
and a gratifying allusion to his eminent services. 

When it was bruited abroad that Timkins had 
received a testimonial, and was " at liberty," there 
was immediately a hot competition to secure him 
for other large concerns. Directors and share- 
holders tumbled over each other in the street in 
their mad race to get hold of the eminent Timkins 
and engage him on the spot A gentleman in- 
terested in a building-society was the lucky in- 
dividual who won the race, and found Timkins 
quietly waiting on Providence and cracking nuts. 
Timkins was carried off in triumph, and imme- 
diately thrust into the secretarial chair of the 
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Every- Man-his-own-Landlord Building, and Safe- 
as-the-Bank Investment, Society. Guided by the 
sagacity, and acting on the advice, .of Timkins, 
the society purchased a marsh and (with due re- 
gard to economy, dispensing with drainage) built 
houses upon it. In due time the houses were 
allotted, and at the end of two years all the occu- 
pants, save one who had a preternatural constitu- 
tion, died of ague. 

Timkins was immediately invited to a compli- 
mentary dinner, and after the cloth was drawn 
his health was proposed, and the surviving mem- 
bers of the society begged his acceptance of a 
silver urn as a small token of the high esteem in' 
which they held him as a man and the manager 
of their affairs. When the urn, which, during 
the feast, had remained a corpse -like mystery 
under a white sheet, was gently unveiled, Tim- 
kins said he was completely taken by surprise, 
which was no affectation, but the real truth, for 
it had never entered Timkins's mind to conceive 
that he had merited a testimonial; nor had he 
any share in promoting it. When the society 
was eventually wound up, and the funds were 
divided, as far as they would go (which was not 
far), Timkins received another testimonial from 
his clients in the shape of a portrait in oil of 
himself, his right hand grasping a scroll (pro- 
bably the title-deeds of the houses on the marsh), 
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and his left resting upon the works of Adam Smith 
in one volmne, lettered large on the back. 

When Timkins conferred further lustre upon 
himself by becoming bankrupt and giving up 
forty-eight pounds and his household effects to his 
creditors, the commissioner compUmented him on 
his honourable conduct, allowed him five pounds 
a -week out of the estate pending adjudication, 
and eventually, there being no opposition, gave 
him a first-class certificate. On leaving the court 
without a stain on his character, Timkins was 
shaken by the hand and congratulated by all his 
creditors, who, before the week was out, returned 
to him the household effects and testimonials 
which he had so honourably given up, accom- 
panied by an address on vellmn highly laudatory 
of his integriiy, and wishing him all prosperiiy in 
the ftiture. 

It was never my good fortune to have any 
personal dealings with Timkins until this auspi- 
cious epoch of his career. It happened however, 
at this time, that our Benevolent Society, with 
which was combined a Philosophical Institute, 
wanted a secretary. Whom shall we get to take 
charge of our afiairs ? was the momentous ques-r 
tion which agitated the conunittee-meeting of our 
society, when a member, laying down the evening 
paper in which he had been reading an account 
of Timkins's bankruptcy, solved the problem by 
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inentioning the magic name of Timkins. By what 
process of reasoning yve arrived at the resolution, 
nenu cotLj that Timkins was the man for om: 
money, I am wholly unable to say; but certain 
it is, that we did come to that resolution, and 
Timkins was appointed. It may have been that, 
overlooking the main circumstance of the case, 
viz. bankruptcy, we were entirely carried away 
by die compliments paid to Timkins by the com- 
missioner, and the gratifying fact that, though 
Timkins had not paid any thing worth mention- 
ing to liis creditors, he nevertheless had lefk the 
court without a stain on his character. 

Timkins proved to be the man for our money, 
as we anticipated. Our former secretary had en- 
forced the rules of the society with so much strict- 
ness and so little discretion, that many members 
were compelled to resign, while others formed 
themselves into a league to resist what was stig- 
matised as the sharp practice of the management 
Under the milder sway of Timkins, all cause of 
discord disappeared. No one forfeited his mem- 
bership, there was no complaint of a harsh en- 
forcement of the rules, and all went pleasant with 
us — ^until the first audit. 

The two auditors, when tliey came forth from 
the back office, where they had been closeted with 
Timkins for five hours, examining vouchers and 
balancing accounts — ^the two auditors, I say, when 
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they presented themselves in the committee-room, 
Appeared to be radiant with satisfaction. What 
it was that caused them so much inward joy we 
were duly informed when the accounts had been 
passed — ^the total at the bottom of the credit side 
was precisely the same as that at the bottom of 
the debit side, so it was all right — and a vote 
of thanks had been passed to Timkins by accla- 
mation. 

When Timkins, flushed with honest pride, had 
Tetired to his domestic hearth, there to share his 
,gratified feelings with the partner of his bosom, 
the auditors, unable to withhold the joyM tidings 
any longer, informed us that the rules had never 
been enforced at all, that half the members of 
the society were in arrear, and that Timkins, 
iifter having had every allowance given him for 
postages, sundries of various kinds, and vouchers 
which he had lost, was indebted to tlie society 
in the sum of fifteen pounds eight and sevenpence. 
This annoimcement was quite enough to excite 
ihe sympathies of all of us. If we had heard 
that Timkins had been instrumental in reducing 
om' taxes, in emancipating us from some dreadful 
bondage, in sustaining the glory of our arms in 
foreign parts, in scattering our enemies and mak- 
ing them fall — if, in fact, we had been assured 
that Timkins was the greatest benefactor that we 
And the human race had ever had, we could not 
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have been more spontaneously of opinion that 
he deserved a testimonial The way in which 
we all said at once, " Timkins must have a testi- 
monial,'' was suggestive of a passage in a chorus^ 
^^ rendered with great precision." 

Timkins, having at this time manifested a 
taste for scientific pursuits in the entomological 
direction, it was proposed by a committee-man 
of kindred sympathies that our testimonial should 
take the form of a microscope, and, there being 
among the other members, not scientific, a vague 
notion that a microscope was a thing that cost 
about eighteenpence, the proposal was agreed to 
with alacrity. To our great surprise and dismay, 
however, the microscope, when sent home by the 
optician, turned out to be a huge machine with 
brass wheels and iunnels like a miniature steam- 
engine, and cost, with its mahogany case and 
<;omplimentary inscription, eleven guineas ster- 
ling. Nevertheless, we paid the mobey cheerfully, 
and presented the testimonial to Timkins, who 
thanked us from the bottom of his heart, and 
said that he would never forget the day, &c. 
I have only to add that Timkins is still "the 
man for our money," to the extent of fifteen 
pounds eight and sevenpence ; and I am sure 
none of us would be mean enough even to hint 
to him that he was bound to make good the 
deficiency. 
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That Timkins may live to receive many more 
testimonials in token of his eminent inefficiency 
in every relation of life is my earnest wish. I 
am sure there are hundreds of silver teapots and 
elegantly -chased goblets dying to be inscribed 
with his illustrious name, and on the very slightest 
pretence to throw themselves into his arms. 




XVI. 

CONCERNING THE CHEAPNESS OP 
PLEASURE. 




IT 18 the greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose that pleasure is a costly article^ 
yet it is a mistake that the wisest of us 
are constantly committing. Many of us 
are accustomed to regard pleasures of the highest 
kind as we regard diamonds — ^in the light of rare 
jewels of the first water, which are only to be ob- 
tained by a lavish outlay of money. With this 
idea, we are all more or less envious of wealth, 
believing that its possession enables an individual 
to compass the whole round of human enjoyments. 
There was once a little boy who wished he were a 
king, tliat he might be able to swing on a gate all 
day. That boy had a very modest idea of enjoy- 
ment ; but if his wish had been granted, he would 
soon have been as weary of swinging on a gate as 
Tithonus was of being immortal. It is a pity that 
we cannot learn this lesson in a more practical 
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way ; ihat we cannot have our wish occasionally^ 
and be convinced by experience that true happi- 
ness does not lie in being either rich or great. 
There are many accepted pieces of verbal wisdom 
inculcating contentment, by pointing out the evils 
of riches and the cares of greatness. We sub- 
scribe to these, and, as a matter of abstract faith, 
behove in them ; but practically, they do not guide 
us. We sigh for riches and greatness all the same, 
still clinging to the notion that wealth and position 
can purchase enjoyment. Well, as we cannot be 
kings and millionaires for an hour, just to see what 
it is like to wear a crown and have an endless sup- 
ply of money, let us try the only practical test 
that is possible. Let us inquire from our own 
humble experience in what our pleasure consists, 
and compare it, as well as we can, with the plea- 
sure of those who have more means than, but the 
.same tastes and appetites as, ourselves. Let us, 
in fact, give proverbial wisdom on this subject the 
benefit of a httle practical illustration. 

I win say, for example, that you are a working 
man earning a pound or two a-week, and that I 
am an independent person with an income of ten 
thousand a -year. I will not take the example 
of a king, because I apprehend few persons in 
their senses would aspire to that uncomfortable 
position. Well then, we are both men, with the 
same senses and the same appetites. As regards 
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our animal natures, you eat, drink, and sleep ; I 
can do no more. Provided we both have sufB- 
cient, there is no real difference in the satisfaction 
we derive from these indulgences. My meal may 
be compo&ed of the so-called " delicacies of the 
season," while yours may be simply a steak and 
potatoes. When we have both laid down our 
knives and forks, and cried " enough," the sensa- 
tion is the same in both cases. If you hanker after 
my delicacies, you own to a desire simply to give 
your palate a passing gratification. Your food ifi^ 
really more wholesome and nourishing than mine ; 
and if you were content, you would enjoy it quite^ 
as much. The real fact is, that these " delicacies 
of the season" are invented and concocted for me, 
not because they are good for me, or because 
there is any great amount of enjoyment in the 
consumption of them, but because I have a vast 
deal of money to throw away. I merely conform 
to a fashion in ordering and paying for them. 

I began with salmon, for instance. You think 
you would like to have salmon every day for din- 
ner. Try it three times running. Why in the 
old days, before railways established a ready and 
rapid communication with the London markets, 
the servants of country gentlemen residing on the 
banks of the Severn, the Tay, the Dee, and the 
Spey, made a stipulation in their terms of en- 
gagement that they were not to be fed upon sal- 
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mon more than three times a week. Pheasant and 
partridge are delicacies of the season ; but always 
to dine on pheasant and partridge would be less 
tolerable than perpetual bread-and- water. There 
is nothing for which a man should be more thank- 
ftd than an ever-recurring appetite for plain beef 
and mutton — ^nothing except the means of indulg- 
ing that appetite. Those highly - spiced dishes, 
called by fine French names, which are set upon the 
tables of the rich and great, are mere cooks' tricks 
to stimulate tlie languid appetite. To hanker after 
such things is to have a longing for physic, not for 
wholesome food. Many grand folks who habitu- 
ally eat them are miserable creatures, who have to 
coax their stomachs at every meal — ^pitiable vic- 
tims of dyspepsia and gout. 

Luxury in feeding rests upon the vulgar idea 
that a good dinner must cost a great deal of money. 
The height of human felicity with some people is 
to drink champagne. Why have tliey so high an 
opinion of that particular wme ? Because it costs 
more money than any other, and is supposed to 
be an aristocratic beverage. But what is the en- 
joyment of these pampered feeders to that of the 
hungry carter who sits down by the wayside to 
thumb a hunch of bread-and-cheese or cold meat ? 
The active vigour of that man's appetite is superior 
to all the sauces in the world. 

People who envy the luxurious feasts of the 
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ricli should know that ihe wise men who sit down 
to them only make a pretence of partaking of the 
so-called good things that are placed before them. 
I have heard that the cabinet -ministers, before 
they go into the Ciiy to the Lord Mayor's banquet, 
dine quietly at home on some simple and whole- 
some viand, knowing that there will be many 
dishes on the groaning tables of Guildhall which 
they dare not touch. The Queen spreads her table 
with all the most elaborate productions of the culi- 
nary art ; but she herself makes her dinner off* a 
cut of simple mutton. Cook as you will, and 
lavish money as you will, there is no exceeding 
the enjoyment of that carter sitting by the road- 
side thumbing his bread-and-cheese ! 

The popular idea of the pleasure attending 
drinking is, perhaps, more fallacious than any 
other. Strong drink is a luxury that is within 
the reach of all. No man is so poor in this 
country that he cannot find money to buy drink. 
The wretched, ragged, shoeless beggar in the 
street excites chariiy by the pretence that he is 
wanting bread. He does want bread, perhaps; 
but when a penny is thrown to him he goes to 
the public-house and spends it in gin. A man 
in a better station, when he chances to have a 
lucky hit, takes the same direction as the beggar. 
He never rests until he sets the champagne-corks 
popping. In both these cases the impulse arises 
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from an exaggerated idea of the pleasures of 
drinking. 

It has beconae a sort of popular, almost na- 
tional, faith, that it is not possible to be truly 
kappj imless you drink. Among certain classes 
— and they are by no means exclusively the 
lowest — drink is the beginning and end of every 
thing. The very name of liquor is held to be 
synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer the 
liquor, the more it is prized and coveted. Yet 
every man who is not a downright dnmkard is 
well aware that the pleasures of drinking are, 
beyond a certain point, a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare. I put it to any one who has stood 
half the night at a pewter bar, or sat half the 
night in a club-room, drinking, smoking, and 
bandying reckless talk, if the enjoyment of such 
an evening has been any thing like that of a 
few quiet hours spent at home with a book or 
a newspaper. The evil influence of riotous 
tavern -pleasures upon the healtii is too obvious 
to be denied by any one, and the illusory nature 
of the pleasures themselves would b© undeniable 
also, if the persons who indulge in them did not 
deceive themselves and put the truth out of sight. 
No one ever brought any good out of a drinking- 
bout yet It is a short feverish spasm of animal 
enjoyment, which leaves nothing behind but mo- 
roseness, regret, bad temper, self-reproach, and 
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headache. I should like to ask you, sir, if you 
say your prayers when you come home in that 
state. No; you don't. You are ashamed to 
say them. You posigpone them until you have 
purged yourself — your mind and your lips — ^by 
more sober and rational behaviour. Next night, 
when you pass the hours quietly at home with 
a book or a- friend, you feel that you have had' 
real enjoyment, that the time has passed pleasantly, 
that you have learned something, and that you 
have not injured your health. You are not 
ashamed to say your prayers, and you get up. 
next morning with a clear head, a good appetite, 
and an increased faculty for work and the enjoy- 
ment of Hfe. 

Least of all should we envy those who lead 
a fefihionable life. The votaries of fashion are, 
for the most part, slaves of a custom to which 
they are bom, and from whose bonds they cannot 
easily emancipate themselves. Look at the so- 
called swell. What a life is his I It begins, 
not with the dawn of morning, not with the first 
rays of the sun, but with the first ghmmer of 
the gas-Ughts. Gretting up late in the day, he 
devotes himself to the task of killing time by 
all sorts of methods — by smoking, skimming news- 
papers, receiving idle visitors, lounging, shopping, 
riding, playing billiards, betting, dining, yawning 
in the stalls of the theatre, supping and gambling. 
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and drinking to a late hour at the clubs. He 
hurries from one empty pleasure to another — 
never is, but always to he blest — awakes every 
morning with a racking headache, and goes on 
yawning, and for ever killing the precious time 
that he can never recall. 

Then the lady of fashion. How is her time 
spent ; how does she enjoy life ? In dressing and 
re-dressing, in powdering and painting, in paying 
cold visits of ceremony, in riding in the Row, 
dressing again, and dining dismally, in sitting 
out weary operas, which she does not listen to, 
and does not care about The same round, day 
after day, like a mill-horse. Such a life has no 
real enjoyment. To some it is a stem duty; to 
others an intolerable slavery. 

Did you ever, my humble friend, happen to 
be walking down Long Acre of an evening when 
the broughams and the chariots come streaming 
along with their gaily-dressed loads bound for the 
opera ? Doubtless. Well ; did you never notice 
the young ladies, those who have been " out" two 
or three seasons, as the feshionable slang has it 
— did you never notice how sad and weary 
some of them are ; how blank and indifferent 
their looks ; how jaded and bored they seem I 
They are prisoners, captive slaves in the hands 
of an inexorable Fashion, which drives with a 
lash as hard to bear as the whip of a South- 
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ern planter. I once said to one of those young 
ladies : 

" I suppose you are very gay, and enjoy your- 
self very much ?" 

She smiled sadly, and said : " What you call 
gaiety is to me a weary task, the burden of my 
life. I never enjoy myself except when I go into 
the country at Christmas." 

I think that, even if I were without shoes and 
stockings, I could not envy those fine people roll- 
ing in their carriages to the Opera. They know 
every note of the music by heart, as well as they 
know the church-service — better, perhaps; they 
don't want to go ; they are sick and weary of it. 
They sit and yawn the whole evening, and are 
glad when it is time to go home to bed and for- 
getfulness. But you and I who pay our shillings 
half-price to the pit — how we enjoy the play I 
What a delight it is to think about for days to 
come ! How we long to go again 1 

There are many real advantages in being poor, 
if we only knew it. I am sure that the people 
who can just make both ends meet, and are under 
no obligation to keep up appearances, are in the 
best position for attaining happiness. It may 
be said that poverty enjoys, the largest amount 
of liberty. If a man can earn enough for the 
support of himself and his family, he is infinitely 
more &ee than many who, being in a better posi- 
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tion, hare other things and other persons to study. 
He has his stem inexorable duties, as most men 
have; but in his hours of leisure he is free to 
do as he pleases. He is bound by no law of 
fashion, restrained by no rules of etiquette; he 
IB answeraMe only to himself and his conscience. 

It is no doubt necessary that some of us should 
have a lofly ambition, and that there should be 
persons willing to sacrifice themselves in high 
positions for their own honour, and, I will add, 
their country's good. But such are not to be 
envied; they are rather to be pitied, when we 
think how they must repress their natures, and 
deny themselves, and live often through the whole 
of their lives with the canker of care for ever 
eating at their hearts. Why should I wish to 
exchange places with some rich lord or great 
dignitary? If I were a lord or a dignitary, I 
should not be free, this evening, when I have 
finished work, to go into the back-yard and knock 
lip that rabbit-hutch for Johnny. Besides, I like 
to smoke my pipe when I am doing amateur car- 
pentering. It would never do for a dignitary to 
be seen in his back-premises in his shirt-sleeves 
smoking a cutty. Contemplating that delightful 
hour with the saw and hanmier and the timber 
purchased from the egg-merchant, the thought 
flashes across me that if I were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the Archbishop of Canterbury^ I should 
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bring scandal on the highest seats of the realm 
by making away with myself. I am very fond 
of strolling about the streets and looking in at the 
shop-windows; I don't mind owning, too, that 
I am partial to skittles and bowls ; but if I were a 
dignitary 1 should have to deny myself these and 
many other simple pleasures, which fashion en- 
tirely denies to the great folks. What pleasure 
is equal to a stroll through green fields on a fine 
smnmer's day, with the daisies twinkling under 
your feet, and the birds singing among the leaves 
above ? He must be a vain and thoughtless man^ 
who, at such a time, envies the pleasure of the 
canterer in Botten Bow. Care, as the classic 
says, sits behind the horseman; ay, and vaniiy 
sits in the saddle with him. More than half those 
horsemen and horse-women are doing a task, up 
and down, up and down, to show themselves. 
They have no time to have such refreshing 
thoughts as I have among the daisies and the 
skylarks. And I warrant you they will not have 
half the appetite for their kickshaws that I shall 
have for that vulgar cold beef when I call in at 
the Spotted Dog, on my trudge homewards. 

I come now to the most exquisite of all simple 
pleasures, a pleasure of which, I suspect, few but 
simple folks ever taste — ^that of rising early in the 
morning. How many hundreds of thousands of 
persons in London nev^ saw the sun rise ? And 
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yet it is one of the most glorious and most ex- 
hilarating sights in nature. I do not wonder at 
the sun-worshippers. Even a Christian, when he 
sees the orb of day bursting upon the world in 
all his golden splendour, can scarcely refrain from 
falling upon his knees, not to worship, but to adore 
with thankfulness. There are many thousands in 
large cities who live and die and never see a sun- 
rise. There are thousands again who see it often, 
with bloodshot eyes, as they stagger home from 
the night's debauch. But what a bath of delight 
is dawn to the early riser I London, with all its 
ill fame for smoke and dirt and fog, is as bright 
and clear on some summer mornings as any city 
of Italy or Spain. Before the fires are lighted, 
and the chimneys begin to smoke, every object, as 
far as the eye can reach, stands out distinct and 
clear. 

The delight of a walk through the silent streets 
when the milkman is going his rounds, and the 
industrious apprentice is taking down the shutters, 
and the old woman at the stall is preparing to dis- 
pense her coffee, and the day policeman is coming 
on his beat with shining boots and clean-shaven face 
— ^how shall I describe them? I know not. Stay 1 
I will take this staggering reveller by the collar and 
steady him, and tell him, if he can hear any thing 
but the echo of the midnight-chorus in which he 
has roared liimself hoarse, that the draughts of 
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tills morning air which I am inhaling are more 
exhilarating than any champagne ; that the beams 
of the virgin dawn that fall upon me are warmer 
than the smiles of the beauty that flaunts under 
the gas-lamps ; that here in my morning's walk I 
am enjoying a keenness of pleasure such as he has 
never known, such as he probably never will 
know. 

There is a text for a whole sermon here — one 
that sadly wants preaching. Half the young men 
who follow intellectual pursuits in our great cities 
are killing themselves with late hours. They turn 
day into night, and night into day. They never 
have an opportunity of breathing pure air. They 
live by gaslight, and go home to sleep when the 
sun rises, carefully barring out his beams. Such 
persons never taste one of the purest pleasures 
of life. They are, indeed, voluntary candidates 
for an early death. The wise man, when he is 
growing old, renews his youth, and his spirit and 
his brains, with early hours or walks in the sun- 
shine. 

Lastly, and generally, with regard to pleasure : 
she is a coy and fickle maiden. If you take her for 
your sweetheart, don't make appointments to meet 
her. If you do, she will generally disappoint you. 
Walk abroad without thinking of her, and she 
will suddenly hook herself on to your arm, and 
make you unexpectedly happy. She is a decent 
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maiden, and knows when to leave. Don't try to 
persuade her to stop too long ; don't run after her 
and compel her to stay, or she will not appear so 
sprightly and engaging when you meet her on her 
next Sunday out 





xvn. 

MY TWO DERBIES. 

HAVE been twice to the Derby. On the 
first occasion I went as a snob, in a green- 
grocer's van, with an eighteen-gallon cask 
of stout hanging over the tail-board ; on 
the second occasion — two Wednesdays ago — I 
went as a swell, in a barouche and pair, with a 
champagne-hamper under the coachman's box. I 
believe I am justified, from the barouche point of 
view, in regarding the occupant of a greengro- 
cer's van as a snob ; and equally, from the van 
point of view, in regarding the occupant of the 
barouche as a swelL I wiU not say which cha- 
racter I assumed for the occasion — ^whether, being 
a swell, I pretended to be a snob, 6r^ being a 
snob, I pretended to be a swell. Suffice it, that 
on both occasions the part I undertook, at very 
short notice, was " adequately sustained." 

I cannot, by mentioning the name of the 
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winner, indicate to my sporting readers the exact 
year when I travelled to Epsom Downs in a 
greengrocer's van ; but it was a good many 
Derbies ago. The greengrocer's pretty daughter, 
who was courted all the way down by a young 
man (of whom I did not approve), is now a ma- 
tronly person with a considerable family, all the 
hideous image of that young man, who is veteri- 
nary, of a morose disposition, and subject to 
spasms of drink. I sigh when I think of that 
pretty girl, so fair, so gay, and light-hearted 
then; so careworn, so toil-burdened now. She 
married that young man for happiness — ^as if she 
had not been happy then — and now she ^' never sees 
any pleasure." jET^r Derby-days are over long ago. 
The company began to assemble in Little 
Green Street at six o'clock in the morning. The 
vans (there were two of them) were ready to start, 
and Mr. Povey, the proprietor, resplendent in a 
red plush- velvet waistcoat — ^whose lustre, by the 
way, was considerably dimmed by a very dingy 
white hat — ^was pacing up and down on the pave- 
ment opposite the shop, all anxiety to mount the 
box and be off. The excursionists arrived, gene- 
rally in the order observed by the animals on en- 
tering the ark — ^that is to say, two and two, male 
and female; and this arrangement insured so 
much natural discipline, that there would have 
been no difficulty whatever in making an imme- 
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diate start, had it not been for the eighteen-gallon 
cask of stout, subscribed for by a section of the 
party, which, relying upon our utter ignorance of 
the principle of the inclined plane, gave itself up 
to inert obstinacy, and, for some time, resisted all 
our efforts to lift it on to the tail-board of the 
front van. It was got there at length ; but some 
further delay was occasioned in consequence of an 
energetic young man, exhibiting a large expanse 
of shirt-front, rashly volunteering to knock in the 
tap with half of a paving-stone. Here again the 
want of scientific knowledge was keenly felt, par- 
ticularly by the energetic young man with the 
shirt-front, and his sweetheart in a new white 
muslin with blue spots, who, owing to the tap not 
having been previously turned off, received the 
first pint of the stout all over their finery, a mis- 
hap which established a cause of quarrel between 
the pair for the rest of the day, and may, for all I 
know, have led to the final cutting of their loves 
in two. In such small incidents doth lurk our 
human fate ; which soimds like a poetical quota- 
tion, but it isn't, — at least not that I know of. 

Well, we got into the vans two and two, as if 
we had been pairing off for wholesale matrimony, 
stowed away our nose-bags and stone-bottles under 
the seats, Hghted our pipes, put our arms round 
our sweethearts' waists, and away we went ratiUng 
up Little Green Street, with a crowd of boys round 
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us hurrahing like mad. It was a very fine start ; 
but unhappily for the dchi of tearing by the op- 
position greengrocer's in a manner to make the 
opposition envious, a halt was suddenly called. 
There were eighteen gallons of "beer in the ad- 
vance-guard van, but there was nothing to drink 
it out of. Our groom in waiting, who was the \ 

greengrocer's boy, went back for a vessel, and re- 
turned presently with the gooseberry -measure, 
which, at a more brilliant period of its career, had 
been what is publicly known as a pint-pot It 
had not been scoured lately, and it was rather bat- 
tered ; but a young man of the company, who ap- 
peared to be familiar with the operation, deftly 
gave it a rubbing-up with a handfiil of straw 
gathered from the floor of the van, and off we go 
again, a young man on the box with Mr. Povey 
signalling our triumphant departure to the early 
risers of Tottenham Court Eoad by unftirling a 
blue-cotton pocket-handkerchief in the breeze. I 
don't know on what pretence of necessiiy or con- 
venience it was that we called at so many places 
between Tottenham Court Boad and Charing 
Cross ; but certain it is that we did pull up at a 
great many places (mostly public), and were a 
very long time on the way. Possibly Mr. Povey 
was anxious to show his acquaintances that he, his 
fimiily, and the nobility, gentry, and public in 
general, his patrons, were going to the Derby in 
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style. I was getting rather uneasy at Charing 
Cross. It was drawing very near the time whan 
staid business men, with whom we all have some 
acquaintance, are in the habit of making their 
way towards the City ; and here am I in a green- 
grocer's open van, the driver smoking a short 
pipe, each young man with his arm round his 
young woman's waist, all Joiniug in a popular 
chorus, and the groom in attendance running be- 
hind the jfront van, and drawing stout from the 
eighteen-gallon cask into the gooseberry-measure! 
What if the respectable Mr. Jones, of the respect- 
able firm of Jones Jones & Co., should see me I I 
thmk it was my suspicious attempts to get very 
close to Matilda, and so hide myself from the 
public view, that first aroused the jealousy of Ma- 
tilda's young man, and eventually, as the sequel 
will show, nearly led to blood. 

The festivities began early. It was, if I re- 
memba: rightly, when we hove in sight of St 
Griles's Church, and marked the flight of time by 
the clock of that unfashionable fane, that we began 
to pull the nose-bags from imder the seats. Ge- 
nerally, the refection was brisket of beef, with a 
good proportion of fat, mortar'd in between two 
substantial slices of bread with a lick of mustard. 
At a point nearer Si George's, it would have been 
a la fourchette ; here, under the shadow of St 
Giles's, it was ^ la dasp-knife. Our Ganymede, 
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on account of the heat and his onerous duties in 
running backwards and forwards to the tail-board 
of the leading van for beer, here asked permission 
to divest himself of his shoes and stockings. Per- 
mission is granted by Mr. Povey, who draws up 
at the Houses of Parliament to have a drop of 
" that beer" that's going so liberally behind. Mr. 
Povey, recognising his own measure, looks suspi- 
ciously into the depths of the stout for tops and 
tails of gooseberries, but not being able to detect 
them, owing to the great body of the liquor, 
" chances it," and empties the pewter at one swig, 
never before having realised how very far short of 
a pint it was. Mr. Povey being lighted up with a 
Pickwick, as being more respectable than a short 
pipe to smoke through Qapham, our caravan 
starts off again, and we are much cheered by 
the populace, in respect particularly of our eight- 
een-gallon cask, which bespeaks large means and 
boundless hospitality. At Clapham we all feel that 
we have done a very long stage of the journey, 
and get out in a body to vary the private provi- 
sion with a few public-house biscuits and just a 
little drop of something short, while Mr. Povey 
waters the horses and rubs them down, preparatory 
to aaother start. We make a great many stages on 
the road. We halt at the Cock at Sutton, and at 
all the hostelries beyond that until we come to the 
open country, when, there being no more half- or 
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three-quarter-way houses to stop at, Mr. Povey, 
by general desire, draws the two vans off the road 
upon a patch of grass, where we immediately pro- 
ceed to consume the brisket in a regular and or- 
ganised manner. Before we resumed our seats, a 
little difference had occurred between two young 
men respecting two young women, which, as we 
were passing through the village of Epsom, broke 
out into an angry ebullition, mingled with female 
screams, that may possibly have suggested to the 
Epsom schoolmaster looking over his garden-wall, 
that we were a party of Romans and Sabines pro- 
ceeding to the Isthmian games. (Not having 
Adams' Antiquities at hand, I take Lord Palmer- 
ston as my classical guide, he being generally a 
safe card to go by.) These little differences, how- 
ever, were soon arranged ; and precisely at noon, 
Mr. Povey, whipping his horses up for the last 
grand display of mettle, drove us triumphantly on 
to the course. Our carriages were drawn up on 
the brow of the hill, overlooking the gipsies' tents, 
and considerably in front of the grand stand. We 
did not pay any thing to go on the course, and 
none of our fashionable friends came round cadg- 
ing for brisket and stout, as I understood was the 
custom in another rank a litde higher up; and 
this was fortunate, for the brisket was wearing a 
very scrappy aspect, and the stout was at that low 
ebb when malt-liquor endeavours to make up for 

p 
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other sliortcomings by assmning an extraordinaiy 
amount of botly. 

Leaving the vans to Mr. Povey, who had seen 
a many Derbies, and fathomed all their empty 
pleasures, and drained a few of their half-empty 
bottles, when his patrons were not looking, we — ^ihe 
ooniimny wliich he had brought down on the pre- 
sent occasion for the moderate charge of five shil- 
h'njjH a head, pikes included— dispersed ourselves 
over the hill and the dale to enjoy ourselves. This 
is what ^\*e did. We played at three sticks a- 
|Hnmy ; wo guessed which thimble the pea was 
uiulor, niul giiosseil wrong ; we shied little balls at 
pins, uiul knwkeil them down instead of going 
Uirougli them ; wo raced up and down the hill ; 
wo ihhIo on donkeys (I am sure that young man 
thought I had a design to ride away with Matilda 
to fur distant lands) ; and went into gipsy-tents 
and had our fortunes told. 

Now here I come to the occasion when there 
WAS vt^n* nearly being blood between me and that 
young man. The gipsy was telling Matilda^s fbr- 
tuius and slio told her that there were two young 
moil in lovo with her, one dark and the other fiur^ 
but that the dark young man loved her best, and 
would 1h> hiT future 'usbimd. Now I was the dark 
young man, and when the fair yonng man heard 
what the gil>sy $i\id, he looked clasp-kniveih— especi- 
ally tliat particular clasp-knife with the hom handle 
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which he had used to carve the pork-pie at the 
fSte champStre down the road — at the dark yotmg 
man, and suggested having a quantity, not pre- 
cisely stated, of the fluid necessary to his exist- 
ence. Had not the bell rang at that moment for 
the great race of the day — on which the fair young 
man stood to lose half-a-crown — ^it is possible that 
the fluid might have flowed. 

Having attacked the nose-bags early, the nose** 
bags gave in early, and, after the race, we were 
driven to recruit our exhausted energies, so fiur 
as our means would allow, in tents and booths, 
where the beer was as excited and frothy as the 
company in general, and where the boiled beef 
stood all over in a state of cold perspiration, as if 
it had betted rashly and was afraid of losing* 
THiere was music in these booths, and 'we danced 
a little, and sang a little, and, becoming free and 
light of heart, stuck dolls in our hats, some of us 
even reaching that point of happiness which mani- 
fests itself in the assumption of false noses. We 
were in no hurry to leave the Downs. Did you 
ever know a gallery-boy leave the theatre until 
the last piece was played out to the end, even if it 
were one o'clock in the morning? It is all very 
well for the stalls and the boxes, who enjoy them- 
selves every night in the week ; but the gallery, 
which has a treat only now and then, Ukes to get 
the fiiU value for its sixpence. 
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We were very jolly on iihe road home. We 
gave an itinerant comet-i-piston a lift, and lie 
played to us all the way. We chaffed the genteel 
people in the drags and phaetons, and asked the 
gentlemen in white hats who their hatters were, 
which was the popular piece of wit at that time. 
We exchanged about half a quartern of gin — the 
last of our liquor — for a bottle of sparkUng Mo- 
selle with some young Guardsmen, who admired 
Matilda, and once more stirred up the jealousy of 
her young man, who nevertheless partook of the 
Moselle. We stopped at every house of enter- 
tainment on the road, and when there was no 
house of entertainment to stop at, we drew up our 
caravan by the wayside, and disported ourselves 
on the grass. A poet of the last century would 
have called us "jocund swains." It was as near 
as possible the half-way house where we found a 
fiddle going in the parlour, and we all danced 
polkas, while Mr. Povey unyoked the horses, and 
washed out their mouths. I never knew such 
horses as Mr. Povey's for wanting their mouths 
washed out, and always when he stopped for that 
humane purpose Mr. Povey washed out his own 
mouth, but not generally at his own expense. 

We were not so lively towards the latter part 
of the journey home; but we were happy, and 
the young women slumbered peaceftdly in an en- 
gaged manner on the shoulders of the young men 
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— except In one or two instances, when the young 
men themselves Numbered in an unengaged man- 
ner on the floor of the van ; and the comet woke 
up at the comer of Little Green Street to signalise 
our return with a blast of triumph. We paid Mr. 
Povey five shillings a head, and bidding him good 
night — or rather morning, for it was past twelve 
— assured him with all sinceriiy that we had never 
spent a more jolly day in the whole course of our 
lives. 

And now I come to relate how I went to the 
Derby the other day as a swelL That carriage 
and pair, I will confess at once, was a joint-stock 
affair. It happened this way: Mr. Gandy, who 
is addicted to fashion, and with whom I have the 
honour to be acquainted, said to me one day, 
" Will you go down to the Derby with us ?" 
meaning by the plural personal pronoun Mrs. 
Gandy and himself. I rashly said " Yes," and 
found afterwards that I was expected to pay half 
the charges. " How will you go ?" I asked. 
" Oh, in a carriage and pair, of course," replied 
Mr. Gundy, with a flourish of his hand waving 
off all suspicion of rail, cabs, omnibuses, and other 
vulgar kinds of conveyance. " Very well," I said. 

Mr. Gundy undertook to engage the vehicle, 
but leaving it until nearly the last moment, ex- 
perienced some difficuliy, owing to the unprece- 
dented demand. At length, however, a phaeton 
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and pair was secured. It would be a slap-up 
turn-out, the man said, with a spanking pair of 
horses, and would be at the door at nine o'clock. 

I was at the Gandy mansion before that hour, 
and foimd Mr. and Mrs. Gandy packing the 
hamper. " We shall do the thing in style," Mr. 
G^andy whispered to me, as he popped the last 
foil-topped bottle into the basket. 

Mrs. Gandy hoped so; but Mr. G^ndy had 
been rash enough to invite Miss Croucher, who, 
though a person of good family, and accomplished, 
would insist upon wearing one-and-elevenpemiy 
gloves, which were necessarily thumby, and cal- 
culated to detract from style. 

Mrs. Gandy had been assured that the phaeton 
and pair would be all right Judge, then, of the 
fall that took place in Mrs. Gaudy's countenance 
when the phaeton and pair dashed up to the door, 
discovering what might, without libel, be described 
as a shandrydan, a couple of horses that did not 
match, and a driver who had arrayed himself for 
the occasion in chocolate-coloured corduroys and 
a speckled-straw hat swathed in a wisp of green 
blind. It only required the arrival of Miss 
Croucher in a pair of open-work silk gloves, in 
which her hands were caught like two red mullets 
in bag-nets, to reduce Mrs. Grandy to that de- 
pressed condition when the female spirits require 
burnt feathers and cognac It was clear that we 
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never could allow ourselves to be driven to Epsom 
by a man in a speckled-straw hat ; so Mr. Grandy 
rigged him put with a hat of his own, adorned 
with a silver band hastily obtained from a shop in 
the neighbourhood. To be sure Mr. Gaudy's hat 
was a little too large for the man, but with a pad- 
ding of brown paper it fitted pretty well, until it 
came down over his eyes with the exertion of 
driving, when the vulgar people on the vans and 
omnibuses told him "to come out of it" There 
was no doing any thing with Miss Croucher, for, 
though she wore black-net gloves, she had money, 
and no relations but the Gandys. So we started, 
and tried to look as like swells as we possibly 
could under the circumstances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gundy sat on the back seats, 
and lolled as genteelly as any body could loll, and 
Miss Croucher and I sat on the narrow front seat 
as uncomfortably as any body could sit We 
didn't talk much, that not being genteel ; and we 
didn't have any thing to eat the whole way, that 
also not being genteel ; and when the driver sug- 
gested the necessity of washing out the horses' 
mouths, he was told that it could not be permitted. 
I had a little flask of brandy-and-water in my 
pocket, and would have given the world to take a 
pull at it ; but I felt that it would not be genteel 
and proper. I should have liked to smoke, but 
that was altogether out of the question. 
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Our driver, finding that we were very genteel, 
took us by short cuts, and avoided as much as 
possible the stream of vulgar life. This was 
favourable to the maintenance of our dignity ; 
but every now and then, when we were driven to 
join the crowd at the convergence of roads, we 
were taken down a peg by those vulgar fellows 
on the 'buses asking our driver to come out of 
that hat. I will say this of our driver, that he 
was better known, and had a larger circle of 
acquaintance, than any of us. Twenty times, at 
least, between London and Epsom, persons in 
vehicles (generally on the box-seat) nodded their 
heads or jerked up the handles of their whips in 
token of recognition. Several persons called him 
familiarly George, and one asked him " Where 
he had dug it from ?" which I imderstood to refer 
to the pheeayton, as George called it This mys- 
tery was cleared up afterwards, when we learned 
that George was by normal profession a cabman, 
who, on Derby and other high days and holidays, 
did a little livery business on his own account, 
using his own horses, and digging up a "pheeay- 
ton" where he could find one, in any mound de- 
voted to the shooting of vehicular rubbish. 

We paid a guinea to go upon the course, and, 
the horses having been removed, we were seized 
upon by a dozen half- naked clamorous fellows, 
who dragged the pheeayton this way and that 
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way, and shoved, and pushed, and pulled, until I 
thought the pheeayton would have been deprived 
of its head. Each one of the dozen fellows de- 
clared that to him belonged the sole merit of 
having pulled us about, and demanded money, 
and wouldn't go away until he got it. Then, other 
fellows, seeing that we were swells, insisted upon 
brushing us, and when we resisted, and exhibited 
our own clothes-brush, they cried, "Yah! shabby 1" 
at us, and brought down upon the pheeayton the 
attention of all the drags by which it was sur- 
rounded, and which completely shut out our view 
of the race-course. We were so blocked in among 
the mass of carriages on the hill, that it was im- 
possible to get out even on foot; so Mr. Gandy 
and I, who had designed to walk about with the 
view of being seen by our jfriends, were obliged 
to remain in the carriage. By comparison with 
others, our hamper was not such a grand affair 
as it had promised, when Mr. Gandy was pack- 
ing the *' sparkling." Beside the hampers from 
Fortnum and Mason's, neatly packed with paper- 
shavings, ours showed its home-made origin most 
immistakably. It was composed of brown wicker, 
and it was packed with straw. We had forgotten 
to provide ourselves with a champagne opener, 
and, as Mr. Grandy wouldn't hear of knocking the 
tops of the bottles off, we were fain to allow 
George to operate upon the wires with an instru- 
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ment which he usually employed to pick out stones 
from the horses' feet. We had omitted to bring 
champagne-glasses, and were obliged to drink the 
bubbling wine out of tumblers, which was quite as 
agreeable to ourselves, but may have looked like 
pale-ale to our neighbours. A leg of lamb, with 
salad and mint-sauce, was substantial; but it rather 
paled its elegance beside fowls tied up with white 
ribbon, Yorkshire pies, and decorated lobsters. We 
were very quiet at lunch ; and I am sure no one 
could have said that we were other than most 
genteel and respectable people, if George had not 
insisted upon thumbing his cold lamb, instead of 
eating it jfrom a plate. Gteorge was incorrigible. 
Ho sat down upon the hamper, and smoked a short 
day-pipe under our very noses, and, what was 
worse, under the very noses of the drags. He 
leant familiarly over the side of the pheeayton, 
and proposed that we should get up a sweep among 
ourselves, "just to give an interest to it, like;" — 
a proposal which I need not say was indignantly 
rejected. 

Every time the bell rang we stood up in the 
pheeayton, but could see nothing except the backs 
of the people on the drags immedidtely before us. 
Nevertheless we preserved our gentiliiy to the last, 
which was the hour of six, when George, with the 
aid of many volunteer ostlers, hauled us out from 
the mass of vehicles in which we were imbedded, 
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and put us on the roacL The horses were put to, 
Greorge mounted the box, and away we went 
homewards. 

It was not long before we were assailed with 
a shower of chaff and peas. George was com- 
manded for the hundredth time to come out of 
his hat Miss Croucher was asked for a lock of 
her hair; and frequent inquiries were made of Mr* 
Gtandy and myself if we didn't feel very well: this 
last being a sarcastic allusion to the rigid gentility 
of our behaviour. Miss Croucher laughed out- 
right at a joke once, and was severely reproved 
by Mrs. Grandy. She didn't laugh again for two 
miles, no more did I, and the consequence was 
that the jokers were moie severe upon us than 
ever. "Was we so worry ill?" "Would we 
take a drop of summut to cheer us up?" "Had 
we lost heavy on Breadalbane, or what was it?" 
And when a van fell behind, and caught us up 
again, the people cried, " Slap bang 1 here we are 
again!" and sang, "So jolly, so jolly, ohl" in 
mockery. Even the Mossoos, elated with the suc- 
cess of Gladiateur, chaffed us in broken English. 
Dreading three more hours of this, I came to a 
secret understanding with Miss Croucher. It was, 
that we were to smile privately at our assailants, 
with the view of conciliating them. This we did 
most elaborately, grinning like Cheshire cats at 
all the jokes, and playfully, in a kitten-like way, 
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putting up our paws to ward off the sportive peas. 
We winked also, and nodded our heads signifi- 
cantly, as much as to say, " There's a stiff-backed 
old gal here who won't allow us to lark; but 
we're the right sort, so don't be too hard upon 
us." This had some effect in mitigating the vio- 
lence of the dead set that was every where made 
against us, and we managed to reach Clapham 
without coming in contact with either flour or 
oranges. 

Miss Croucher was bound, in courtesy, to say 
that she had never spent a pleasanter day in her 
life; and so was I; but we nudged each other 
and exchanged winks as we said so; and escorting 
Miss Croucher home afterwards, I told her how I 
had once gone to the Derby in a van, and enjoyed 
myself very much ; and Miss Croucher was de- 
lighted with the narration, and said if I would go 
that way next year, she would put on a thick veil 
and accompany me on the sly. 





XVIII. 
GANDLER'S ANNUITY. 

^OME men are bom to greatness, some 
achieve it, others have it thrust upon 
them. The case was otherwise as 
regards the greatness of Gaudier. 
Gaudier purchased his greatness, and got it a 
bargain. A century ago Gaudier sold tripe at 
Tottleton. He sold good tripe, and consequently 
was a famous man in his line and time. But 
Gandler aspired to fame after death, — ^to an im- 
mortal name in the ear of succeeding generations 
of Tottletonians. Tripe was not calculated to give 
it him. Posterity would not be likely to re- 
member that their ancestors bought good tripe 
at the shop of Gandler. But still the tripe-seller 
of Tottleton was resolved that the name of Gandler 
should be handed down to generations yet unborn. 
This is how Gandler did it He made a will, and 
died. The making of the will was a deliberate 
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affiur; Jmt not so iihe dying part of the bnsiness. 
Gandler did not intend to die when he did ; but 
he conld not help himself. Li the fiill vigour of 
his manhood he fell a victim to hard-boiled eggs. 
They opened Qtmdler, and declared hard-boiled 
eggs to be the cause ; and then they opened the 
will, and found that the emiaent tripe-seller of 
Tottleton, setting aside his relatives, had left all 
his worldly wealth to be applied to the purposes 
of charity. The reward of conscientious tripe- 
selling had not been great, for the whole of Gand- 
kr's worldly wealth amounted to no more than 
two hundred pounds. In his will he directed that 
this sum should be placed out at interest ; and that 
tiie annual proceeds should form an annuity to 
be granted by flie votes of the householders of 
Tottleton to destitute but deserving old men of 
that parish. It was especially directed that the 
benevolence should be called ** Gkndler's An- 
nuity.'* 

I was first brought to a knowledge of the name 
and fame of Qandler about two years ago, when 
I went out to take up my abode at Tottleton. 
Tottleton is a pretty place in the merry month 
of July ; and the chestnut and laburnum trees, 
which line both sides of the broad white road 
which constitutes Tottiieton's only street, are most 
beautifol to see, especially when they are in full 
bloom. But there was another beautiful feature 
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of Tottleton which seemed to do it infinitely more 
credit, — its ahnshouses. It appeared to me that 
the private houses bore no sort of adequate pro- 
portion to them, and that the only houses which 
did were the public-houses. The way in which 
these two institutions were regularly alternated 
on both sides of the road for more than a nule 
suggested that the one was the cause of the other. 
It seemed as if the public-houses had brought the 
whole neighbourhood to poverty, and consigned 
the entire population to dependence. The mural 
inscriptions which met the eye told but of two 
things — strong drink, and old men and women 
of the parish come to grief. The Cock and Bottle 
appeared to be responsible for seven poor old men; 
the Nag's Head for nine poor old women ; and the 
Bell for fourteen orphan girls. There was, how- 
ever, a striking disproportion between the size 
of the public-houses and that of the almshouses. 
The latter were so small and compact, and, with 
a large inscription on the front of them, so like 
a neat parcel, that they might have been brought 
down from somewhere by the carrier. Possibly 
they might have been left at the Cock and Bottle 
till called for. 

Well; if the sins of Tottleton had been multi- 
tudinous, Charity had certainly done her best to 
cover them. 

I had mentally pointed this mwal when Mr* 
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Gubbins, running out from the Swan, addressed 
me. Perhaps I should state, that I had honoured 
the Swan with my patronage, as regards the 
femily mild ale. 

" Beg your pardon, sir ; but I'll take it as 
a great favour if you will give your vote for 
Parsley." 

I ventured to inquire who Parsley was, and 
what he was standing for. Was it the borough, 
the county, or simply the vestry ? 

No ; Parsley did not aspire so high. He was 
merely a candidate for Gandler's Annuity. Pars- 
ley's qualification was all right. He was seventy- 
five years of age, a native of the parish, had paid 
rates and taxes for over forty years, was eaten up 
with the rheumatics, was past work, bore an ex- 
cellent character, and hadn't a penny in the world. 
Gandler's Annuity, amounting to 9^ 14^. 7d.y 
would make him happy and comfortable for the 
remainder of his days. The statement of Parsley's 
numerous merits in the way of age, destitution, 
and incapaciiy was not to be resisted, and I think 
I should have cried " Parsley for ever 1" on the 
spot, only it occurred to me, considering Parsley's 
age, that it wouldn't be much use. However, 
I promised to enter an appearance on the follow- 
ing evening, and vote for Parsley. 

When at the appointed time I turned out into 
the village, and came in sight of the Swan's 
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swinging sign, I could see that something was 
creating a great sensation. It was the election 
for Gandler's Annuity. Could Gandler have 
looked up jfrom his grave, he would have had 
no regrets on the score of the hard-boiled eggs. 
That fatal indigestion had awoke to a glorious 
immortality. The honoured name of Gandler 
was in every mouth. The boys shouted it in 
triimiph; the grown-up people murmured it in 
grateful admiration ; and in the bow-window of 
the Swan it was inscribed in large letters, hind- 
side foremost, in the innocent idea that an inscrip- 
tion designed to be read from the inside could be 
as easily deciphered from the out. 

On mingling with the little crowd that had 
collected round the horseblock under the Swan's 
swinging sign, I foimd the merits of the candi- 
dates being discussed with great animation. I 
say candidates ; for I now learned for the iSrst time 
that Parsley was not the only one. There was 
another, and his name was Barrowfield. Would 
I vote for Barrowfield ? 

According to the representations of his friends 
at the horseblock, Barrowfield was aged, indigent, 
and afficted to an unprecedented extent. One 
bold pai^san ^ l a ptnro cl upon thc i.a nnfrt i i n n ^ ih at 
1 )111 i nM irii l i llm i llt f ro ii p iii n ii w l 111 rt iii rr u r umlu m rtf 
tjlu i j i g ifc th i Th i rd Amnthor declared, that, ho fW 
By he could testify from his own 
Q 
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knowledge that Barrowfield had been present at 
the artillery practice last Wednesday week, and 
that he had not even winked when they let off 
the six-hundred pounder. This was adduced in 
evidence of the profound and stony character of 
Barrowfield's deafiiess. It was mentioned, as 
fiirther supporting Barrowfield's claim to the 
bouniy of the immortal Gaudier, that even if he 
were elected and were provided with victuals for 
the rest of his life, it would not be of much ad- 
vantage to him, as he hadn't a tooth left in his 
head. It was also stated incidentally, that, in the 
course of his long career, Barrowfield had sus- 
tained fractures (mostly compound) of almost every 
bone in his body ; had lost two wives, three cows, 
and a donkey; and had had his gray hairs brought 
to the very verge of the grave by the misconduct 
of a large family of sons and daughters, who, 
according to popular account, had fallen-in and 
marched quick-step to the bad, in a deliberate and 
arganised manner. 

Hearing of the overwhelming merits of Bar- 
rowfield, I felt that Mr. Gubbins had not dealt 
fairly with me. Why had he artfully thrown the 
veil of silence over the candidature of Barrowfield, 
•and unduly enlisted my sympathies on behalf of 
Parsley ? Entering the bar, I demanded of Mr. 
Gubbins why he had done this thing. The ex- 
planation was this: For fivB-and->thirty years 
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regular, Parsley had "used" the Swan; whereas 
Barrowfield had "used" the Plough. Besides, if 
I would only take Mr. Gubbins's word for it, 
Barrowfield, as regards age, infirmiiy, and des- 
titution, was a fool to Parsley. Would I come 
and look at Parsley, and judge for myself? 

Certainly. 

Whereupon Mr. Gubbins led the way to the 
parlour, threw open the door, and pointed to a 
little old man sitting smiling in an imbecile man- 
ner, in an arm-chair three sizes too large for him. 

" There, sir ; how will that suit your fancy for a 
bald-headed, bandy-legged, broken-down old 'im ?" 

And Mr. Gubbins went up and patted old 
Parsley on the head, and turned him about to 
show his points, as if he had been a superannuated 
horse. 

I was bound to admit that Parsley seemed old 
enough at any rate, and that his physical dilapida- 
tion was all that Could reasonably be desired in 
such a case. 

A burst of cheering outside announced the 
arrival of Barrowfield; and I was invited to go 
and take a look at the opposition. Overpowered by 
his exertions in walking from his committee-room 
at the Plough (exactly opposite), Barrowfield was 
sitting down to rest on the horseblock, surrounded 
by his partisans. His gray hairs, his feebleness, 
and his gasps for breath seemed to be regarded 
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as an expression of his claims to the suffrage of 
the electors ; for the more Barrowfield tried to get 
his breath and couldn't, the louder his partisans 
cheered; as much as to say, "There's infirmiiy 
for you ; match that if you can I" 

Mr. Nobbs the butcher appeared to be Bar- 
rowfield's principal supporter. Finding that the 
boys were getting too much to the front, as they 
always do on occasions of popular excitement, Mr. 
Nobbs rushed in among them, and whisked them 
away like flies from a sugar-cask ; the sugar-cask 
on this occasion being Barrowfield. After walk- 
ing round Barrowfield and surveying him at all 
points, Mr. Nobbs seemed to be satisfied that his 
candidate was ftdly up to the mark. Suddenly, 
however, he perceived that the candidate held 
something tightly grasped in his right hand. 

In the hearing of Mrs. Donovan, from the coal 
and potato dep6t, Mr. Nobbs wondered what 
Ban'owfield had got there. 

" Oh, nothin' at all," said that lady; "only a 
penny I gave the poor old soul, in case he shouldn't 
get the annuity." 

Mr. Nobbs was furious. He turned fiercely 
upon Mrs. Donovan, and demanded to know if she 
wished to ruin the old man ; and then rushing up 
to Barrowfield, whispered in his ear : 

" Hide it ; put it away; if they see you with 
BO much money about you, they'll go and vote for 
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Parsley." Barrowfield not being able to find his 
pocket, Mr. Nobbs took possession of bis penny 
and hid it for him. Mr. Gubbins came out to 
annoimce that the hour appointed for the election 
was approaching : Mr. Nobbs had better bring his 
candidate in-doors. 

This was easier said than done; for Barrow- 
field, when he sat down on the horseblock, had, 
83 regards his personal properties and effects (in- 
cluding his two walking-sticks, his hat, his pocket- 
handkerchief, and his spectacles), fallen to pieces 
like a ruin. Mr. Nobbs proceeded, on architec- 
tural principles, to reconstruct him. He put a 
stick into each hand, placed the spectacles on his 
nose (subsequently to wiping that organ with the 
pocket-handkerchief), and finally roofed him in 
with his hat The completion of the edifice was 
hailed with loud applause, which however proved 
to be pr&nature ; for at that moment Barrowfield, 
suddenly missing his penny, made a spasmodic 
effort to search for it in his waistcoat-pocket, and 
immediately fell to pieces again. 

The hopeless tone in which Mr. Nobbs said, 
" There now I" clearly indicated that he was com- 
ing round to the conviction that it was high time 
Barrowfield was condemned and disposed of in 
lots. Mr. Nobbs, however, though a butcher, was 
also a philosopher; and consoling himself with the 
reflection that Eome was not built in a day, he 
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proceeded to reconstruct Barrowfield on an im- 
proved plan. This time his eflPorts were crowned 
with complete success ; and, by a careful system 
of combined traction and propulsion, aided by the 
judicious application of lateral supports, Barrow- 
field was transferred to the bar of the Swan, and 
was with difficulty propped up in a comer of the 
jug and bottle department 

Mr. Nobbs demanded a pot of porter, with an 
air of fatigue which might have been taken to re- 
present the exhaustion consequent upon discover- 
ing the source of the Nile. 

" Well, here's luck, old boy ; and I wish you 
may get it." This was Mr. Nobbs's address to 
Barrowfield previous to drinking. After a paren- 
thesis of occupation with the pewter, he continued 
with an appeal to the electors : " Oughtn't he, 
now ?" 

Although pledged to Parsley — ^which, imder a 
sense of Barrowfield's superior qualifications, I 
was beginning to regret — I ventured to say that 
Barrowfield seemed a worthy object. 

" A worthy object !" said Mr. Nobbs ; " I 
should just think he was a object. Look at him I 
He's as old as Methuselah, as poor as Job, and as 
weak as — as — " failing another scriptural illustra- 
tion, Mr. Nobbs fell back upon — " a rat." 

As if to bear out Mr. Nobbs's words, a blue- 
bottle, which had been buzzing about for some 
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time, settled upon Barrowfield's nose, causing him 
to let go his hold upon his right-hand walking- 
stick : the immediate result of which was, that the 
edifice, which had been so carefully erected in the 
comer of the jug and bottle department, toppled 
over and assumed the attitude of the tower of Pisa. 
Barrowfield would assuredly have become a total' 
ruin, had not Mr. Nobbs promptly rushed to the 
rescue and shored him up. 

Mr. Grubbins, who had .hitherto been occupied 
in serving his customers, here protested against 
the attempts of Mr. Nobbs to influence the electors 
in an imfair manner in favour of his own man. 

What did Mr. Gubbins mean by an unfair 
manner, Mr. Nobbs would like to know. Mr. 
Nobbs meant to say that such language was not 
parliamentary.. 

ParUamentary be bio wed ! Mr. Gubbins meant 
to say that it was only fair that the electors should 
see both candidates before they pledged them- 
selves. Hodi alterem party was Mr. Gubbins' motto. 

"Very well, then," said Mr. Nobbs; "trot 
out your alterem party J*"^ 

After some high words it was agreed that Bai> 
rowfield should be set down in a chair in the par- 
lour beside Parsley, and that the electors should 
go in and judge for themselves. Mr. Nobbs ac- 
cordingly removed Barrowfield to the parlour, and 
placing him in a chair opposite Parsley, fiimished 
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him with a glass of gin-and-water to keep his 
spirits up. Mr. Gubbins, not to be outdone in 
that respect, immediately provided Parsley with a 
glass of hot rum, which was a liquor a cut above 
gin at any rate. The two "objects" were now 
left alone together; and on the motion of Mr. 
Gubbins, who, though a philanthropist, was also a 
man of business, the electors returned to the bar 
to fortify themselves with refreshment previous to 
entering upon their arduous and invidious duties. 
Under the influence of refreshment Mr. Nobbs, 
though still maintaining the superior fitness and 
poverty of Barrowfield, was so far reduced to an 
impartial and unbiased frame of mind as to be 
willing to talk over the relative merits of the can- 
didates quietly. 

Well; they were both poor men ; no one could 
deny that. No one did deny that. And they were 
both old men. 

The opinion was unanimous that they were at 
least not young. 

Parsley was old; so was Barrowfield: one 
might be a little older than the other; but that 
was not the point. 

Wasn't it, though? Mr. Nobbs would like to 
know what was the point, then. 

Mr. Gubbins said, " Infirmity." 

Mr. Nobbs would feel obliged by Mr. Gubbins 
explaining himself. 
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Mr. Gubbins explained. Both the objects were 
poor ; both were old. In that respect there was 
six of one and half-a-dozen of the other ; but the 
question was, which was the least capable, in con- 
sequence of infirmity, of doing something for his- 
self, — ^that was the point. 

On reflection Mr. Nobbs was willing to admit 
that that was the point. The electors generally 
coincided in the same view. 

But how was the relative infirmity of the two 
" objects" to be tested? 

Our efforts at accommodation had here come 
to a dead-lock, when we were suddenly startled 
by a great noise proceeding from the parlour. Mr. 
Nobbs jumped over the bar, and rushed into the 
room, followed by the whole body of electors ; and 
there we discovered Parsley and Barrowfield still 
sitting in their chairs, but engaged in mortal com- 
bat; prodding at each other with their walking- 
sticks, like two knights in a tournament. 

Mr. Gubbins made a rush at Parsley, and said, 
"Ah! would you?" At the same moment Mr. 
Nobbs pounced upon Barrowfield, and said, "What 
are you up to ?" accompanying the question with 
an admonitory slap. 

An elector was struck with a brilliant idea. 

"Don't part 'em; let 'em fight it out; and 
then we'll see which is the best man." 

The proposal met with general approval ; and 
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the interference being suspended, Parsley and Bar- 
rowfield resumed their tournament ; but being out 
cf readi of each other, the only effect was a clash- 
ing of sticks. Eventually, however, by a great 
effi>rt, Parsley made a lunge forward, and hitting 
the stick by which Barrowfield was shored -up, 
knocked it from beneath him, and laid the edifice 
once more in ruins. 

A cheer was immediately given for the victo- 
rious Parsley. The question was settled now. 
Parsley had proved himself the best man. 

Mr. Nobbs made an attempt to resist this con- 
clusion; but his logical effort to show tliat Bar- 
rowfield was tlio best man because he had lost the 
fight, was received with derision and scorn ; and 
after a vain attempt to explain his views more 
clearly, Mr. Nobbs scratched his head, and ap- 
peared to be convinced that he was wrong. 

The votes were taken in the presence of two 
churchwardens, and Parsley stood at the head of 
the poll. The declaration was made amid much 
applause ; but after the excitement of the election 
had subsided a little, and the electors had had 
tiitne for reflection over a quiet pipe in the bar- 
parlour, it began to occur to them that the con- 
clusion they had come to was not exactly the right 
(me. Perceiving that this was a mental step in 
the right direction, I endeavoured to state the prob- 
lem in a mathematical manner, and to show that 
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the conclusion was wrong, because it had been 
drawn from false premisses. 

Mathematics and logic, however, did not 
achieve the triumph I expected ; and the beariags 
of the question were not clearly perceived until 
Mr. Nobbs put it in this way : 

" When two donkeys is matched to run a race, 
the rule of the course is, ' The hindmost wins.' " 

When this law of the donkey race-course had 
been elaborately expounded in its relation to the 
peculiar disqualifications of Parsley and Barrow- 
field, the fog which had hung about the intellec- 
tual faculties of the electors gradually cleared oflF, 
and eventually admitted the clear light of convic- 
tion that they had given their votes for the wrong 
man. It was Mr. Nobbs who remarked, by way 
of a toast, " What's done can't be undone." 

To which Mr. Grubbins replied, by way of a 
sentiment, " Better luck next time." 

Meanwhile Parsley has been gathered to his 
fathers, and Barrowfield is a candidate without 
opposition for Grandler's Annuity. 




XIX. 
CIGAES. 

^AKE a cigar? I can recommend ihem, 
for I know all about them. No 
lettuce-leaf or common German to- 
bacco there — ^real Havannah, I assure 
you. How can I make sure of that ? How do 
I know what's inside ? Light that cigar, take a 
whiff or two, and tell me how you like the brand, 
and then I'll tell you how I can swear to what's 
inside. Don't be a Visigoth ; don't bite off the 
end as if it were a thistle and you were a — 
There, take it up tenderly — so; pierce it with 
your penknife gently, as if you loved it, as you 
will presently, I doubt not Stop, stop ; it's not 
a torch to be lighted like that with a whisp of tea- 
paper I I will give you a cedar-spill. Let the 
end court the flame timidly, dally with it, sport 
with it, kiss it and run away, like a coy lover. 
That's the way. But don't draw at it as if you 
were a pump. Gently, So. Now how do you 
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like it ? " Very delicate flavour indeed ; but 
wants — ^wants age." Very good ; now I will tell 
you how I know what's inside that cigar. I saw 
it made. Saw it made ! then it's not foreign ? 
Foreign, no ; it's of British manufacture, and you 
are perfectly right as to its wanting age, for that 
cigar was made exactly ten days ago. And it 
may increase your appreciation of it to know that 
it was rolled up by a very pretty girl. A girl ? 
Yes, a girl, sweet sixteen, golden hair, blue eyes, 
and a figure perfectly sylph-like. In mythological 
times they would have decreed her apotheosis as 
the Goddess of Tobacco, with a bundle of Havan- 
nah leaves on her head to match Ceres with her 
sheaf. She had beautiful white hands with taper 
fingers, and with those delicate little fingers she 
neatly rolled up the end of that cigar which you 
were going to bite off like a cannibal. You ought 
to have kissed it rather. What do you think of 
the cigar now? Having no romance in your 
composition, and no knowledge of tobacco, you 
are beginning to have a poor opinion of it, be- 
cause I told you it was British. If you had 
bought that cigar at a shop and paid sixpence for 
it, you would have been quite satisfied that it was 
a real foreign Havannah. Do you know what a 
retailer of the " finest foreign brands" lately said 
to me ? If the fools were all dead, there would 
be no getting a living out of cigars. 
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I have learned to understand this saying 
within the last few days, and also to comprehend 
many things with regard to the great tobacco eco- 
nomy, of which, though a smoker, I have hitherto 
been ignorant 

This was how I stumbled upon my knowledge. 
I was dining one day in the magnificent banquet- 
ing hall of the Washington Hotel, at LiverpooL 
After dinner, one of the company (who had made 
me laugh very much by his quaint and dry hu- 
mour, contrary to tlie rules of etiquette, when my 
mouth was full) handed me his cigar-case, and 
politely asked me to help myself. I did so, and 
was pleased with the cigar. Was it foreign? 
No ; it was his own make. Indeed ! The fla- 
vour was really very fine. As I liked them so 
much, perhaps I would call in at the manufactory 
in the morning, and he would give me a few of 
that brand to smoke — in defiance of the railway 
bye-laws — on my way home. In accordance with 
this kind invitation, I called next morning in 
Lord Nelson Street. I expected a shop. I found 
a huge factory. I had derived my ideas of cigar- 
manufacture from certain dingy cribs at the east- 
end of London, where I had seen a dozen men 
and boys at work, ostentatiously in a bow- window, 
that the passing pubUc might convince themselves 
there was no lettuce. But here was what might 
be called an emporium. An imposing double 
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door, witli plate-glass and brass entablatures, like 
a bank. Entering these gates, the scent of to- 
bacco is wafted upon my olfactories like the odour 
of newly-mown hay. Persons who use the horri- 
ble mundungus which is commonly sold for to- 
bacco have no idea of the sweet and grateftJ 
odour of the real article. It is, indeed, provok- 
ingly suggestive of something nice to eat — 
slightly, I fancy, of JEverton toffee fresh from 
the oven. 

Through the inner door into a large coimting- 
house, where many dean clerks are filling up day- 
books and journals and ledgers with the record of 
transactions in dried leaves, whose end is smoke 
and ashes. The sight of so many cigar-boxes 
about a counting-house strikes me as being some- 
what unbusiness-like, until I remember that cigars 
are the stock-in-trade. My friend, the proprie- 
tor, advances with a cordial greeting, a facetious 
remark — ^which nearly causes one of the clean 
clerks to roll off his high stool — and a small bun- 
dle of the British brand which I was gracious 
enough to approve. 

'' There, that'll do to break the bye-laws with, 
and suffocate all the old ladies on the road home. 
There's a foriy-shilling fine in every one of them, 
if you only manage matters properly. By the 
bye, you might like to look over our little place ?" 

I said I should like it much. 
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"Very good; I am at your service for an 
hour. Let me see; what shall I show you first? 
Ah, I think we'd better go to the root of the evil 
to begin with." 

So we go down-stairs to the root of the evil ; 
that is to say, the cellars in which the raw mate- 
rial is stored. There I see many hogsheads and 
many bales and bunches of tobacco-leaves, from 
all parts of the earth : from the West Indies and 
the East, from the Southern States of America, 
from Turkey, Holland, Austria, Paraguay, Al- 
geria, Java, Hungary, Greece, and many other 
countries. I am informed that there are no less 
than sixty different growths of tobacco. The dif- 
ference in the qualiiy and value is very great. 
The value of this German leaf, for example, is 
eightpence a pound, and that of yonder choice 
Havannah nine shillings ; which explains the dif- 
ference in price and qualiiy between the Vevey 
Fins — ^which have lately superseded Pickwicks — 
and the best produce of Havannah. The great 
value of tobacco is very striking in contrast with 
the smallness of its bulk. Yonder stands a hogs- 
head of Virginia. The staves of the hogshead 
have been removed, and the tobacco stands on 
end, a solid black block. The value of that little 
mound of leaves is fifty pounds ; the duty paid to 
Government one hundred and fifty pounds, or 
exactly three times the value. From this cellar 
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the leaves of various kinds, after being assorted, 
are carried up into the manufacturing room. 

I was not prepared for the extraordinary sight 
which burst upon me in this department The 
cellar was the dark front scene of the pantomime ; 
this was the grand transformation. It was not a 
room, but an immense hall, in which, at regularly 
arranged benches, sat upwards of four himdred 
girls. The gleam of fair faces that fell upon me, 
like a sudden flash of sunhght, as I entered the 
hall, quite startled me, and it was a minute or two 
before- 1 quite recovered my self-possession. There 
was not a male worker to be seen. They were all 
girls, the majority of them very young, and every 
one of them held at that moment a handful of 
tobacco-leaf, which she was rolling up into a cigar. 
Four hundred and odd cigars would be made in a 
twinkling. It was a busy scene. Girls, girls 
every where, all neat and tidy and cheerftd, many 
of them exceedingly pretty. The effect ot these 
four thousand white fingers, nimbly plying their 
task, was like that of a dancing light — ^like the 
sunlight glinting through rustling leaves. The 
hundreds upon himdreds of fair faces dotted at 
regular intervals over the vast area of the hall, 
brought to my mind the garden of Contrairy 
Mary, which was laid out, as you may remember, 

" With silver bells and cockle-shells, 
And pretty girls all of a row," 
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I shall have something to tell about these pretty 
girls presently. In the mean time let us follow the 
process of manufacturing a cigar. The assorted 
leaves are brought up from the cellar to this long 
bench at the end of the hall. There are leaves of 
all kinds and qualities for cigars of every denomi- 
nation. The duty of the girls at this bench is to 
strip the leaves from the centre stalk. The stalks 
are thrown into a heap to be ground into snuff, and 
the leaves are made up into little bundles to be 
distributed among the cigar-makers at the various 
benches. Each bundle contains a quantity of leaf 
sufficient to make a pound of cigars. Let us follow 
one of these bundles to desk number one, girl 
number one. She is a maker of, we will say, 
EegaJias, of which there should be a hundred to 
the pound. Her tools consist of a square cutting- 
board, a sharp knife like that used by shoemakers, 
a pair of scales, and a little pot of gum. She has 
at her elbow a heap of broken leaves, and a heap 
of perfect leaves. Practice enables her to know 
exactly how much of the broken leaf to talte up for 
the padding of the cigar. Seeing it in her hand, 
you would think it was a great deal too much. 
But in an instant, the shapeless mass is enveloped 
in a strip of smooth leaf, rolled round and roimd, 
obliquely towards the top, fastened there with a 
light touch of gum, and then nothing remains but 
to place the cigar against an upright ledge on the 
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board and cut off the end fair and square. It 
seems a very simple and easy operation ; but try 
your hand at it, and see what a shapeless bundle 
you will turn out I Cigar-making is not learned 
in a week, nor in a month, nor yet in a year. 
Your soul is no doubt often fretted by a cigar that 
won*t " draw." In all probability that cigar haa 
been made by an apprentice. It is not so easy a 
matter to make exactly a hundred cigars out of a 
given quantity of leaf. If there be less than a 
hundred, it is certain that some of them have been 
rolled up too tightly ; if more than a hundred, that 
some are too loose. Each girl, on completing her 
pound of cigars, takes them to a table in the centre 
of the hall to be inspected. Here they are weighed 
and counted by girls, and, if satisfactory, are 
passed and noted to the maker's credit; but if 
there should be one too many, or one too few, to 
the pound, the girl has to take them back to hier 
desk and rectify them. 

Each bench is devoted to the manufacture of a 
partictdar kind of cigar. At one, the girls are 
rolling up Eegalias; at another, the fat bulgy 
cigars called Lopez ; at a third, Bengal Cheroots ; 
at a fourth, Pickwicks ; and so on. Afl»r the cigars 
have been taken up to the judge's chair to bo 
weighed and counted, they are handed over to 
another set of girls, who assort them according to 
colour. In the same bunch of tobacco there will 
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be found some leaves much darker than others. 
These dark-coloured cigars are put into boxes by 
themselves, and by some are fondly believed to be 
full flavoured, though they are precisely the same 
in strength and quality as the Kght-coloured. The 
only object in separating them is to secure uni- 
formity of colour. A mixture of dark and light 
cigars in a box would not " look well." The 
assorted cigars are placed in a miniature truck, 
which rims down a miniature railway through 
a large shaft communicating with the groimd- 
floor, where the cigars are packed in boxes. 

A word here as to the quahiy of cigars. Cigars 
of foreign manufacture are only superior to those 
of British make because they are composed of a 
finer quality of tobacco. Certain monopolists in 
Havannah keep all the best qualities for their own 
manufacture. If those choice crops were sent 
over here, we could make cigars equally good. 
There is no secret in the preparation of the leaf, 
nor in the manufacture ; nor does any deterioration 
occur during a sea-voyage. All we want is the 
pick of the leaves. British manufacturers, how- 
ever, ara not particularly desirous to be so favoured. 
They could not get the price for the best cigars 
if it were known that they were rolled up in this 
country. It is a very common thing for English 
dealers to send out British cigars to Havannah and 
bring ihem back again, that they may be charged 
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duty and stamped as foreign. This proves either 
that the difference between a good British cigar 
and a foreign one is very slight, or that those who 
buy and smoke them are unable to distinguish it. 
There are some persons who do not care about 
strawberries except when they pay a guinea each 
for them; so there are some who do not trust 
a cigar unless it is warranted foreign and costs 
a shilling. At the same time the most fragrant 
and grateful tobacco may occasionally be smoked 
in a Pickwick; just as a very sweet and juicy 
orange may be bought from a costermonger in the 
streets, though he has to select his stock from the 
leavings of Covent Garden. The general deterio- 
ration of all kinds of tobacco of late has been the 
direct result of the American war. We have been 
driven to seek for tobacco elsewhere, and chiefly in 
the Palatinate of Germany, where the growth is 
of a very inferior kind. European tobacco, like 
Indian cotton, is a very poor substitute for the 
products of the western hemisphere. Old and 
damaged stocks, too, have been used up, and the 
market has been supplied with the vilest rubbish. 
If the manufacturers and dealers had not been able 
to fall back upon these " last resources," the trade 
woidd have been obliged to submit to the dis- 
advantage of a great advance in prices. 

I have not yet quite finished the history of the 
cigar which you are now smoking — pray throw 
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that stump away, and help yourself to another — 
but I cannot leave this hall to follow it through 
its next stages, without a word or two about its 
feir manufacturers, I am sure the head of the 
firm would be quite hurt if we were to leave with- 
out hearing about his girls, for he takes a deep 
interest in them, and, from what I gather, is as 
much concerned for tlieir health, comfort, and 
well-being, as for the profits of the concern. 

He finds it necessary, like the rest of us, to 
put money in his purse, but not in the spirit of a 
slave-owner, or a slop shirt-maker. Perhaps it 
is some amends to humanity for what the poor 
negroes suflPer in the plantations,* tliat the workers 
into whose hands the tobacco falls at last are 
treated with kindness and consideration. 

And first of all, this firm deserves special 
credit for tlie employment of female labour in 
a branch of business which, though peculiarly 
adapted for women, is in most cases, both at 
home and abroad, monopolised by men. It re- 
quired no ordinary courage to face and resist the 
opposition which the male workers ofiered to the 
innovation; and even when this was overcome, 
many difficulties remained to be surmounted. In 
one respect cigar -making was an employment 
well suited to women and girls; but in another 

* Emancipation has come since the above was written ; 
and of course all the negroes in the States are free and happy! 
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respect it was not The work itself was light, but 
the smell of the tobacco, which strong men could 
withstand without inconvenience, was found to 
have a prejudicial effect upon the health of young 
and delicate girls. This was traced, not abso- 
lutely to the noxious qualities of the tobacco, but 
to an excess of the effluvium in a given space. 
The perfume of otto of roses, in moderation, is 
exceedingly pleasant and not unwholesome, but 
too much of it would be positively injurious. So 
it is with tobacco. The consequence was, that 
the room which served for the men was not suit- 
able for women and girls. The girls soon began 
to look delicate. Fainting was a common occur- 
rence. Sometimes, half-a-dozen girls fainted in 
a day, and the proprietors were constantly under 
the obligation of cancelling their indentures of 
apprenticeship. At that time the breathing-space 
in the manufactory was ninety square feet to each 
individual. To remedy the evil consequences of 
so much confinement, the firm greatly enlarged 
the premises and improved the ventilation, and at 
the present time the breathing-space to each in- 
dividual is three hundred feet The result is, that 
fainting in the manufactory is now unknown, and 
tlie girls are all as healthy as any work -girls 
can be under the most favourable circumstances. 
One proof of this is to be found in the fact that 
the sick-ftmd established by the proprietors dur- 
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ing the infancy of the experiment, and before the 
enlargement of the workroom, has been discon- 
tinued. In the old building, the fund entailed a 
loss upon the firm; but when the new one was 
erected, and health improved, the hands, finding 
that the firm was making a profit, discontinued 
their subscriptions. 

The hours of labour are from nine o'clock in 
the morning until seven in the evening, with one 
hour for dinner and a half-holiday on Saturdays. 
Married women are allowed to enter the works 
until ten, and to leave at noon and at six in the 
evening, to prepare the meals of their husbands 
and children. Women, even in these short hours, 
can earn from ten to twelve shillings a -week. 
The average earnings of a joumeywoman who 
makes a full week are from fourteen to sixteen 
shillings. A few expert hands earn eighteen shil- 
lings and a pound. All the hands are upon piece- 
work, and each one is paid in proportion to the 
number of cigars she makes. Apprentices are 
taken at two shillings imtil they can make cigars, 
when tliey are paid at the rate of two-thirds of 
a joumeywoman's wages. One girl was pointed 
out to me who made her eighteen shillings a- 
week regularly. Several little chits of things, 
mere children in appearance, carry ofi^ from ten 
to twelve shillings every Saturday. I do not 
know any other employment of the kind where 
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girls so young could earn half the money. Happy 
cigar -girls I What would not your pale-faced 
sisters of the needle give to have such a work- 
room as yours, such an opportunity of earning 
good wages hy only nine hours' work a -day? 
These cigar-gii'ls are cared for in many thought- 
ftJ ways. There are thermometers to mark the 
temperature, and practicahle windows to regulate 
it; and in another part of the building there is a 
dining-room furnished with a fire, a kitchen-range, 
and all the appliances for cooking a simple meal. 

The firm, exercising judicious supervision and 
watchfulness, trust to the honesty of their hands. 
It is the practice in most cigar-manufactories to 
search the workpeople as they leave work. In 
the French factories the rule is carried out with 
great severiiy. Let us hear what the firm has to 
say on this subject : " We have always regarded 
the practice of searching as most degrading; and 
we have never been obliged to resort to it. We 
have reason to believe that our hands deserve our 
consideration in this respect. The girls, as a rule, 
are very honourable, and jealous of the reputation 
of their body, and a black sheep is immediately 
reported to us." 

The girls are very fond of singing, and are 
allowed to beguile their work with songs and cho- 
ruses. It was rather startling — ^but pleasantly so — 
in a place of business to hear a himdred voices 
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joining in " God bless the Prince of Wales." I 
saw a little boy turning a crank, and a man spin- 
ning twist tobacco, to the tune. Singing under 
proper restrictions is not foimd to hinder work; 
but rather to lighten and promote it. Story-tell- 
ing is also an art much cultivated, and any girl 
who is a good vocal sensation-novelist is a prime 
favourite with the companions in her immediate 
vicinity. There is a great ambition among the 
girls for watches, and here and there you may see 
a gold one. The girls liang them on their tables 
and work by them, striving to make so many 
cigars in the hour. 

The most difficult problem which the firm, in 
its truly hearty and kindly desire to benefit its 
workpeople, has had to solve, has been how to 
insure the girls some education. Some years ago, 
the proprietors started a night-school in con- 
nection with the works. The minister of an ad- 
joining church took a warm interest in the scheme, 
and did ^his best to insure its success. It suc- 
ceeded only for a very short time. Liverpool is 
a very large city, and the girls live for the most 
part with their parents, many of whom reside on 
the outskirts, to be near the mills where they are 
employed. It was consequently found incon- 
venient, and in some cases impracticable, for the 
girls to go home to tea and then return to the 
night-Bchool. So the school was discontinued. 
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Since then the firm has refirained as much as pos- 
sible from taking any apprentices until they can 
read and write. 

The girls are mostly the daughters of me- 
chanics, and it is found that, as a rule, they are 
very deficient in the rudiments of education. .This 
seemed to be a matter of deep concern and trouble 
to the firm. Hear our guide again: "On an 
average, out of ten applicants for work, seven can 
neither read nor write. I attribute this to girls 
being useful at home in assisting their mothers 
at house- work, in nursing their little brothers and 
sisters even when they are mere children them- 
selves. It is most distressing to stand at our 
counter on a Monday morning, and see the num- 
ber of little things who have been deformed in 
their persons by being employed in nursing. I 
can pick them out in a moment: one shoulder 
lower than the other, the neck awry, the shuffling 
wabbling gait. I am in the habit of seeing a great 
many young girls of this age, and I am convinced 
that more physical injury is caused to young girls 
in this country — in this town at least — ^by their 
being put too early to nursing, than firom any 
system of factory labour." . 

Could the philanthropists and the honourabb 
boards attend to these points? These kind-hearted 
tobacconists find time and inclination in the midst of 
their business to do much ; but they cannot do alL 
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You did not suppose that there was so much 
human history in connection with a cigar ? Like 
the British brand the better for it Take another, 
while I carry on its progress from that sorting- 
table upstairs among the girls, to the neat branded 
ribbon-bound cedar-box in which it is sent out to 
the trade. It is a very short story now ; though 
there are many processes going on down here — 
almost as many as were involved in the manu- 
facture of Adam Smitli's pin. Here is a yard 
filled with logs of cedar. In a shop adjoining, 
a circular saw, driven by steam, is ripping these 
logs up into tliin laths ; in a second, workmen are 
cutting them into the required lengths and nailing 
them together ; in a third, workmen are marking 
them with red-hot brands ; and in a fourth, they 
are being covered with pictorial labels. AU this 
work is done on the premises, even to the litho- 
graphing and printing of the labels. Well ; when 
the cigars come down in that railway from the 
manufacturing-hall, they are made up into bundles, 
placed in boxes, and stowed away for a time in a 
drying-room. Thence, when they are sufficiently 
dry, they are taken out, separated into bundles of 
a pound, and placed •in the cedar-boxes for sale. 
I could tell you something about Cavendish, and 
Bristol bird's-eye, and twist, and snufF; but per- 
haps you have had enough of tobacco for the pre- 
sent. One word in your ear, however. "Cabbage** 
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is a fiction. So is "lettuce." The very worst 
cigars are made of tobacco; I can assure you, 
some of the tobacco at present being imported into 
this country firom Germany is quite cheap enough 
and bad enough for any purpose. Wholesome 
cabbage or lettuce wotdd be a treat to it 





XX. 

AT THE OPENING OP THE BUDGET. 

^HEN on a night of " great attrac- 
tion" I go to the play with an 
order, and without any trouble 
or inconvenience secure a private 
box, or a reserved seat in the stalls, while I see 
people who have paid their money waiting in the 
passage, or anxiously struggling to find a place 
in some remote comer where they will not be 
able to see half the stage, I am apt to feel that 
I am a pariy to a strange and unaccountable piece 
of injustice. At times, indeed, when I am in a 
sensitive humour, I am affected with a twinge of 
something like remorse. I have entered the 
theatre without payment, and the box-keeper has 
politely shown me into one of the best places, 
lingering respectfully at my back to offer me a 
play-bill and ask if I wotdd like an opera-glass. 
Meanwhile the people who have paid their money. 
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and waited and struggled, are rudely pushed away 
into any back seat which the box-keeper chooses 
to assign to them. When these people, uncom- 
fortably imbedded amongst their fellows, like fos- 
sils in clay, reverentially look down upon me 
lounging easily in my roomy box, I feel that I 
aim a sort' of bloated aristocrat, one of the pam- 
pered and privileged classes who enjoy advantages 
over the common run of people in virtue of the 
fact that their ancestors came over with the Con- 
queror, or for some other reason equally absurd. 
I feel that the heels of my dress-boots, though 
they may be rather down at the sides, are the 
heels of a grinding tyranny. 

Why shotdd /be thus fevoured ? Well, really 
upon my word I cannot give you any good or 
valid reason for it whatever. I am not a dramatic 
critic; I am not a personal friend of the manager. 
I was not partictdarly anxious to see the play, and, 
having come in free, I shall of course not trouble 
myself to applaud. All I can say is, that a friend 
gave me an order — ^how he got it I have not the 
most remote idea; and that I am here in one of 
the best places, while worthy folks, who were 
dying to see the play, who have paid their money, 
who are determined to be pleased, and who are 
eager to applaud every thing, are occupying the 
most uncomfortable seats in the theatre. It is 
always a great relief to me to perceive that these 
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people regard me with the respect which is due 
to a person who pays his way. If I thought they 
had any idea that I had come into that private 
box with an order, and had not paid two pounds 
twelve and sixpence for it, I am sure I should not 
be able to look them in the face. 

I had a touch of this same feeling the other 
day, when, by merely showing my card at a little 
door in the lobby of the House of Commons, I 
was immediately passed into the Speaker's gallery, 
while hundreds, who were probably more inter- 
ested than myself in the financial speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (which was the 
" great attraction" of the evening), had been 
cooling tlieir heels all day in Si Stephen's Hall, 
waitmg for the mere chance of a seat in the 
gallery devoted to " strangers." With great ad- 
miration for the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self, I am wiUing to confess — albeit I know what 
taxes are and feel them — that I was not very 
deeply concerned about his surplus, or what he 
was going to do with it. I had even forgotten 
the date of the budget-night, until an honourable 
member casually reminded me that he had put 
my name down on the Speaker's list "for to- 
morrow." 

Accordingly, when to-morrow came, I rolled 
down to Westminster in a cab, and in a verj- 
easy and indifierent fi:ame of mind, knowing that 
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I had an order for the front row of the stalls, and 
was sure to get in without any trouble. You may 
judge how indifferent I am about parliament and 
parliamentary orators, when I tell you that on 
being set down at the comer of Palace Yard I 
boked for Fendall's Hotel. It was gone, and 
a whole row of houses with it, and had been gone, 
I was informed, ever so long. When I was in 
the habit of visiting the gallery some years since, 
it was my custom to fortify myself at Fendall's 
before entering the House. But here I am to- 
day, wanting fortification, and there is no Fen- 
dall's ; which reminds me of the obstinate German 
shoemaker, who clung to his shop in Exeter 
Change, spite of all sorts of legal notice to quit, 
until one morning he arrived with his key and 
could not find his door, for the simple yet some- 
what extraordinary reason that his house had been 
taken down and carted away in the night, his 
stock being left for him neatly done up in a brown- 
paper parcel on what had once been his domestic 
hearth, but which was now merely a flat stone 
in the middle of a yawning waste. 

Palace Yard without Fendall's appears to me 
like a desert without an oasis. Where is the 
weary parliamentary agent to sit him down and 
rest ? Where is the thirsty witness on committees 
to cool his fevered tongue, or stimulate his flag- 
ging imagination ? Where is the country consti- 

S 
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taent to lie snugly in wait, ready to pounce i^n 
his " member" the moment he appears in the Yard? 
Where, indeed ! Echo answers, " Where ?" for, 
standing in the midst of the desert, and sweeping 
iSoQ horizon on all sides, no more cheering sighfe 
Bieets the eye of the weary traveller than a hnmble 
coffee-shop, mocking his longings with a mirage of 
saloop. 

Every year, when I read in the papers reports 
•of the budget speech, I am treated to extra and 
special paragraphs giving florid accounts of the 
^^ great excitement which prevailed in and about 
the House." Naturally I was anxious to see this 
great excitement with my own eyes. I looked^ 
looked hard for it, but couldn't see it. The usual 
stream of pedestrians was passing along towards 
"the bridge, or onwards by the Abbey into the 
penetralia of Westminster proper — or rather im- 
proper — ^but no one turned his head towards the 
Parliament House, or jerked his thumb in that 
•direction to express his interest, or indicate that 
something momentous was going on there. Tha 
cabbies on the boxes of their vehicles, standing in. 
a stagnant row in the Yard, smoked their pipes 
tmd read their penny papers — the police and 
sporting department, for a wager 1 — the police 
themselves sauntered about leisurely, evidently 
sighing for mobs to quell and disturbances to 
subdue, but giving no other indication of the. 
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great imperial occasion than the ostentatious dis- 
play of very clean white Berlin -gloves. The 
double row of spectators that lined the entrance 
to Westminster Hall did not comprise more than 
twenty persons. No; the only great excitement 
which I witnessed in the neighbourhood of the House 
was caused by a natty groom, in unexceptionable 
buckskins and top-boots, who took a faney toi 
show off his horsemanship in a manner more be- 
fitting a circus than the public streets. A member 
of the forcCy sighing to distinguish himself, had 
two thoughts about takii^ the natty groom into 
iTUstody; but, probably antieipUing some difficulty 
with so lively a horse, modified his intentions at 
the second thought — proverbially the best — and 
was content to stigmatise the rider as a nincom- 
poop, which he was. I do not mention these 
<5omparatively mild incidents with any wilfiil in- 
tention of derogating jBrom the importance of the 
occasion, but simply as an illustration of the well- 
known fact, that where one pair of eyes with no 
speculation in them can see nothing, another pair 
of eyes with speculation in the direction of busi- 
ness, namely, turning an honest penny-a-line, can 
see a great deal. 

I am rather disposed to think that when, with 
a, stiff back and an assured air (owing to ihe con- 
sciousness that my name was down on the iBree- 
list),^ I walked straight down between the double- 
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row of spectators at the grand entrance of West- 
minster Hall — I say I am rather disposed to think 
that those spectators took me for a member of 
parliament Now, I am acquainted with several 
members of parliament — I do not say it boast- 
fully — and this manifestation on the part of the 
populace did not make me in the least degree 
proud. Had it affected me in that way, it is cer- 
tain that my pride would very soon have had a 
fall ; for, on proceeding up tlie Hall I went a little 
too near the side-door in the left wall, sacred to 
the entrance of members, and was peremptorily 
waved off to a respectftd distance by a very clean 
white Berlin-glove. If those foolish people craning 
their necks at the entrance thought me a member 
of parliament, this ornament of the A division 
knows better. That white Berlin-glove says, in 
tones of tragic command, as plain as a white 
Berlin-glove of that particular pattern can speak, 
" Back, common person, and don't get in the way 
of the People's anointed!" 

Now I had no intention of getting in tlie way 
of the people's anointed, and it was with no de- 
sign of obtaining a close view of them, nor of 
passing myself off as one of them — ^which is a 
thing I would scorn to do — ^that I sidled up to- 
wards the left wall. No ; I was simply curious to 
inspect the old lady who presides over the one 
orange-stall which is privileged to plant its humble 
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trestles on the historic flags of Westminster Hall. 
I have always been curious about that old lady. I 
have had all sorts of theories about her — that she 
is a decayed widow of a lamented and much- 
respected member of the House ; that she is a poor 
descendant of one of the dead-and-gone Speakers ; 
that she is a favoured constituent of an Irish mem- 
ber ; that she was the foster-mother of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms ; that her ancestors sold Normandy- 
pippins on that spot before Red William built the 
Hall, thus giving a patent of possession to the 
family for all time ; that she is nobody at all, but 
just an old apple-woman from St. Giles's placed 
there as a Spartan memento to honourable and 
right honourable gentlemen of the vanity and 
pride of ambition. This last was the theory I was 
inclined to adopt when I got near enough to her 
stall to observe that her oranges were of the three- 
a-penny quality, that her pippins were as dried-up 
and wizened as her own august self, and that the 
rest of the stock consisted of one bottle of lemonade 
and a bottle of peppermint-stick. Truly, in respect 
of a bunch of lilac drooping from a blue jug with a 
fractured spout, it might be said that the refection of- 
fered to the People's anointed was laid out k la Busse, 
but certainly the refection itself was not calculated 
to minister to luxurious or pampered tastes. Still, 
my curiosity with regard to that old lady and her 
wares is yet far from satisfied. I want to know if 
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she is by " speoial appointment^ to the Honomr- 
able House ; if she considers it beneath her dig- 
nity to sell oranges to any one under the rank of 
an M.P. ; if the M-P.'s pay fancy-prices for those 
wizened apples, or negotiate on the ad-valorem 
terms of four a-penny ; I want to see her family- 
tree, to inspect her deed of tenure, to hear how 
her ancestors got the better of Bed William, and 
who are the honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen who buy peppermint-sticL My pre- 
sent opinion being that the white Berlin-glove is & 
gauntlet permanently thrown down as a challenge 
to all not-anointed persons who venture to ap- 
proach the lady on her sacred and particular flag- 
stone, I will make an endeavour to reach her by 
means of letter, respectfully directed to " The 
Honourable the Old Orange -Lady, Westminster 
HalL^' I am not sure about the form of addreaa 
to use in approaching so exalted and unique a 
personage, but I will look into the Polite Let^-^ 
Writer. 

Warned off from the apple-stall, as from a 
sacred shrine, I proceed up the steps, to the left 
through St Stejdien^s Hall, and thence into the 
lobby. I had been informed outside that candi- 
dates for seats in the strangers' gallery had begun 
to ai^emble in Palace Yard at daybreak, that the 
first comers planted their backs against the door 
of WeetsxmuAea^ Hall, and that when the door wa& 
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opened the accnmnlated crowd burst into the Hall 
like a mob of gallery boys on boxing-night There 
were legends, too, of persons who had sat from 
eight o'clock in the morning on tlie cold stone 
bench of St. Stephen's Hall, and of others who 
had paid handsome sums to deputies to keep their 
places for them. But this " great excitement" had 
subsided now. The strangers' gallery had long 
been filled, and there were only five persons left 
on the waiting-bench, one being a commission- 
naire, doubtless a deputy. 

I pass across the lobby, taking care not to get 
in the way of the anointed, mention my name to a 
porter at a little door to the right of the members' 
entrance, and am bidden to walk up and see ihe 
live lions. Lightly up a few stone steps, and I 
am in the presence of the Commons of England in 
parliament assembled. 

I have been accustomed to hear that the House 
on this great annual occasion presents an ^^ im- 
posing spectacle.'* It did not strike me so. The 
House itself by daylight is not handsome. It is 
dingy and gloomy, and not a little suggestive of 
a large parlour in an old-fashioned tavern. A 
thought comes across me of a judge -and -jury 
night, and every moment I expect the Speaker to 
call for a glass of brandy-and-water and a cigar. 
And now as the Speaker rises to read the order of 
the day, his appearance and voice call up a vision 
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of Mr. C. J. Smith, as the Lord Chief-Justice, 
trying Janet Pride at the Adelphi. When he 
leaves the chair and takes his seat on the ministe- 
rial bench, in a careless unofficial attitude, he is 
Mr. C. J. Smith waiting at the wing, with that 
odd incongruity of appearance which a dignitary 
always presents when he withdraws himself from 
the imposing surroundings of his high office to 
mingle in the meaner scenes of life. While he sat 
in the chair under the royal arms, the Speaker 
wore an air of conscious dignity ; but the moment 
he left the chair to sit on an ordinary bench it ap- 
peared that he felt himself to be a bit of a guy. 
In the half-hour of waiting for the entrance of the 
great performer of the evening, I have an opportu- 
nity of looking about me, and making notes of the 
appearance of the House and its occupants. The 
benches on both sides of the chair were crowded. 
Honourable and right honourable gentlemen seemed 
to be absolutely sitting on each other, so closely 
were they packed. It was the parliamentary box- 
ing-night. Oddly enough, the only persons who had 
plenty of leg and elbow-room were the strangers 
and the reporters, who were there on sufferance. 
The ladies high up in the cage over the reporters 
were in a worse case than the members. In their 
expansive skirts and inflated finery they overlapped 
each other like sardines in a tin, or shall I say 
sweet muscatels in a box? Looking down upon 
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the members massed on either side of the table, 
graced by the bauble -which the brewer of Hun- 
tingdon ordered to be taken away, but which does 
not appear to be at all offensive in the eyes of Mr. 
Bass of Burton-on-Trent, I am invited to a certain 
speculation : If it were not known to me that the 
Whigs sit on the right of the Speaker, and the 
Tories on the left, should I be able to tell from the 
personal appearance of the members which were 
Whigs, and which were Tories ? There was cer- 
tainly a difference in the aspect of the parties, but 
I am not sure that their distinctive characteristics 
would have guided me to a definite conclusion as 
to their politics. There were as many blue coats 
and high-collared yellow waistcoats on the Whig 
as on the Tory side. And the swells who wore 
pointed moustachios, and parted their hair down 
the middle, were pretty evenly balanced. It struck 
me, however, that on the whole the Tories were 
better dressed. The trousers on the ministerial 
bench had a decided sixteen-shilling look. There 
was a want of cut about them. The Tory trousers, 
on the other hand, while exhibiting more style, 
were generally of a lighter and more dandy colour. 
The Tories, too, had the best of it in boots. There 
was an unpleasant high-low aspect about the Whig 
boots, suggestive of radicalism, and a wide ex- 
tension of the franchise among the clodhoppers ; 
whereas the natty patent-leathers of the Tories in- 
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^ciEted a desire to preserve the British constitu- 
tion in an exchisive state of elegance. 

There are a great many whispered inquiries in 
•the gallery for Lord Fahnerston, but he is not 
here to-night (gout), and his absence greatly de- 
tracts from the interest with which the " stranger'* 
usually scans the ministerial bench. It is very 
pleasant to find the strangers around me highly 
discriminative persons, with the right taste for 
greatness. Pending the arrival of the master- 
spirit, the men they look for and talk about are 
Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli and Austen Layard. 
The last is only an under-secretary, but he is far 
more in request than the upper-secretary, his 
chief. Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli are sitting 
side by side, both^ from this distance, looking 
wonderftdly young. " What a pity it is that they 
Bit on that side of the House !** I was mentally 
exclaiming, when I suddenly checked myself to 
inquire what " that side of the House'* would be 
without them. 

A pause of expectancy, then suddenly " Yar^ 
yitr, yar" (usually reported as " cheers"), and all 
eyes are turned towards the door. A false alarm. 
Mr. Cox of Finsbury I A laugh. Presently " Yar I 
yar ! yar ! yar 1" again, and then — the man I 

He walks up to his seat opposite the brass- 
bound oak box (of which Mr. Disraeli has a du- 
plicate) quietly and modestly. He takes off his 
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liat, sits down, and calmly opens a little leather- 
bag. He looks in to see that his papers are all 
right — ^that he hasn't forgotten the notes of hi* 
sermon — and then leans back on the bench to 
await his cue. Sir George Grey gives notice of 
aa address to her Majesty in reference to the 
terrible American calamity, and his few well-ex- 
pressed sentences evoke a solemn assent jQrom all 
sides of the House, 

And now Mr. Gladstone ! You know what it 
is, when^ after the minor characters have been 
mumbling through the introductory portion of the 
play, the great tragedian or comedian — ^the leading^ 
man of the company — steps upon the stage. You 
don't want to look at the bilL He declares hinv- 
self at once. He stands confessed before you. So 
with Mr. Gladstone. Others have mumbled and 
buzzed in our ears, and we caught only half what 
they said. But now, every word was as distinct 
and audible, away in the distant gallery, as if it 
had been spoken across the table to us. I had 
heard, with the rest of the world, extravagant 
praises of Mr. Gladstone's oratory, but I had never 
until now received the right idea of it. He is not 
an orator of the high-flown order, he does not in- 
dulge in flights of studied rhetoric^ he never con- 
descends to clap-trap, nor does he seek to catch 
the ear by any of the favourite artifices of popular 
speakers. His siyle is chiefly characterised by a 
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masterly BimpHcity. His voice is not a powerftil 
one, but it is singularly distinct and clear. He 
adopts little variety of mood, but he never wearies 
you : he is never monotonous. 

The great intellect of the man shines out through 
the whole performance like a steady bright light, 
and the course of his argument goes on with the 
inexorable precision of an hydraulic machine^ 
which may be regulated to gently ci'ack an egg 
or crush into powder a ton of iron. Yet, with all 
this sledge-hammer force, he has a charming per- 
suasiveness. When he is trying to clear away- 
some mist of prejudice, or demolish some false 
notion, he appeals to those who are misguided as 
if he were addressing a whimsical woman. He 
seems to say, "Now, my dear, do be a good 
reasonable creature, and listen to common-sense." 
Only once in the course of his speech was he 
tempted to adopt a tone of defiance, and that was 
when he concluded his triumphant reply to the 
arguments in favour of the reduction of the malt- 
tax. Then he turned round and shook his fore- 
finger — like an eagle's claw — ^in the face of the 
Opposition. Never was a case so completely and 
thoroughly demolished. To abolish the malt-tax 
altogether would be to strike the death-blow of 
indirect taxation; to reduce it by one-half, and 
give up more than three millions, would cheapen 
beer to the extent of one farthing a quart; and, 
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finally, no article of the same class was so lightly 
taxed as beer. The way in which these arguments 
were insinuated, rather than enforced, one after 
the other, was suggestive of a cunning artificer 
using some small neat instrument to take out a 
bolt which others had driven in and clenched with 
sledge-hammers. The moral efiect upon the Op- 
position was very evident ; not a syllable of denial 
was uttered ; there was not even a gesture of dis^ 
sent. It was made very clear that the case of the 
malt-tax was a bad one ; but the announcement 
that the duty would be taken ofi^ tea instead, did 
not appear to give very lively satisfaction. I be- 
lieve my neighbour in the gallery faithftdly inter- 
preted the feeling on the subject when he whispered 
that the public never had got, and never would 
get, the full benefit of the reduction of the tea- 
duties. 

The equalising of the duties on fire-insurances 
was received rather coldly; but when the an- 
nouncement came that the income-tax would be 
reduced to fourpence, the House was roused to 
real enthusiasm. The very strangers could not 
refirain jfrom joining in the cheers, and the gallery- 
keeper was himself too much carried away to think, 
of checking them. The Chancellor made several 
small proposals with regard to licenses and the 
measuring of barley by weight, which certain per- 
sons stigmatised as " crocheiy " and " niggling," 
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hut it appeared to me that the aim of those pn>- 
posals was to do jnsiice; and to put taxation w$ 
much as possible tqponi a fair and eqnable footings. 
And indeed it is this honest aim which lifts Mr. ^ 
Gladstone as a financial minister so far above aB 
his predecessors* He is not content to frame a 
budget that will pass, or that will mer^ serraF 
the purpose of the exchequer. His aim is not ta 
get as much money as possible out of the people, 
but so to manage matters that the burden whichr 
he is obliged to impose upon the people shall be as 
light aS' possible. He is like the good former who 
does not feil to give back to the fields firom whicB: 
he reaps ; or like a thrifty housewife, who is not 
satisfied merely to make both ends meet, but who 
saves and makes the most of every thing, that she 
may increase the comforts of her home. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke for three hours by the 
great clock, and never turned a hair. His voice 
was as clear and distinct at the end as it was 
at the beginning'. His notes consisted of about 
twenty loose slips of paper, but he only referred 
to them when dealing with figures ; and occa- 
sionally it appeared that his memory was more 
accurate ihan hfe written memorandum, for he 
took up a pen now and then to alter a figure. I 
was curious to see if one of the sacred old lady's 
<jranges would be resorted to for refi^shment 
during the long and trying statement; but no ; 
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the Chancellor had provided himself with a flask 
— a very Ktite flask — at which he took a yery 
little pull now and then, when the cheers of his 
audience gave him time to pause. At the end, he 
gathered up his few slips of memoranda, put on 
his hat, and sat down as calmly and modestly as 
if he had been doing nothing but giving notice of 
a motion. I don't know at which I was the more 
astonished — ^the marvellous intellectual power ex- 
hibited by the ChancellcH- of the Exchequer, or the 
hardihood of the big, burly, inaudible, but honour- 
able gentiiemim, Yfko rose to speak after him. 





XXL 

A DAY WITH THE ACTORS. 




LIKE to meet actors off the stage — ^not 
that I am possessed with the fond idea of 
tlie stage-struck youth, that all actors are 
gods, and all actresses goddesses of super- 
natural beauty (which I have long admitted to be 
an error), but because it has been my lot to be 
thrown a good deal into their society, and because, 
knowing them well and intimately, I have learned, 
to respect them. There are certain actors and 
actresses whose hands I am always proud to shake, 
not because they are eminent tragedians or come- 
dians, but because they are honourable men and 
women. One of the most simple, unaffected, ge- 
nerous natures I ever met with, is enshrined in 
the breast of a clown. If any Diogenes should be 
going about looking for a specimen of a good hus- 
band and a good father, I will give him the ad- 
dress of a pantaloon ; only regretting that I shall 
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have to request him to ring the top bell. If I 
cherish a platonic aflEection for any member of the 
fair sex, it is for an actress whom every body 
loves, because in every relation of life, as wife, 
mother, daughter, and friend, she is as bright an 
ornament to her sex as she is to her profession. 

Believe me, I am not saying these things in a 
spirit of exaggerated charity towards a class re- 
quiring to be apologised for. I am not adopting 
the nil nisi bonum maxim, as if I were speaking 
of the dead. These good people are alive, pur- 
suing an honourable career, and doing good deeds 
in the sight of many. 

I little thought, in my young days, that I 
should ever have this opinion of play-actors. In the 
sphere, a somewhat narrow one, in which I imbibed 
my early ideas, it was broadly inculcated that the 
theatre was a very wicked place, and that actors 
and actresses were very wicked people. When I 
first went to the theatre, on the sly, I had some 
compunction about it ; biit not being able to dis- 
cern any wickedness in connection with the per- 
formance of a beautiful play, in which virtue was 
rewarded and vice punished, I dismissed the feel- 
ing, and was rather pained to think that some 
particular friends of mine had told me what was 
not precisely true. It was not until a much later 
period of my life that I made the acquaintance of 
actors, and found how much they too were belied 

T 
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I expected to find them at least very knowing per- 
sons ; but, after spending an evening with a party 
of players, I came to the condnsion that I mjsdf, 
who had been religiously brought up and warned 
to avoid plays and play-actors, was, in the ways 
of this wicked world, the most knowing person in 
the company. 

I am not going to argue that players are by 
nature better than other people, but I think their 
generally single-minded natures may be accounted 
for rationally enough. In the first place, the am- 
bition to become an actor is an intellectual one, 
and it will be readily admitted that only a trusting 
and unsophisticated disposition could hope for a 
high degree of success in the profession. Next 
comes in the exalting and refining influence of 
Shakespeare's poetry, which all actors, whether 
they be destined to shine as the kings of tragedy 
or the valets of fiu^ce, begin by studying. Talk to 
a low comedian on the subject, and ten to one if 
he will not confess to you that his first aspirations 
were in the direction of the tragic. He knew the 
lofty poetical speeches of Hamlet by heart — ^never 
to be forgotten — long before he was driven to 
lower his attention to the waistcoats of the First 
Gravedigger. A knowledge of Shakespeare re- 
deems a vast amount of ignorance. An actor's 
education may be very defective ; he may not be 
able to spell; he may betray in his handwriting 
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and oomposition a sad want of familiarity wiiii the 
use of ike pen — but he knows Shakespeare by 
heart He has all the philosophy of life at the 
tip of his tongue in Shakespeare's glowing words. 
We may be very clever and very accomplished^ 
but when the actor leans upon the arm of Shake-* 
speare he is fit company for the best of us. There 
is another influence for good in the player's pro- 
fession. It is a precarious one. Kearly all actors 
begin by meeting difficulties and knowing poverty. 
It is rarely that any one succeeds without a long 
struggle. A fellow-feeling makes them wondrous, 
kind. There is scarcely a successful actor living- 
who has not known what it is to be penniless^ 
hungry, and, what is sometimes harder to bear^ 
to be in debt for some miserable trifle among 
strangers. Thus it is that the most successful 
among them can always understand and feel for 
the misfortunes and sorrows of their struggling 
brethren. If I had not found by experience of 
them that players are in a remarkable degree kind- 
hearted, well-disposed people, these considerations, 
alone might have guided me to the conclusion. 

That actors have faults and foibles I will not 
deny. They are men and women, and they have 
the faults that aU men and women have in a 
greater or less degree. But this I will confidently 
assert, that actors are not sinners in a greater 
degree than other classes of society, while in. 
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many amiable respects they can lay claim to a 
larger nmnber of virtues. One of the reasons 
why they are so constantly traduced is obvious. 
They live more than any other class under the 
public eye ; there is a strong curiosity about iihem, 
and, consequently, any dubious story about their 
mode of life that prejudice may imagine, and the 
breath of scandal whisper, is rapidly spread abroad 
and eagerly amplified. How many times have I 
been told that So-and-So is a very immoral per- 
son, when there is nothing on earth of which I am 
so well assured as that that person is a model of 
purity and goodness ? If scandal hits upon a truth 
now and then, does it never hit upon a similar 
truth with regard to other society ? Beally, upon 
my conscience, I do not know what class is in a 
position to throw stones at tlie players. 

I had these thoughts one fine day lately, among 
the heather near Maybury, on a notable occasion 
when the Queen's son performed the ceremony of 
opening the Boyal Dramatic College. It was a 
glorious summer's day, and the good work in hand 
gave rise to many agreeable feelings and pleasant 
reflections. It was pleasant, first of all, at the 
"Waterloo station, to notice how completely the 
clerks were mentally knocked over by the sight of 
so many of their stage favourites crowding round 
their boxes and oflfering to pay for tickets. They 
didn't seem to like to take the money ; wondered, 
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I daresay, that such delighiful creatures as actors 
and actresses should be required to pay for any 
thing. They were all very nervous, and no won- 
der. Fancy Lady Macbeth sweeping up to you 
and demanding a first-class return ticket to Wok- 
ing I Norma following with a like request ! The 
gentle Juliet sweetly leaning over your box, as if 
it were the balcony and you were Bomeo I Box 
and Cox meeting in the narrow passage, as if they 
were in Mrs. Bouncer's lodgings bringing in their 
tea-things I I wonder if the clerks looked in the 
till to see if Cox had given away his lucky six- 
pence, and Box his tossing shilling by mistake. 

I don't know what made me think of it on this 
occasion, but for the first time in my life I took an 
insurance ticket — ^insured myself for a thousand 
pounds for sixpence. (This, by the way, is the 
cheapest luxury I am acquainted with. I am 
afraid, however, that I was under the impression 
that I was in a sweep, and had a vague feeling of 
disappointment, when I was brought back safe and 
sound, that I had not won something.) I say I 
don't know what prompted me to take an insur- 
ance ticket on this occasion. Entertaining, as I 
do, a high opinion of the members of the theatrical 
profession, I could not have been troubled with 
the suspicion that the country actors, pining for 
London, knowing that a great body of town cele- 
brities were going down that day, might have 
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conspired to place a stone upon the rails. It cer- 
tainly was suggested during the journey that there 
was an alarming degree of imprudence in putting 
so many precious eggs into one frail basket — ^but 
that was the suggestion of a dramatic author, who 
was probably thinking of his chest-of-drawersful 
of pieces. 

I was not alone at the insurance office. Many 
members of the " profession " were streaming away 
with their sixpenny tickets. There was just one 
left negotiating. It was the charming lady with 
whom I have been platonically in love these — I 
don't like to say how many years, for my own 
sake as well as hers. 

"What I" I said, "are ycu nervous too?" 
meaning that /was. 

" No," she said ; " but I must think of the 
chicks at home." 

They were all thinking of their chicks, of those 
who were near and dear to them, and of their poor 
brethren. This interest in their own class waa 
manifested in many ways. A comedian who sat 
opposite me pointed out with evident pleasure the 
country cottages of some of his colleagues who had 
made an Arcadian colony within easy reach of the 
midnight train. Yonder smoked the chimney of 
Sir Toby Belch, near by bloomed the roses of 
Laertes. Is that Ophelia in the garden plucking 
them? 
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And so we rattle 00^ infiingmg the by-laws, 
where we do not infringe the laws of politeness, 
until, suddenly emerging from a pine- wood, which 
suggests to this writer Seothmd, and to a special 
war commissioner Denmark, we come in view g£ 
a bright-looking Gtothic building, situated in the 
midst of a garden gay with rhododendrons, with 
many-coloured banners, and with red coats. The 
Dramatic College I 

We, who have not seen it be&re, exclaim in a 
breath, " What a pretty place I" 

I had heard in gloomy quarters that it was not 
a pretty place ; that it was situated on a ^^ blasted 
heath," and that the only village near it was a vil- 
lage of tjie dead — a cemetery! I saw at a glance 
ihat this was a libeL The heath was thick with 
heather fast purpling into bloom; there was a 
cluster of cottages within a stone's throw ; " first- 
dass villas" were rising on the right, promising a 
thickly-populated neighbourhood ; Woking station 
was within three-quarters of a mile ; and as to the 
cemetery, why, I could not see it, and for precisely 
the same reason that Tilburina could not see the 
Spanish fleet — ^because 'twas not in sight. That 
bugbear of a cemetery is about the sasme distance 
frxnn the Dramatic College as Kensal-green is 
from Charing-cross* When the Prince of Wales 
arrived, and just as he placed his foot on the tem- 
j)orary platform, the college dock, with proper 
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regard for theatrical effect, strack four. Bang, 
bang, went a park of real guns, a real armj 
presented arms, and then the play began, all the 
actors present, whether tragedians or comedians, 
carrying wands, and playing Polonius to the 
husband of tlie Princess of Denmark. 

The plot and action of the drama may be de- 
scribed in a few words. Preceded by a dozen 
Poloniuses, the Prince marched up the garden to 
the door of the central hall, where Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, the master, presented him with a golden 
key. With this he opened the door — which, being 
a door intimately connected with the stage, was 
not locked — and entered, to find the hall already 
occupied by a brilliant assemblage of what I may 
call beauty and talent. The Prince, having taken 
up his position under a regal canopy, Mr. Webster 
advanced and read an address, informing his Royal 
Highness, that the work in which his deceased 
father had taken a great and special interest was 
now nearly completed. The three objects con- 
templated in the erection of the college were : a 
retreat for aged and infirm actors ; schools for the 
education of the children of actors and writers for 
the stage ; and a central hall which should include 
a library and a gallery of works of art. The first 
of these was accomplished ; for the second, fimds 
were in course of accumulation ; and the third, 
which crowned the edifice, was then about to be 
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dedicated by his Eoyal Highness to the uses for 
which it was designed. To this the Prince makes 
a sensible and hearty reply, showing by some 
earnest and solemn words that he has a proper 
appreciation of the value of the actor's art, as a 
means of conveying amusement, and at the same 
time moral instruction and intellectual culture. 
The hall is then declared open, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Madame Grisi celebrate the event with 
gushing notes of music that make the walls ring 
again, and fill all our hearts with a thrill of exqui- 
site pleasure. Then ladies advance to lay offerings 
of golden guineas before the young Prince, and 
foremost among them is the lady we all love and 
honour. I think that if I were a prince, I would 
step down from that throne and ask permission to 
kiss her hand — ^that hand which is ever full of 
charity and blessing. This is the most touching 
part of the play. It is soon over now. The Prince, 
after supplementing the offerings of the ladies with 
a purse of his own, containing the handsome simi 
of fifty guineas, returns to the platform of the rail- 
way with his attendant Poloniuses, and presently 
we see him, while waiting for the train, talking to 
that excellent comedian, Mr. Toole. Of course his 
Boyal Highness is asking him if yonder fleecy 
doud is not like a whale, and of course Mr. Toole, 
being Polonius with a wand, says it is " very like 
a whale,'' or any thing else his Boyal Highness 
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pleases to call it I think Mr. Paul Bedford is 
sorrj now that he was not a Folonins, that he 
might be at hand to bac^ up his comrade, and saj, 
** I believe you, my boy." 

It is yeiy pleasant to meet the old pensi(»iers 
sunning themselves in their pretty garden, and 
greeting you with quotations firom Shakespeare. 
Ask where yonder road leads to, and it will he 
replied to you, " Towards Chertsea, my lord.** 
Speak to one who scarcely remembers you, and 
there comes, " Horatio, or do I forget myself; 
give you good den, how goes the world, air, 
now ?" Address another, &miliar with the boards 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, in the ac- 
•cents of the north, and you evoke, ^' Stands Scot- 
land where it did ?" Inquire as to the parentage 
4)f a little boy who is playing on llie green, " The 
last remaining male of princely York." Invite 
<me to the tent to liquw^ and it is, " I charge thee, 
Pistol, in a cup of sack." Press him to take 
iuoother cup, and you axe rebuked with " I'll drink 
no more than will do me good for no man's plear- 
jrare." 

I managed to get an invitation to visit one of 
the houses. I found an old actor and his wife 
<5omfortably domiciled in a suite of three apart- 
ments, consisting of sitting-room, bedroom, and 
kitchen, with other conveniences, such as a scul- 
lery and coal-cellar. The sitting-room was a goodr 
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sized airy apartment, overlooking the grounds, 
furnished in oak, the walls adorned with portraits 
of the occupant, as he appeared in the various 
characters with which his tiieatrical fame was 
identified in years gcme by. The bedroom was 
as nice a white little nest as any dainty maiden 
would desire to lie in. If the walls of the pass- 
ages had only been plastered, instead of partaking 
of the rough garden-wall order of architecture, the 
place would be perfect. 

There are already built ten houses, each one 
containing accommodation for two &milies, and 
there are two outer doors for each, one for the 
below-stairs tenant, and one for the tenant above, 
lest at any time they should dispute as to their 
artistic merits, and come to temporary logger- 
heads. At the present time the college is tenanted 
by twenty pensioners ; in fact, the house is " full,'* 
and no more can be admitted until some of the 
present occupants shuffle off their mortal coils. At 
the last election there were only sixteen candi- 
dates, and nine of these were elected ; so that the 
college, while fulfilling the original design of its 
founders, very nearly meets the fuU extent of the 
claims upon it. Not one of the recently -elected 
pensioners was under threescore, some were three- 
score-and-ten, and one or two fourscore. The 
allowance to each pensioner, besides his ftimished 
jipartments, is ten shillings per week, with coals 
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and candles. Medical attendance and medicine 
are provided gratis, and also the services of a 
nurse when required. A bakery and a bath-room 
are attached to the building, and a bit of garden- 
ground for the cultivation of vegetables, or flowers, 
has been allotted to each pensioner. There is no 
separation of man and wife, as in a certain ^^home" 
that we all wot of; but wives are permitted to live 
with their husbands, and husbands with their wives. 
Maybury has long had a reputation for being a 
healthy spot, and this is borne out in a remarkable 
manner by the fiict that all the pensioners have 
greatly improved in health and strength since they 
have become inmates of the Dramatic College. I 
only heard of one invalid, and the medicine pre- 
scribed for him by the doctor is one bottle of good 
sound spirit weekly, which is duly dispensed by 
the committee. 

These are great results, and highly honourable 
to the actors themselves, through whose exertions 
—directed by the unceasing energy of Mr. Web- 
ster, and assisted by pecuniary help ftom the 
public — ^they have been entirely achieved. 




XXIL 
DADDY DODD. 

r OHN BEADLE was an honest man, 
with a large &mily and a small shop. 
It was not a hopeM circumstance in 
John's position that, while his family- 
kept on enlarging, the shop obstinately 
maintained its contracted dimensions ; 
that, while there seemed to be no 
bounds to the race of Beadle, the business which 
maintained them was strictly limited. John's shop 
was situated in one of the many by-streets, with 
no main thoroughfare among them, which con- 
stitute Somers Town, and it was devoted to the 
sale of coals and vegetables. As a householder, 
John, though in a small way of business, was a 
person of some importance, inasmuch as he was 
the sole lessee of an entire tenement It was 
something to boast of in that neighbourhood, but 
not much ; for the roof which John called his own 
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was a broken-backed roof^ and covered onlj one 
floor besides the basement, which formed the em- 
porimn. The tenement seemed to be fast sinking 
into the earth. The impression of the beholder 
was that one story had already sunk, and that the 
others were rapidly following it ; so that it seemed 
probable that in a few years there would be nothing 
visible but the broken-backed roof lying flat on the 
spot, a monument of departed commerce in coals. 
Meantime, by the agency of two upright beams 
and one transverse one, the broken-backed roof 
was kept over the heads of John and his family. 

John's family consisted of his wife Martha, 
seven children, and Martha's old father. All 
these, including the old man, who was past work 
and utterly without any means of his own, were 
dependent upon the exertions of John, aided, when 
urgent family affairs would permit, by his wife. 
John's exertions were divided between chopping 
flrewood, taking out hundreds (more frequently 
half-hundreds) of coals on a truck, and " moving.'* 
The occupation of " moving " may be described as 
going to houses about quarter-day, wrestling with 
chests of drawers, sofas, four-post bedsteads, and 
other heavy articles of furniture, and getting very- 
little money, but a good deal of beer. If John had 
been a pelican of the wilderness, he might have 
nourished his family upon beer for a week after a 
moving; but he was only a man, and could do 
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little more than find them a bit of supper with the 
single shilling which was generally all his reward 
in available currency. 

The door and the window of the shop being 
always open, the nature aild extent of John's stock 
in trade were patent to the world. It consisted of 
about a ton of coals — ^which generally ran small — 
heaped up in a comer, a little pile of firewood, a 
few strings of onions, a few bunches of greens, a 
basket or two of potatoes, a box of red herrings, 
a bottle of peppermint-stick alluringly displayed 
with some marrowless nuts and wizened apples on 
a board outside the window, and a bed-wrench. 
This last instrument was a wonderful auxiliary to 
John's other resources. While the two upright 
beams and the single transyerse beam were the 
support of the emporium architecturally, the bed- 
wrench was the prop of the emporium commer- 
cially. It was a thing not to be bought, but 
borrowed ; and the charge for the loan of that 
bed-wrench was twopence. Chaldron Street was 
given to borrowing, and it seemed to be a street 
which did not lie easy in its bed, for it was always 
taking its bed down and putting its bed up again, 
the result being that John's bed-wrench was in 
constant and urgent demand. Such has been the 
eagerness to secure the instrument, that two rival 
applicants have been known actually to wrench 
each other in the effort to possess it. 
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One half of John's shop was occupied by the 
stock, the other half formed the ordinary sitting- 
room. This latter room had a fire-place, sur- 
mounted by a mantelshelf, on which stood several 
works of art in china ; and its fiimitnre consisted 
of two or throe Windsor chairs and a small round 
table. Little active domesticity was ever witnessed 
in this department except at the close of the day, 
when the fiEtmily, coming from the coals and the 
potatoes and the firewood, made a rush at the little 
round table, and scrambled for herrings and thick 
bread-and-butter and tea. At such times, old 
Daddy, Martha's superannuated fiither, was to be 
seen sitting in an arm-chair by the side of the fire, 
his bald head encircled by a glory of onions, and 
the coals rising on his right like a distant moun- 
tain range, put in as a background to the picture. 
Those family banquets were sharp and short All 
unnecessary conveniences of luxury, such as knives 
and forks, slop-basins, and the like, were dispensed 

\ with. Each one, as he finished his cup of tea, 

turned round and threw the dregs upon the heap 
of coals, and when he had finished picking bis 

il herring, turned the other way and flung the bones 

into the fire. After the meal, Mr. Beadle was ac- 
customed to sit down opposite old Daddy, while 

!^i Martha drew up between them, and devoted her- 

self to the mending of the family linen ; but as 
11,4 the number of chairs was limited, the younger 
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branches of the family usually reclined, in the clas- 
sic fashion, among the coals, from contact with 
which they derived a swarthiness of complexion 
which caused them to be known in the neighbour- 
hood as the " black Beadles." John and Martha 
loyed their offspring dearly, and would not have 
had any thing happen to one of them for the world ; 
but they began to find that they were increasing both 
in numbers and in appetite in a ratio altogether 
disproportionate to the development of the trade 
in coals and vegetables, notwithstanding that the 
rolling-stock had been increased by a new truck 
and a second bed-wrench. John's ambition had 
often taken a run at a horse and cart ; but it had 
never been able to vault so high, and always fell 
back upon the truck and hurt itself in the region 
of its dignity. A truck is not a glorious kind of 
vehicle — especially a coal-truck. It is a vehicle 
that takes the pavement rather than the middle of 
the road, for choice, and although the thunder 
which it makes as it traverses the coal-traps on the 
pavement is considerable, it is not a source of pride 
to its owner. Besides, it does not warrant the as- 
sumption of that sceptre of authority, a whip; and 
it is usually propelled by one of the human species. 
Well, it would never do if we all had the same 
ambition. While some persons aspire to rule their 
fellow-men, there are others who prefer to exercise 
authority over the brutes in driving a horse and 
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cart This was John's case. A horse and cart, 
with a corresponding increase of business, and a 
drive down the road to the Jolly Butchers on Sun- 
day afternoon, with the missus all in her best by 
his side, and the kids, with their &ces washed, 
behind, like a pen of clean litde pigs — ^this had 
been the dream of John's life ; but it was a dream 
that had not yet come true. Indeed, so far from 
this, John's prospects were becoming darker in- 
stead of brighter every day. 

'^ What was to be done ?" 

This question, which had long suggested itself 
both to John and Martha, found audible expression 
one night, after the black Beadles had scampered 
away to their holes for the night. Old Daddy 
Dodd was sitting dozing in his chair by the side 
of the fire, and John and Martha were sitting op- 
posite. 

It was John who propounded the question : 

" What was to be done ?" 

Martha made no audible reply; but after a 
pause, raised her eyes to John's face, and then 
looked across significantly at Daddy. 

John shook his head, and covered his face with 
his hand. 

"I have no right to ask you to do it any 
longer, John," Martha said. " I had no right 
ever to expect you to do it" 

" But it was my duty and my pleasure to do it. 
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Maortha," John replied. " He's your fether, and I 
couldn't see the poor old man starve." 

^^But he needn't starve^ you know, John," 
Martha said, and her lips trembled as she said 
the words. 

" I know what you mean," John returned ; 
*^but I can't bear the thoughts of it It's not 
what ought to be, when he's had a house of his 
own, and drove hi& own shay, and paid rates and 
taxes, and everjr comfort" 

"Well, it ia hard, when you think of it," Mar- 
tha replied, sadly ; ^' and the drawing-room that 
we had, too, and the silver spoons, and the real 
china cups and saucers I" And at the thought of 
the china cups and saucers Martha dropped a tear. 

" Yes, it is hard," John returned ; " and that's 
why I have stood between him and it as long as I 
could." 

" But you can't stand between him and it any 
longer, John, and I mustn't ask you to ; it's not 
fidr to you, John, and you shan't be burdened with 
him any longer." 

Poor old Daddy was sitting dozing in his chair, 
bKssfiilly unconscious of these deliberations, of 
which he was the subject In his time Daddy had 
been in a good, though small way of business, in 
the carpentering line, combined with a little un- 
dertaking (which he undertook in his overtime, to 
oblige friends), and he had brought up a large 
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fiunily decently; but his sons, who might have 
been a help to him in his declining years, emi- 
grated, and died in foreign parts; and when the 
infirmities of age began to creep upon the old man, 
and he was no longer able to work with his own 
hands, he disposed of his business at an alarming 
sacrifice, and retired to Hve on his means. His 
means were small, but his remaining years were 
few ; and proceeding on this philosophical calcula- 
tion. Daddy lived upon the principal instead of the 
interest (which he could not have lived upon at 
all), and lived longer than he calculated. Although 
Daddy disposed of his business, and let the car- 
penter's shop, he still continued to occupy the 
dwelling-house of which it formed a part, and this 
led many to believe that the old carpenter was 
pretty well ofl*. His daughter Martha shared in 
this impression, and was rather disposed to boast 
of the independent gentleman, her father, and 
cherish expectations of an inheritance. 

One day, about two years after Martha had 
been married to John Beadle, and shortly after 
she had prodigally presented John with the second 
pledge of her aflection, old Daddy arrived at the 
emporium suflFosed with smiles. Martha thought 
he was going to present baby with the silver 
spoons. When the old man had settled himself in 
a chair, and recovered his breath, he said, with a 
pleasant chuckle. 
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" I've got something to tell you, Martha." 

"What is it, father?" 

" Well, Martha, I've been looking in the top 
drawer, and — ^and " 

" Yes, father, yes," said Martha, eagerly, 
making quite sure now that baby was to have the 
spoons. 

" I've been looking in the top drawer," the old 
man repeated, " and — and " 

" The spoons," Martha suggested, as dutiftdly 
helping her poor old father in a diflSculiy. 

" Ko, not the spoons, Martha," he said, " the 
money." 

" What about the money, father ?" 

" It's all gone, Martha." 

"All gone! The money you've got to live 
upon, father," cried Martha, hysterically, " all 
gone?" 

" Every farden," said the old man. 

Martha could not believe it. She gave baby 
to a neighbour to mind, and insisted upon the 
old man going back with her to his house imme- 
diately. He gave her the key, and she tore open 
the top drawer in a frantic way. She seized the 
canvas bag in which the old man kept his money 
(for he had an unconquerable distrust of baoks), 
and plunged her hand into it. She could feel no- 
thing like coin. She turned the bag inside out 
and shook it, nothing fell out of it. She rmnmaged 
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among the useless odds and ends in the drawer, 
and not a farthing could she find. Suddenly she 
paused and said, 

"You've been robbed, fisither. Somebody's 
been at the drawer." 

" No, no, my dear, you mustn't say that ; no- 
body's been at the draw but me. I've spent it alL 
There wasn't much of it, only eighty pounds alto- 
gether, and it wouldn't last for ever. It's me that's 
lived too long, Martha;" and the old man sat down 
in a chair, and began to whimper and weep. 

Martha could only sit down and weep too. 
She was overwhelmed by the thought of her 
father's destitution, and the prospect which lay 
before him in his weak old age. His money was 
all gone, and his few sticks of ftimiture, wifli the 
silver spoons, which were the only portion of his 
plate that remained, would scarcely reaUse enough 
to bury him. 

This was sad news to teU John when he came 
in (from a moving job) to his dinner. Martha, 
by way of breaking it gently to him, hysterically 
shrieked out the tidings at the top of her voice 
as John was coming in at the door. 

" 0, John, father's money's all gone I" she cried. 

Seeing that Martha was in a dreadful state of 
excitement about the matter, John, with a proper 
appreciation of artistic contrast, took the unwel- 
come announcement coolly. 
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" Well," he said, " in that case lae must keep 
him ; he has nobody else to look to." 

And so one day John went over to Daddy's 
house, sent for a broker, and disposed of all the 
things except the old maa's bed, which he des- 
patched by the truck to the emporium. That 
done, he locked the door, sent the key to the land- 
lord, and taking the old man by the hand, led him 
to the shelter of the broken-backed roof. Putting 
him into the old arm-chair by the fire, and patting 
him kindly on his bald head, he said : 

" There, Daddy, consider yourself at home — 
provided for for the rest of your life." 

So it happened that John and Martha were 
burdened with old Daddy Dodd, in addition to 
their own numerous offspring. And Daddy was 
a burden, though neither John nor Martha ever 
said so, even to each other. He was an expensive 
old man ; for though he did not eat much, and was 
well content to share a bedroom with the boys, he 
had, considering his circumstances, an unreason- 
able passion for snuff; and a glass of " six ale," 
punctually every morning at eleven o'clock, was 
absolutely jiecessary to his existence. The glass of 
six ale he would have, and he would have it no- 
where but in the public-house, standing at the 
pewter bar, according to a custom which he had 
most religiously observed for more than forty 
years. One of the inconveniences of this require- 
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ment was that the old man had to be provided 
every morning with three-halfpence in current 
coin of the reahn ; and another, which followed in 
the course of time, when the old man became de- 
crepit and feeble, was that some one had to take 
him to the particular public-house on which alone 
he would bestow his patronage (half a mile distant) 
and bring him back again. 

Still no word of complaint escaped either John 
or Martha, untU their family increased to that 
extent when every halfpenny became, as Martha 
said, an " object" The crisis arrived that night, 
when John, in general but significant terms, asked 
his good wife what was to be done. 

"It is not fair to you, John," Martha said, 
" and you shan't be burdened with him any- 
longer." And, while the old man sat dozing in 
his chair, all unconscious, it was resolved between 
them, after a hard struggle on John's part, and 
many silent tears on Martha's part, that John 
should next day put old Daddy into the work- 
house. The resolution was taken, and the old 
man slept on. Neither John nor Martha had the 
courage to wake him. They were afraid that he 
might read their terrible intentions towards him in 
their guilty faces. " T cannot do it, Martha," John 
said ; and he made an excuse to go out of doors to 
smoke his pipe. Martha could not do it either, 
and sat waiting for the old man to wake ; and pre- 
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sently he woke and called for her. She had with- 
drawn into the shade, and he could not see her 
with his dim old eyes. 

" Martha," ho said, " where are you ? Come 
here, and let me tell you what I've been dreaming 
about. Such a pleasant dream, my dear, about 
the old days when you was all at home I I thought 
I saw you all round the table eating your Christmas 
dinners ; and there was turkey and plum-pudding, 
and all the nice things that we used to have, you 
know ; and then I dreamt that I was taking you 
to the boarding-school, where you was for a twelve- 
month, you know; and — ^and as we was driving 
down the Edgeware-road in the chaise, John came 
up and wanted to borrow five pounds, just as he 
used to do, you know, and — and I lent it to him, 
just as I used to do, and — and — ^but what's the mat- 
ter with you, Martha? you're not crying, surely ?" 

Poor old man, he little knew what thorns he 
was planting in his daughter's breast. She was 
crying, but she hid her tears, and said kindly it 
was time for him to go to bed. 

So, taking him by the hand, and leading him 
to his room, she put him to bed and tucked him up 
like a child. 

When Martha went down-stairs again, John 
was timidly peeping in at the door. 

" Have you put him to-bed, Martha?" he in- 
quired. 
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*< Yes, John." 

'* Do you think he suspected any thing ?*' 

" Oh, no, poor old dear." 

^' No, of course not, Martha," John said ; ** he 
would never dream that we could be such mon- 
Bters — ^but did he say any thing ?' ' 

" Yea, he said, * Gtod bless you, Martha, and 
God bless John, for all your kindness.' " 

John, whose heart was much too big for his 
other faculties, withdrew his head from the door, 
and vented his smitten feelings in a howl. 

John and Martha crawled up to bed that night 
with the sense of a premeditated crime weighing 
upon their souls. As they passed the room where 
the old man lay, they turned away their faces. 

Next morning, Martha dressed her old baby in 
his best clothes, crying over him all the while, and 
hiding her tears as best she could. Daddy wanted 
to know if it was Sunday, that they were putting 
on his best things, and Martha could not answer. 
Every innocent word he uttered was a reproach to 
her. She could not look at him at breakfast-time, 
neither could John. 

When breakfast was over, John said to the old 
man, in as cheerful a tone as he could command, 

" Grandfather, I am going to take you for a 
walk." 

^^ That's kind of you, John," said the old man 
— " very kind." 
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" Well, come along, grandfeiher ; here's your 
hat and stick." 

^^Pm ready, John, quite ready. Eh I bless 
me, what's the matter now, my dear ?" 

Martha had her arms round his neck, kissing 
him. 

"Good-bye, father," she said, through her 
sobs, " good-bye." 

She had resolved not to say it, but she couldn'^t 
help ii 

" Tut, tut, my dear," said the old man ; "we 
are not going far. Are we, John ?" 

^' Ko, grandfather, not very far." 

" And we'll come back soon, won't we, John ?" 

" Oh, yes, grandfather," John said ; and the 
words almost choked him. 

Martha whispered to the children to go and 
shake hands with their grandfather ; and wondering 
what this unusual ceremony meant, they did as 
they were told, quietly and silently. 

The old man was as much puzzled as the chil- 
dren, and wanted to know if it was a birthday. 
John could not answer him; his heart was ftdl 
and his utterance choked. Without another word, 
he took the old man by the hand, and led him 
from the house ; and Martha stood in the doorway, 
surrounded by the children, looking after them 
sadly through her tears. It was barely a quarter 
of a mile to the workhouse; but it was a long 
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journey for Daddy, who was getting very frail 
now. He dropped his stick very often, and John 
had to stoop and pick it np for him ; and there 
were dangerous crossings to pass, where it was 
necessary for John to signal to drivers of vehicles 
to draw up and slacken speed until he carried the 
old man safely over to the other side of the road. 
Poor old Daddy, going to the workhouse, was 
highly honoured that day. The stream of traffic 
stayed its current and diverted its course to let him 
pass. It could not have done more for the Lord 
Mayor. At length John, leading his unconscious 
charge by the hand, arrived in front of the work- 
house gates. At the sight of the gloomy portal 
and the high black wall, which shuts in life and 
shuts out hope, his resolution began to fail hinu 
He stopped and hesitated. 

" Grandfather," he said, " it's about time for 
your glass of ale, ain't it ?" 

" Well, yes, John, I think it's getting on that 
way," said the old man, in a cheery tone. 

" Will you take it here ?" John asked. 

"Is this the Nag's Head?" the old man in- 
quired. 

The Nag's Head was the house which he had 
" used" for forfcy years. 

" No, grandfather," John said ; " this is not 
the Nag's Head; but they keep a good glass of 
ale here." 
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^' Well, just as you like," Daddy assented. 

So John took the old man into a public-house 
opposite the workhouse gates, and gave him the 
usual three-hali^ence ; for it was Daddy's pride 
always to pay for his liquor with his own hand. 
While Daddy was sipping his ale, John tossed off 
a couple of glasses of spirits : he was trying to 
screw his failing courage to the point. When the 
old man had finished his glass, John took hiTYi 
once more by the hand, and hurriedly led him 
across the road. He was at the gate, hesitating, 
with a ftdl heart, looking through a mist of tears 
at the handle of the workhouse bell, inviting only 
the clutch of despair, when the old man looked up 
in his face and said, 

"Johnl" 

" Yes, grandfather." 

" Ain't this the workhouse ?" 

Daddy's look, his intimation that he knew where 
he was, the thought that he suspected his design, 
struck John to the heart ; and he hurried the old 
man away from the gate. 

" The workhouse, grandfather, no, no 1" John 
said ; " what made you think of that ? Come, 
come away, come away; we're going home, grand- 
fether, going home as fast as we can." 

John was so anxious to drag Daddy away from 
the spot, that he feirly lifted him off his legs and 
carried him across the road. In his excitement 
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and haste lie quite forgot Daddy's feebleness, and 
hurried him along at such a rate that the old man 
lost his breath, and was nearly £sdUng. It was 
not until a street had been put between them and 
the workhouse, that John relaxed his speedy and 
allowed Daddy to recover himself. Afier that he 
led him gently back to the emporiiun, took him 
in, and replaced him in his old chair by the firer> 
side. 

"I couldn't do it, Martha," he said; "my 
hand was on the bell, when he looked up at me 
and spoke to me ; and his look, and what he said, 
struck me to the heart I couldn't do it I felt 
as if I was going to murder the poor old man. 
It's worse than murder, Martha, to put a fellow- 
creature in yonder ; it's burying him alive 1" 

"But, John— " 

" I say it shall never be done by me, Martha," 
John interposed, sternly. " We must do the best 
we can for him, and strive to the last to save him 
and ourselves &om that disgrace." 

An interchange of looks sealed the compact 
between them — ^that Daddy was to have a home 
with them while they had a roof to call their own, 
and a loaf of bread to share with him. 

Old Daddy had not only been a considerable 
expense to John and Martha, but during the winter 
months he had been much in the way. He was 
always pottering about in the shop, which being 
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also the sitting-room^ did not afford muck scope 
for business and domesticity combined. But now 
the fine days were coming, and Daddy would be 
able to spend a good deal of his time out of doors» 
So, when the fine days came, little Benjy, John's 
youngest but two, who was not old enough to be 
.of any assistance in the business, was appointed 
to the sole and imdivided duty of minding grand- 
fiither, and taking him for walks, when it was con- 
venient to get him out of the way. Little Benjy ,^ 
a little, large-headed^ wise-looking boy of six years^ 
was Daddy's especial pet and fiivourite ; or, per- 
haps, it might have been said, so much more re- 
q>onsible a person was Benjy, that Daddy was hist 
pet and favourite^ Be that as it would^ they loved, 
each other, and on fine days, when the sun shone^, 
it was their delight to wander hand in hand among: 
the neighbouring streets, prattling together lika 
two children, and gazing in, with child-like won- 
der, at the pretty things in the diop-windows. 
The people round about called them the Babes in. 
the Wood, and old Daddy was certainly as muck 
a babe as Benjy. He took the same interest: in 
the contents of the toy-shops, and sighed as deeply^ 
as Benjy sighed to think that his youthfiil guar- 
dian could not become the possessor of a much- 
coveted toy-gun (with a pink stock), which went 
off with a spiral spring. In their wanderings day 
by day, the Bab^ saw many strange things, and 
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studied the wonders of Somers Town with the 
deepest interest It was their special delight to 
stand before any open door or window, which af- 
forded them a view of a process of manufacture. 
They stood on gratings and listened to the rattle of 
sausage-machines ^' that went by steam," Benjy 
informed his charge and pupil, who was not very 
well up in the modem arts and sciences; ihey 
gazed at the little men in shirt-sleeves and flat 
caps, who turned a miniature coflfee-mill under a 
glass case at the grocer's — such industrious little 
men who always kept on grinding whether their 
master was in the shop or not, and never seemed 
to go home to their meals 1 They superintended 
the lowering of barrels into public-house cellars, 
learning the mysteries of the inclined plane, and 
speculating as to whether the barrels contained the 
particular kind of six ale which grandfather liked ; 
they watched the making of shoes and the turning 
of wood, and were sometimes observed to be much 
absorbed in the flaying of sheep, a process which 
had a deep abstract interest for Benjy, while it set 
Daddy babbhng about the delights — to him now 
purely visionary — of a boiled leg of mutton and 
caper sauce. 

In these wanderings Benjy was careful not to 
release his hold of Daddy's hand, for he was par- 
ticularly enjoined never to leave him for a moment, 
and whatever he did not to let him tumble down. 
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One muddy day Benjy did let Daddy tumble, and 
a sad state of mind he was in for fear his mother 
should find it out He did his best with his little 
cotton pocket-handkerchief to efiace all traces of 
mud fi:om Daddy's trousers : but he was afiraid lest 
the old man might " tell on him." Not that there 
was any want of loyaliy between them, but Daddy 
was getting so garrulous, that he sometimes, quite 
unintentionaQy, let out things which got Benjy into 
trouble ; so, when any thing happened, Benjy was 
obliged to remind grandfather that he was not to 
telL 

" You won't tell mother that I let you fall in 
the mud, will you, grandfather ?" he would say, as 
they bent their steps homeward. 

" Oh no, Benjy," the old man protested. " I 
— I shan't say a word about it" 

At first, before complete confidence had been 
established between them Benjy sought, on one 
occasion to purchase his grandfather's silence with 
a penny (which he did not at that moment possess, 
but expected to have some day) ; but he had come 
to know now that the bond of love between them 
was strong enough to sustain their mutual de- 
votion, except when it was occasionally loosened 
by an inadvertence or a lapse of memory, which, 
in Daddy's case, was beyond the power of either 
love or money to control. Going home in the 
summer evenings, after their rambles. Daddy and 

X 
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Benjj liad deeply interesting tales to tell the &- 
mfly of the wonders of the great world of Someis 
Town, 

Alas that those relations shonld so often Irave 
fidlen upon indifferent ears I But John and Martha 
were becoming sullen and moodj, a prej both of 
them to the deepest anxiety. The family was still 
increasing, but the business continued to resist all 
efforts in the direction of development. John was 
getting into debt at the coal wharf and the potato 
warehouse. The times were hard, and were coming 
on harder with the approach of winter. Coals were 
at eighteen-pence a hundred, potatoes at a penny a 
pound. The poor people could not pay the price. 
Poor women camo for a few pounds of coal and 
took them away in their aprons. There was 
scarcely any use for the truck. When coals were 
so dear and fires so small, Chaldron Street was a 
good deal given to warm itself in its bed, which 
thus became a permanent institution* The conse- 
quence to John was that his bed-wrench rusted in 
idleness, and in view of the oxide which accmnn- 
lated upon it, it might be said to have been engaged 
in the disastrous occupation of eating its head off. 
The fortunes of the emporium were at a very low 
ebb ; John and Martha could scarcely provide bare 
food for the family. The black Beadles, clamour- 
ing for victuals, and not finding satisfaction at the 
littie round table, passed like a doud of locuste 
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OFcar the stock in the shop, and maJdng short work 
of the carrots, attacked even the cabbage-leaves, 
and the turnip-tops. John and Martha were de- 
nying themselves day after day, that the old man 
might have a bit of something nice and nourishing. 
But things were coming to a crisis now. The coal-_ 
merchant, the potato-merchant, and the landlord, 
all three threatened process, and John was in 
hourly expectation of an execution. All his striv- 
ing had been of no avail to save " him and them 
from that disgrace/* It must come now. Nothing 
could avert it. 

One afternoon John was sitting on a stool, on 
the site of the mountain of coal, which had been 
removed to the last shoveffiil of dust (and, alas I 
the capitalist at the wharf had not the faith to. 
replace it), utterly dejected and dispirited. It was 
a terrible trial for a strong man with a stout heart 
and a vigorous will, to be thus beaten down and. 
trampled under the feet of a cruel and relentless 
Fortune, whom he had wooed with all his art, and 
wrestled with all his strength.. Poor John had 
received so many heavy falls, that the spirit was 
almost crushed out of him. When he looked up 
and saw a strange man darkening his door, he felt 
that the last blow was about to be struck 

" Come in," he said j " don't stand upon any 
ceremony, I beg ; I'm quite prepared for you.." 

" Are you ?" said the man,, curiously. 
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" Yes, I am,'* Jolin replied. " I know your 
errand as well as you do yourself." 

^^ Do you ?" said the man, in the same tone. 

" Do you come here to mock me ?" cried John 
angrily, rising and facing the intruder ; ^^ to mock 
me as well as ruin me ?'* 

" Mock you?" said the man. 

" Yes, mock me," John repeated, in the same 
angry tone. 

" I did not come here to mock you ; fiir from 
it," the man returned. " In fact, my business is 
not with you at aU. I came to .see Mr. Dodd, who 
was an old neighbour of mine." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said John ; " you'll 
excuse me, I hope ; but we are in great distress, 
and I expected nothing but bad news." 

" If I am not mistaken," said the stranger, 
"it is good news I bring you. You are Mr. 
Dodd's son-in-law, are you not?" 

" I am, sir, and I wish I were a richer son-in- 
law for his sake," John repUed. 

" Perhaps, there will be no need for that for 
his sake J ^ the stranger returned. 

" What do you mean ?" John asked. 

" Well, just this," said the stranger. " A few 
days ago, I noticed an advertisement in the paper, 
addressed to Daniel Dodd, informing him that if 
he applied to Mr. Johnson, solicitor, in Bedford 
Eow, he would hear of something to his advant- 
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age. Now, thinking that the Daniel Dodd wanted 
might be my old neighbour, and knowing Mr. 
Johnson, of Bedford Bow, I called upon that 
gentleman, and learned that the person wanted m 
Daniel Dodd, my old neighbour, and that under 
the will of his brother George, who died some time 
ago in India, he is entitled to " 

"Hold hard, sir," said John, grasping the 
stranger by the arm, and staring at him with fixed 
eyes. "You're not having a lark, a cruel lark 
with us, are you ?" 

" Grod forbid 1" said the stranger, gravely. 

"And answer me another thing, sir," John 
continued, in the same excited way; "you're 
not out of your mind, are you ?" 

" Certainly not," returned the man. 

" Very well," said John ; " you may go on." 

" I was going to say," the stranger continued, 
* ' that under the will of his deceased brother George, 
who died some time ago in India, Daniel Dodd is 
entitled to five thousand pounds." 

" Martha !" cried John to his wife, who was 
up-stairs cleaning the rooms. 

"Y^, John. What is it?" 

" Father's money's come back again I Father's 
money's come back again I Father's money's come 
back again 1" And he shouted it over and over 
again up the stairs, and slapped the banisters every 
time to give it emphasis. 
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"Are you gone mad, John?" was Martha's 
replj^ when she was allowed to speak* 

" You see, sir," said John to his visitor, ^^ she 
thinks / must be mad ; no wonder if I thought 
ycu were mad. But here's Daddj ; he knows you, 
I daresay, and you can tell him ; he often talked 
about his brother George who went to India ; but 
I thought he had been dead long ago.." 

At that moment Daddy came in &om one of 
his walks witli Benjy, and was told of his fortune. 

"Dear me," he said, sinking into his chairj^ 
" brother George is dead. Poor boy, poor boy I" 

The poor boy had died at the good old age of 
threescore and ten, but Daddy still thought of him 
as tlie lad in the blue jacket &om whom he had 
parted at Wapping when they were boys. 

Not without many difficulties, long delay, and 
considerable cost. Daddy's claim to the five thou- 
sand pomids was established. John gave all hi& 
time — utterly neglecting the emporiiun — to the 
prosecution of the matter, and, oddly enough, in 
wooing Fortune in this most audacious and pre- 
sumptuous manner, he proved successftd ; though 
previously, when he had humbled himself in the 
dirt to implore her for a siugle smile, she had con- 
temptuously passed onward, bespattering him with 
mud fi*om her chariot-wheels. And one day John^ 
knowing Daddy's weakness, brought home brother 
George's legacy all in notes in the very canvas. 
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bag whicli liad been Hie old man's bank in the 
days when lie was well-to-do. 

^^ There, father," said Martha, putting the 
bag in his hand. ^ And now what will yon do 
with it?" 

" What will I do with it?" said the old man. 
" rU — m keep my promise to Benjy, and buy 
him that gnn." 

" But there's more than will buy the gun, 
&ther." 

" You don't mean that, Martha ?" said the old 
man. 

" Oh yes, fether, a heap more." 

"Then," said Daddy, "I'll give the rest to 
John to buy a horse and cart" 

" But there's more even than that, father; ever 
so much more." 

" Oh, well, you just keep that for yourself, 
Martha, for taking care of your old father." 

And Daddy, with no elaborate design, but with 
the simple innocence of a child, which is some- 
times wiser than the astute provisions of law, saved 
the dangerous formalities of will-making and the 
charges for legacy duty, by handing to his daugh- 
ter Martha the bag containing all his money. 

Before John even thought of his horse and 
cart — ^though that was lurking in a comer of his 
mind — ^he regained the tenancy of Daddy's old 
house, Aimished it with as many of the old sticks 
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as he could recover from the brokers' shops, with 
many splendid new ones besides for the drawing- 
room, and, when all was done, led Daddy back to 
his old quarters, and joined him there with Martha 
and all the family. 

But dotage had been coming upon poor old 
Daddy, and he could scarcely be made to under- 
stand the change which had taken place in his 
position. He came at last to fancy that it was a 
dream, and sitting by the fireside of an evening, 
and recognising his old room peopled with the 
faces of John and Martha and their children, he 
would tell his daughter to wake him up by and by. 

And so he went on dreaming, until one win- 
ter's night he woke up in a land where there was 
no more going to sleep. 

And the days of John and Martha are likely to 
be long and prosperous, for they honoured their 
old father in his age and need, and the bread 
which they cast upon the waters has come back to 
them with a blessing. 
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